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1  INTRODUCTION 


1.1  The  Northeast  Artificial  Intelligence  Consortium 

The  Northeast  Artificial  Intelligence  Consortium  (NAIC)  is  a  group  of 
eight  institutions  of  higher  learning  organized  for  the  purpose  of  developing 
research  and  education  in  Artificial  Intelligence  (AI).  The  participating 
institutions  are: 

State  University  of  New  York  at  Buffalo,  Buffalo,  New  York 
Clarkson  University,  Potsdam,  New  York 
Colgate  University,  Hamilton,  New  York 

The  University  of  Massachusetts  at  Amherst,  Amherst,  Massachusetts 
Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute,  Troy,  New  York 
Rochester  Institute  of  Technology,  Rochester,  New  York 
The  University  of  Rochester,  Rochester,  New  York 
Syracuse  University,  Syracuse,  New  York. 

Researchers  at  each  institution  have  their  cwn  expertise  and  interests  and 
are  addressing  a  varied  group  of  problems  in  AI  that  are  of  interest  to  the 
Air  Force.  Each  of  these  problems  has  been  viewed  as  a  more  or  less  distinct 
task  and  as  such  each  research  group  has  submitted  a  complete  report  covering 
the  research  task(s)  undertaken  at  its  institution  during  the  last  year. 
Therefore  the  task(s)  at  each  institution  is  reviewed  in  a  separate  section  of 
this  report.  The  first  page  of  each  of  these  sections  is  a  detailed  table  of 
contents  for  that  section.  A  more  general  outline  of  each  research  section  is 
included  in  the  main  table  of  contents.  A  list  of  references  or  a 
bibliography  is  included  in  each  section  as  needed.  Research  papers,  where 
available,  to  substantiate  these  reviews  are  included  in  the  body  of  the 
review  or  as  attachments  at  the  end  of  each  section.  These  things  were  done 
to  aid  the  reader  in  the  understanding  of  each  section. 


1.2  The  Topics  Under  Study  and  the  Principal  Investigators  (P.I.s) 
at  Each  Institution: 

A)  VMES:  A  NETWORK-BASED  VERSATILE  MAINTENANCE  EXPERT  SYSTEM 

P.I.s:  Stuart  C.  Shapiro  and  Sargur  N.  Srihari 
Department  of  Computer  Science 
State  University  of  New  York  at  Buffalo 
Buffalo,  NY  14260 

Report  submitted  by: 
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DISTRIBUTED  PROBLEM  SOLVING 

P.I.s:  Susan  E.  Conry,  and  Robert  A  Meyer 
Electrical  and  Computer  Engineering 
Clarkson  University 
Potsdam,  NY  13676 

and 

Janice  E.  Searleman 
Mathematics  and  Computer  Science 
Clarkson  University 
Potsdam,  NY  13676 

Report  submitted  by: 

Susan  E.  Conry 
Robert  A.  Meyer 
Janice  E.  Searleman 

PLANNER  SYSTEM  FOR  THE  APPLICATION  OF  INDICATIONS  AND  WARNING 

P.I.:  Sergei  Nirenburg 
Computer  Science  Department 
Colgate  University 
Hamilton,  NY  133^6 

Report  submitted  by: 

Sergei  Nirenburg 

PLAN  RECOGNITION,  KNOWLEDGE  ACQUISITION  AND  EXPLANATION 
IN  AN  INTELLIGENT  INTERFACE 

P.I.s:  Victor  Lesser,  W.  Bruce  Croft  and  Beverly  Woolf 
Department  of  Computer  and  Information  Science 
The  University  of  Massachusetts 
Amherst,  MA  01003 

Report  submitted  by: 

Victor  Lesser 
W.  Bruce  Croft 
Beverly  Woolf 

AUTOMATIC  PHOTO  INTERPRETATION 

P.I.s:  J.  W.  Modestino  and  G.  Nagy 
Electrical,  Computer  and  Systems  Engineering  Department 
Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute 
Troy,  NY  12180-3590 


Report  submitted  by: 

J.  W.  Modestino 
G.  Nagy 

F)  SPEECH  UNDERSTANDING  RESEARCH 

P.I.:  Harvey  Rhody 
RIT  Research  Corporation 
75  Highpower  Road 
Rochester,  NY  14623 
and 

John  A.  Biles 

Computer  Science  Department 
Rochester  Institute  of  Technology 
Rochester,  NY 

Report  submitted  by: 

Harvey  Rhody 

G)  TIhE-ORIENTED  PROBLEM  SCLVING 

P.I. :  James  F.  Allen 
Computer  Science  Department 
The  University  of  Rochester 
Rochester,  NY  14627 

Report  submitted  by: 

James  F.  Allen 

H  1)  COMPUTER  ARCHITECTURES  FOR  VERY  LARGE  KNOWLEDGE  BASES 

P.I.:  P.  Bruce  Berra 
Electrical  and  Computer  Engineering 
Syracuse  University 
Syracuse,  NY  13210 

Report  submitted  by: 

P.  Bruce  Berra 

2)  KNOWLEDGE  BASE  MAINTENANCE  USING  LOGIC  PROGRAMMING 
METHODOLOGIES 

P.I.:  Kenneth  A.  Bowen 

School  of  Computer  and  Information  Science 

Syracuse  University 

Syracuse,  NY  13210 

Report  submitted  by: 

Kenneth  Bowen 
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1.  INTRODUCTION 

We  are  developing  a  versatile  maintenance  expert  system  (V\fES)  for  trouble-shooting 
digital  circuits. 

Some  diagnosis  systems,  such  as  MYCIN  [19]  for  medical  diagnosis  and  CRIB  [5]  for 
computer  fault  diagnosis,  are  built  on  rules  which  represented  empirical  associations. 
Though  these  systems  have  had  considerable  success,  there  are  some  important  drawbacks: 
knowledge  acquisition  from  domain  experts  is  difficult,  all  possible  faults  (diseases)  have  to 
be  enumerated  explicitly  which  results  in  a  limitation  of  the  diagnosis  power,  and  they 
have  almost  no  capability  of  system  generalization. 

As  a  solution  to  difficulties  of  empirical-rule-based  diagnosis  systems,  structural  and 
functional  descriptions  have  been  widely  used  by  AI  researchers  in  the  domain  of  fault 
diagnosis  [3.4],  The  knowledge  needed  for  building  such  a  system  is  well-structured  and 
readily  available  at  the  time  when  a  device  is  designed.  There  is  no  need  to  explicitly 
enumerate  all  possible  faults  since  they  are  defined  genericailv  as  violated  expectations  at 
the  output  ports.  This  approach  makes  the  adaptation  for  the  system  to  a  new  device  much 
easier,  because  the  only  thing  needed  is  to  describe  the  device  to  the  system. 

To  test  this  idea,  we  have  implemented  a  diagnosis  system  that  has  successfully  pin¬ 
pointed  the  faulty  pan  of  a  multiplier' adder  board,  a  favorite  example  for  researchers  in 
this  field  (see  e.g.  [3],.) 

An  important  aspect  of  our  research  is  to  find  a  good  knowledge-representation 
scheme  to  support  the  diagnosis  and  the  construction  of  a  versatile  maintenance  system. 
We  have  implemented  our  system  in  the  SNePS  Semantic  Network  Processing  System  [16]. 
Advantages  are:  (1)  structural  and  functional  knowiedge  is  integrated  into  a  single  net¬ 
work;  (2)  reasoning  is  done  by  rule-based  inference;  (3)  diagnosis  assumptions  can  be  han¬ 
dled  in  a  natural  way;  (4)  the  deduction  process  can  be  monitored;  (5)  inference  can  also  be 
traced  graphically;  (6)  the  representation  can  easily  be  expanded  and  modified:  (7)  pro¬ 
cedural  knowledge  is  represented  and  used;  (8)  it  is  smoothly  interfaced  with  LISP. 

Version  1  of  our  implementation  uses  a  hand-coded  description  of  the  device.  An 
intermediate  user,  who  adapts  the  system  to  a  specific  device,  needs  to  hand-code  all  the 
structural  and  functional  details  of  the  device,  even  that  a  lot  of  parts  are  of  the  same  com¬ 
ponent  type.  Since  versatility  is  a  goal,  the  system  was  redesigned  as  Version  2.  It  contains 
a  kind  of  type  declaration  to  build  a  component  library.  This  has  enhanced  the  versatility 
of  the  system  quite  significantly.  We  successfully  adapted  the  system  to  a  new  device  with 
minimum  effort  by  just  adding  the  descriptions  of  newr  components  to  the  system. 

A  brief  description  of  the  implementation  of  Version  1  appears  in  the  next  section. 
Section  3  contains  a  detailed  description  of  our  current  implementation  (Version  2)  along 
with  an  annotated  demonstration.  Section  4  and  5  are  discussions  and  future  work. 

2.  VERSION  1 

This  section  contains  a  brief  description  of  our  earlv  implementation  of  VMES.  A 
board  of  three  multipliers  and  two  adders  was  used  as  the  target  object  to  be  diagnosed. 

The  structural  description  was  hierarchical,  which  made  it  possible  to  focus  on  the 
relevant  part  of  the  device  at  any  time  during  the  diagnosis.  The  structural  description 
was  hard-wired,  every  detail  of  the  device  needed  to  be  entered  by  hand.  Examples  are: 
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In  SNePS  codes 


In  English 
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(build  object  D1 

type  M3A2 

inpl  Dlinpl 

inp2  Dlinp2 

inp3  Dlinp3 

outl  Dloutl 

out2  Dlout2 


The  object  D1  is  of  M3A2  type; 
it  has  three  inputs  and  two  outputs 
named  in  order  as  Dlinpl,  Dlinp2, 
Dlinp3,  Dloutl  and  Dlout2; 
it  is  consists  of  5  sub-parts;  D1M1, 
D1M2,  D1M3,  D1A1  and  D1A2. 


sub-part 

super-part 


(D1M1  D1M2  D1M3 
D1A1  D1A2) 

NIL) 


(build 

object 

D1M1 

The  object  D1M1  is  a  MU'LTiplier, 

type 

MULT 

it  has  two  inputs  and  one  output 

inpl 

DIMlinpl 

named  in  order  as  Dlinpl,  Dlinp2, 

inp2 

DlMlinp2 

and  Dloutl.  It  has  no  sub-part  and 

outl 

DlMloutl 

it  is  part  of  Dl. 

sub- part 

NIL 

super-part 

Dl) 

(build 

from 

Dlinpl 

There  is  a  wire  connection  f rom 

to 

(DIMlinpl  DlM2inpl)) 

Dlinpl  to  DIMlinpl  &  DlM2inpl. 

Only  one  wire  connection  description,  which  actually  represented  two  wires,  is  shown 
here.  And  similar  codes  for  D1M2,  D1M3,  D1A1  and  D1A2  were  required  since  the  struc¬ 
tural  description  was  hand-coded. 

Functional  definition  was  implemented  as  a  template  of  the  SNePSUL  function  node 
[17].  Unlike  the  structural  description,  the  functional  description  was  associated  with  each 
type  of  the  components  rather  than  the  parts  themselves.  An  example  was; 


In  SNePS  code: 

(dp  ADDER  (inpl  inp2  outl) 

(cond  ((eq  (plus  inpl  inp2)outl)  (succeed  true)) 
(t  (succeed  false)))) 


In  English: 


wv 
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ana. 


For  an  adder,  it  is  good  if  the  two  inputs  sum  to  the  output, 
it  is  bad  otherwise. 
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malfunctioning.  It  did  not  explicitly  depict  what  the  function  of  an  adder  was,  which  was 
required  in  order  to  simulate  the  behavior  of  an  adder.  And  for  every  type  of  component, 
it  needed  its  own  rule  for  finding  violated  expectation  at  the  output  ports.  The  rules,  m 
English,  looked  like: 


If  an  object  is  an  adder  and  all  its  input  and  output  values  are 
known,  then  one  and  only  one  of  the  following  is  true: 

1) .  the  object  is  functioning  well,  which  can  be  infered  from 

the  adder  function  description; 

2) .  there  is  a  violated  expectation  at  its  output. 


The  inference  engine  for  fault  diagnosis  followed  a  simple  control  structure.  It  is 
similar  to  that  of  the  current  implementation,  and  is  discussed  in  the  next  section. 

3.  VERSION  2 

This  section  contains  a  full  description  of  our  current  system  implementation.  The 
system  consists  of  two  major  parts:  the  device  representation  and  the  inference  engine.  The 
device  representation  is  further  divided  into  structural  and  functional  descriptions.  An 
annotated  demonstration  of  the  system  is  at  the  end  of  this  section. 

3.1.  Device  Representation 

The  current  implementation  of  VMES  includes  a  complete  redesign  of  the  device 
representation  in  both  the  structural  and  functional  description.  The  disadvantages  of 
the  hand -coded  description  have  been  removed,  and  major  progress  has  been  made 
toward  an  ultimatelv  versatile  svstem. 


3.1.1.  Structural  Description 

Once  again,  only  the  logical  structure  of  the  device  is  represented  and  used  for 
diagnosis  in  our  current  implementation.  Instead  of  hand-coding  every  detail  of  the 
device,  the  system  keeps  a  component  library  which  know  every  “type"  of  com¬ 
ponent.  Each  component  type  is  abstracted  at  two  levels  and  represented  by  two 
SNePS  rules  which  are  categorized  as  instantiation  rules.  The  structure  of  the  device 
is  still  represented  in  a  hierarchical  way  through  the  parts  hierarchy.  Sub-parts  of 
the  device  are  instantiated  only  when  they  are  needed.  This  increases  memory 
efficiency. 

At  level-1  instantiation,  an  object  is  built  as  a  module  (a  black  box)  with  its 
I/O  ports  and  a  pointer  to  its  functional  description.  The  functional  description  is 
implemented  as  a  LISP  function  which  simulates/ infers  the  value  of  one  port  in 
terms  of  the  others.  This  will  be  discussed  later. 

At  level -2,  the  sub-parts  of  the  object  at  the  next  hierarchical  level  is  built,  and 
the  wire  connections  between  the  object  and  its  sub-parts,  as  well  as  those  among  the 
sub-parts  themselves  are  made.  Each  sub-part  is  assigned  a  name  which  is  an  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  name  of  its  super-part  (the  object),  and  it  is  instantiated  at  level- 1  so  that 
its  I/O  ports  are  available  for  the  wire  connections. 

Several  typical  instantiation  rules  are  as  follows: 


All  annotations  are  shown  in  italics. 


All  types  of  components  are  described  as: 

level-]  description:  HO  ports  and  functions. 
level-2  description:  sub-parts  and  connections. 

:  The  following  two  SNePS  rules  describe 
;  the  M3A2  type  components: 

(build 
avb  Sx 

ant  (build  object  *x  type  M3A2  state  TBI-L1 ) 
cq  (build  inport -of  *x  inp-id  1)  =  vINPl 
cq  (build  in  port -of  *x  tnp-id  2)  *=  vI.\'P2 
cq  (build  inport -of  *x  inp-id  3)  =  vL\'P3 
cq  (build  outport-of  *x  out-id  1)  =  vOUTl 
cq  (build  outport-of  *x  out-id  2)  ■  vOUT2 
cq  (build  port  *vOUTl  f-rule  \13A2outl 

pn  3  pi  *vINPl  p2  *vINP2  p3  *vlNP3) 
cq  (build  port  *vOUT2  f-rule  .M3A2out2 

pn  3  pi  ‘vIN'Pl  p2  *vINP2  p3  »vINP3] 

;  The  first  three  lines  says  that  "if  x  is  an  M3A2  and  is  to  be 
:  instantiated  at  level- 1  (TBI-L1),  then  do  the  follows:" 

:  The  next  five  lines  instantiate  the  i  'o  ports. 

;  The  last  two  " builds "  link  the  output  ports  to  the  functional 
;  description  of  the  object.  The  first  one  says  "to  simulate  the 
:  value  of  first  output,  uses  the  function  M3A2outl  which  takes 
three  parameters:  the  inputs  of  the  object  x  in  order." 

:  Similar  links  can  be  done  for  all  input  ports  if  we  want  to  in  fer 
:  their  values  from  other  i/o  ports. 

(build 
avb  *x 

ant  (build  object  *x  type  M3A2  state  TBI-L2) 
cq  (build 

avb  (Sxpl  Sxp2  Sxp3  Sxp4  Sxp5) 

ant  (build  name:  Give-PID-M3A2  object  *x 

pi  *xpl  p2  *xp2  p3  *xp3  p4  *xp4  p5  *xp5) 
cq  ((build  object  *xpl  type  MULT  state  TB1-L1) 

(build  object  *xp2  type  MULT  state  TBI-Ll) 

(build  object  *xp3  type  MULT  state  TBI-Ll) 

(build  object  *xp4  type  ADDER  state  TBI-Ll) 

(build  object  *xp5  type  ADDER  state  TBi-Ll) 

(build  super-part  *x 

sub-parts  (*xpl  *xp2  *xp3  *xp4  *xp5)) 

(build  from  *vINPl 

to  ((build  inport-of  *xpl  inp-id  2) 

(build  inport-of  *xp2  inp-id  1))) 

,  to  save  space,  not  all  wire  connections  are  shown  here. 
(build  from  (build  outport-of  *xp3  nut-id  l) 
to  (build  inport-of  *xp5  inp-id  2)) 

(build  from  (build  outport-of  *xp5  out-id  1 ) 
to  *vOUT2] 


The  first  seven  lines  say:  "i f  x  is  an  M3A2  at  TB1-L2,  uses  the 
function  Give- PI  DM  3  A2  to  get  the  names  for  its  sub-parts" 
The  next  seven  lines  declare  the  types  of  the  sub-parts  and  will 
activate  appropriate  rules  to  instantiate  them  at  their  level- 1 
instantiation.  The  super-part  sub-parts  hierarchical  relation 
between  the  object  x  and  its  sub- parts  is  built  also. 

The  remainders  connect  the  wires  between  x  and  its  sub- parts  as 
well  as  those  among  the  sub-parts  themselves. 


:  The  following  two  SNePS  rules  describes 
:  the  MU LTiplier  type  components: 

(build 
avb  $x 

ant  (build  object  *x  type  MULT  state  TBI-L1) 
cq  (build  inport-of  *x  inp-id  1)  =  vINPl 
cq  (build  inport-of  *x  rnp-id  2)  =  vINP2 
cq  (build  outport-of  *x  out-id  l)  =  vOU’Tl 
cq  (build  port  ’vOUTl  f-rule  MULToutl 
pn  2  pi  *vINPl  p2  *vlNP2] 

(build 
avb  *x 

ant  (build  object  *x  type  MULT  state  TBI-L2) 
cq  (build  super-part  *x  sub-parts  lamDRL'J 

;  Please  note  that  the  level-2  instantiation  will  not  instantiate  any 
sub-part  since  a  multiplier  is  regarded  as  a  Depot  Replaceable 
Unit  ( DRU )  and  there  is  no  need  to  represent  its  details. 


All  instantiation  rules  are  stored  in  a  file,  which  is  regarded  as  a  components 
library.  Representing  the  structure  of  a  device  via  the  instantiation  rules  and  the 
use  of  a  components  library  give  the  system  several  important  advantages.  We  do 
not  have  to  hand-code  three  almost  identical  multipliers  on  our  example  digital  cir¬ 
cuit  board;  the  information  is  generated  by  the  system  only  when  required  during 
the  course  of  diagnosis.  This  should  minimize  the  construction  effort  during  the  sys¬ 
tem  development  period,  and  should  also  gain  some  memory  efficiency  during  diag¬ 
nosis.  This  is  especially  important  in  a  memory  critical  environment. 

Although  instantiation  during  diagnosis  is  good  for  memory  efficiency,  it  is 
slower  during  diagnosis.  To  overcome  this  problem  without  degrading  the  benefit  of 
fast  system  construction,  we  designed  the  representation  in  a  way  which  allows 
pre-instantiation  of  the  device  before  diagnosis.  This  can  be  done  easily  by  changing 
all  TBI-L2  nodes  in  the  components  library  to  TBI-L1.  Since  the  instantiation  rules 
are  used  in  a  forward  v.ay,  if  a  device  is  declared  to  be  some  type  at  its  level- 1 
instantiation,  it  would  activate  all  required  instantiation  rules  throughout  its  struc¬ 
tural  hierarchies  and  build  every  detail  of  the  device.  This  design  gives  the  system 
one  more  dimension  of  versatility,  namely  that  the  system  is  versatile  in  both 
memory-critical  and  diagnosis-speed-critical  situations. 


The  most  important  advantage  of  the  current  implementation  is  the  extreme 
ease  in  adapting  the  system  to  other  devices.  All  that  the  system  adapter  has  to  do  is 
to  add  the  structural  and  functional  information  of  the  "new"  component  types  to 
the  components  library  and  the  functions  library,  which  will  be  discussed  later.  A 
new  component  type  is  defined  as  a  component  type  which  has  not  been  described  to 
the  component  library.  The  new  device  itself  is  a  new  component  type  by  our 
definition.  The  effort  required  to  adapt  the  system  to  new  devices  should  be  minimal 
since  digital  circuit  devices  have  a  lot  of  common  components,  and  the  structural  and 
functional  description  should  be  readily  available  at  the  time  when  a  device  is 
designed. 

3.1.2.  Functional  Description 

In  Version  1,  the  functional  description  was  actually  a  testing  procedure  which 
could  only  be  used  to  decide  whether  a  component  was  malfunctioning.  It  had  tw’o 
mam  drawbacks:  the  description  could  not  be  used  to  simulate  the  behavior  of  the 
component,  and  every  component  type  required  its  own  associated  SNePS  rule  for 
finding  violated  expectation  at  its  output  ports. 

Version  1  offended  a  theoretical  basis  of  fault  diagnosis.  It  implemented  the 
strategy: 

If  the  component  is  malfunctioning, 
there  is  violated  expectation  at  its  output. 

But  it  should  be  the  other  way  around: 

If  some  violated  expectation  is  observed  at  the  outputs, 
the  component  is  malfunctioning. 

And  the  violated  expectation  should  be  defined  generically  as: 

If  there  is  a  mismatch  between  the  expected  (calculated)  value  and  the 
observed  (measured)  value  at  some  output,  it  is  a  violated  expectation. 

The  functional  description  should  be  useable  to  simulate  the  component 
behavior,  i.e„  to  calculate  the  values  of  output  ports  if  the  values  of  the  input  ports 
are  given.  It  should  also  be  useable  to  infer  the  values  of  the  input  ports  in  terms  of 
the  values  of  other  I/O  ports.  This  is  important  if  hypothetical  reasoning  is  used  for 
fault  diagnosis.  Though  we  have  only  used  the  functional  description  to  calculate 
the  value  at  the  output  port,  our  representation  scheme  can  be  used  both  ways. 

The  functional  description  is  implemented  as  a  LISP  function,  which  calculates 
the  desired  port  value  in  terms  of  the  values  of  other  ports.  Every  port  of  a  com 
ponent  type  has  such  a  function  associated  with  it,  the  link  between  the  port  and 
the  function  had  been  described  in  the  structural  description.  Since  different  ports  of 
different  component  types  might  have  the  same  function,  some  functions  can  be 
shared.  Several  examples  of  the  functional  description  as  well  as  the  SNePS  rule 
which  finds  the  violated  expectation  are  as  follows: 


(product  inpl  mp3))) 


;  Below  is  for  the  single  output  port  of  MU LTiplier  type  objects 

(defun  MULToutl  (inpl  inp2) 

(product  inpl  inp2)) 


Below  is  an  artificial  example  to  show  a  function  shared  by  several 
different  component  types  such  as  the  super-buffer,  the  wire  or  the 
1-to-l  transformer.  All  these  component  types  show  the  same  behavior 
at  our  level  of  component  abstraction:  echo  the  input  to  the  output. 

(def un  ECHO  (inpl ) 
inpl ) 


The  SNePS  rule  below  is  the  only  rule  for  concluding  a  violated 
expectation,  it  is  actually  part  of  the  inference  engine.  It  is 
displayed  here  to  show  the  benefit  of  the  functional  description  of 
our  current  implementation. 

In  SNePS  code: 

(build 

avb  (Sp  Svc  Svm) 

<fcant  ((build  port  *p  value  *vc  source  calculated) 

(build  port  *p  value  *vm  source  measured)) 

cq  (build 

min  1  max  1 

arg  (build  name:  THEY-MATCH  pi  *vc  p2  *vm> 
arg  (build  port  *p  state  vio-expct] 

In  English: 

If  the  calculated  and  measured  values  of  port  p  are  known  as  vc  &  vm. 

one  and  only  one  of  the  follows  is  true: 

1 ) .  vc  and  vm  match; 

2) .  port  p  displays  a  violated  expectation. 


As  depicted  above,  the  functional  description  is  versatile  in  that  it  supports  the 
simulation  and  the  inference  of  the  device  behavior;  it  supports  hypothetical  reason¬ 
ing;  and  the  representation  scheme  is  quite  simple. 

3.2.  Inference  Engine 

The  inference  engine  for  fault  diagnosis  follows  a  simple  control  structure.  It 
starts  from  the  top  level  of  the  structural  hierarchv  of  the  device,  tries  to  find  the  out¬ 
put  ports  which  show  a  violated  expectation,  and  then  uses  the  structural  description  to 
find  a  subset  of  components  at  next  hierarchical  level  which  might  be  responsible  for 
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the  bad  outputs.  The  process  is  then  mapped  down  to  the  suspicious  parts,  and  a  part  is 
declared  faulty  if  it  shows  some  violated  expectation  at  its  output  port  and  it  is  at  the 
bottom  level  of  the  structural  hierarchy,  i.e.  it  is  the  smallest  replaceable  unit  and 
there’s  no  need  to  examine  its  details. 

The  inference  engine  is  a  rule-based  system  implemented  in  the  SNePS  Semantic 
Network  Processing  System.  The  control  flow  is  enforced  by  a  LISP  driving  function 
called  “diagnose".  SNePS  can  do  both  forward  and  backward  inference,  and  it  is  capable 
of  doing  its  own  reasoning  to  diagnose  the  fault.  The  LISP  driving  function  is  intro¬ 
duced  for  execution  efficiency. 

A  small  set  of  SNePS  rules  is  activated  at  every  stage  of  the  diagnosis.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  three  rules  are  activated  when  reasoning  about  a  possible  violated  expectation  of  a 
specific  port  of  a  device.  One  rule  is  to  deduce  the  measured  value  of  the  port.  If  the 
value  can  not  be  deduced  from  the  wire  connections,  the  rule  would  activate  a  LISP 
function  which  asks  the  user  to  supply  one.  A  similar  rule  is  for  the  calculated  value, 
and  the  last  rule  is  to  compare  the  two  values  to  decide  if  there  is  a  violated  expecta¬ 
tion.  The  last  rule  has  been  shown  in  the  section  on  functional  description. 

The  diagnosis  strategy  along  with  the  combination  of  a  LISP  driving  function  and 
SNePS  rules  turns  out  to  be  very  effective.  The  diagnosis  can  be  monitored  by  the 
SNePS  text  or  graphic  inference  trace.  The  graphical  trace  is  only  available  for  Version 
1,  but  will  be  implemented  for  Version  2,  Another  new  feature  of  Version  2  is  that  it 
warns  the  user  if  the  diagnosis  is  incomplete  due  to  insufficient  information. 

3.3.  Demonstration  Example 

An  annotated  demonstration  is  shown  below.  The  target  device  is  an  M3A2  type 
board.  The  board  has  three  input  ports  and  two  output  ports,  and  it  has  five  sub-parts: 
three  multipliers  and  two  adders.  The  multipliers  and  adders  are  DRU’s,  thus  the  dev¬ 
ice  has  only  two  levels  in  its  structural  hierarchy.  The  structure  of  the  test  device  D1 
is  shown  in  Figure.  1. 


.■  All  annotations  are  shown  in  italics. 

,  Many  output  listings  were  removed  and  the  SNePS  inference  trace 
;  was  turned  off  so  that  the  demonstration  did  not  get  too  long. 


:  Run  the  SNePS  system  which  is  written  in  Franz  LISP. 

;  The  computer  used  is  a  V  AX  1 1/750  at  Dept,  of  CS.  SU NY  at  Buffalo. 

%  sneps 

Franz  Lisp,  Opus  38.79 
Thu  Sep  12  20:37:18  1985 

sneps 

;  The  SNePS  prompt  is  the  asterisk. 

:  Bring  in  all  arc  definitions  used  by  the  network . 

Mintext  ARCS) 

(done  reading  from  ARCS) 


;  Bring  in  the  COM Ponent  library: 

*  (intext  COMP) 

(done  reading  from  COMP) 
exec:  1 9.08  sec  gc:  0.00  sec 

;  Bring  in  the  CONT roL  rules,  ie.,  the  in  ference  engine: 

*  (intext  CONT) 

(done  reading  from  CONT) 
exec:  7.03  sec  gc:  0.00  sec 

;  Load  in  the  functional  descriptions: 

*  ("(load  TUNC)) 

t 

exec:  1.21  sec  gc:  0.00  sec 

;  Declare  the  device  D1  to  be  an  M3A2  type  object: 

*  (device-setup  D1  M3A2) 

;  This  activates  the  level- 1  instantiate  rule  of  the  M3A2  type. 

:  and  build  the  I  O  pons  and  their  function  pointers  as  follows 
(ml21  (state  (TBI-L1))  (type  (M3A2))  (object  (Dl))) 

(ml22  (inp-id  (3))  (inport-of  (Dl))))) 

(ml23  (inp-id  (2))  (inport-of  (Dl))))) 

(ml 24  (inp-id  (1))  (inport-of  (Dl))))) 

(ml26  (p3  (ml22  (inp-id  (3))  (inpon-of  (Dl)))) 

(p2  (ml23  (inp-id  (2))  (inport-of  (Dl)))) 

(pi  (ml 24  (inp-id  (l))  (tnport-of  (Dl)))) 

(pn  (3)) 

(f-rule  (M3A2out2)) 

(port  (ml25  (out-id  (2))  (outport-of  (Dl))))) 

(ml28  (p3  (ml22  (inp-id  (3))  (inport-of  (Dl)))) 

(p2  (ml23  (inp-id  (2))  (inport-of  (Dl )))) 

(pi  (ml24  (inp-id  (l))  (inport-of  (Dl)))) 

(pn  (3)) 

(f-rule  (M3A2outl)) 

(port  (m!27  (out-id  (1))  (outport-of  (Dl))))) 

done 

exec:  32-06  sec  gc:  3.30  sec 

;  The  follows  builds  the  values  of  I/O  ports  of  Dl: 

*  (build  port  (find  inport-of  Dl  inp-id  1) 

value  3  source  measured] 

*  (build  port  (find  inport-of  Dl  inp-id  2) 

value  1  source  measured] 

*  (build  port  (find  inport-of  Dl  inp-id  3) 

value  3  source  measured] 

;  Next  one  should  be  4.  but  a  2  is  observed  for  this  case: 

*  (build  port  (find  outport-of  Dl  out-id  1) 

value  2  source  measured] 

*  (build  port  (find  outport-of  Dl  out-id  2) 

value  6  source  measured] 


;  Begin  the  diagnosis  session  for  device  Dl: 

:  The  messages  prefixed  by  are  from  the  driving  function. 

*  (diagnose  Dl) 
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»®@  diagnose  Dl:  finding  vio-expct _ 

;  I f  the  SNePS  inference  trace  were  on.  it  would  show  that  the  system  found 
:  the  first  output  of  Dl  was  a  violated  expectation,  and  the  other  was  not. 

@@@  adding  TBI-L2  for  Dl  — 

;  Dl  is  instantiated  at  level-2  since  further  investigation  is  needed. 

@@@  adding  TFS  for  Dl  — 

;  Now.  a  state  called  TFS  ( To  Find  Suspects)  is  added  for  Dl.  This 
:  activates  the  rules  which  find  suspicious  sub-parts  of  Dl: 

<&(&(&  suspects  created:  (D1A1  D1M1  D1N12) 

;  Note  that  D1A2  and  D1M3  are  not  suspects. 

;  The  diagnosis  process  is  mapped  down  to  each  suspect: 


(Ei  a:  (a  diagnose  D1A1:  finding  vio-expct 


What  is  the  value  of  port 

(ml55  (inport -of  (DIAl))  (inp-id  (l))) 

value  nil?  1 

What  is  the  value  of  port 

(ml56  (inport -of  (DIAl))  (inp-id  (2))) 

value/ nil?  3 

:  The  system  asks  the  user  to  supply  measured  values  of  ports  if  they 
:  can  not  be  deduced  from  the  wire  connections: 

adding  TBI-L2  for  DIAl  — 


.  *  .  -r.  s 


DIAl  is  faulty  by  vio-expct  &  DRL 

;  DIAl  is  found  to  be  faulty  since  it  is  a  DRU  and  behaves  abnormally. 
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<s*9 diagnose  D1M1:  finding  vio-expct _ 

D1M1  shows  no  problem 
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diagnose  Dl  M2:  finding  vio-expct _ 

D1M2  shows  no  problem 

;  Note  that  both  DIM  1  and  D1M2  are  not  instantiated  at  level-2 
:  since  they  do  not  show  any  violated  expectation  at  their  outputs. 

:  Also  note  that  the  values  of  their  1  O  ports  are  not  requested  since 
:  thex  can  be  deduced  bx  the  sxstem. 
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;  A  final  report  is  given  by  the  system: 

>  >  >  >  >  I  GOT  THE  FAULTY  PARTS  AS  >  >  >  >  > 
(m237  (state  (faulty))  (object  (DlAl))) 

(dumped) 

exec:  398.35  sec  gc:  74.73  sec 


;  The  user  can  check  all  intermediate  and  final  results: 

;  only  a  small  part  of  it  is  shown  below. 

*  (desc  *nodes  -  *oldnodes) 

(m25S  (arg 

(m254  (state  (vio-expct)) 

(port  (ml50  (out-id  (1))  (outport-of  (D1M2)))))) 

(max  (0)) 

(min  (0))) 

;  The  first  output  of  D1M2  shows  no  violated  expectation. 

(m253  (source  (calculated)) 

(value  (3)) 

(port  (ml50  (out-id  (l))  (outport-of  (D1M2))))) 

;  The  calculated  value  of  the  first  output  of  D1M2  is  3. 

(ml 87  (to  (ml25  (out-id  (2))  (outport-of  (Dl)))) 

(from  (ml86  (out-id  (l))  (outport-of  (D1A2))))) 

;  A  wire  runs  from  1st  output  of  D1A2  to  2nd  output  of  Dl. 

(ml66  (sub-parts  (D1M1)  (D1M2)  (D1M3)  (DlAl)  (D1A2))  (super-part  (Dl))) 
;  The  sub  parts  of  Dl  are  DIM  1,  D1M2,  D1M3,  DlAl  and  D1A2. 

(ml65  (state  (TBI-Ll))  (type  (ADDER))  (object  (D1A2))) 

;  D1A2  is  an  ADDER,  and  has  been  instantiated  at  level-1. 

(dumped) 

exec:  15.25  sec  gc:  0.00  sec 

*  (exit) 

No  files  updated. 

% 


4.  DISCUSSION 

An  important  aspect  of  our  research  is  to  find  a  good  knowledge-representation 
scheme  to  support  diagnosis.  Many  researchers  use  standard  predicate  logic,  but  this  has 
several  drawbacks:  the  representation,  the  resolution  technique,  and  the  diagnosis  assump¬ 
tions  seem  fairly  unnatural.  We  have  implemented  our  system  in  the  SNePS  Semantic  Net¬ 
work  Processing  System  [16].  Advantages  are:  (l)  structural  and  functional  knowledge  are 
integrated  into  a  single  network;  (2)  reasoning  is  done  by  rule-based  inference:  (3)  diagnosis 
assumptions  are  handled  in  a  natural  way;  (4)  the  deduction  process  can  be  monitored;  (5) 
inference  can  also  be  traced  graphically;  (6)  the  representation  can  be  easily  expanded  and 
modified;  (7)  procedural  knowledge  is  represented  and  used;  (8)  it  is  smoothly  interfaced 
with  LISP. 

The  structural  description  is  represented  by  instantiation  rules  at  two  different  levels. 
This  scheme  turns  out  to  be  very  effective  and  flexible.  It  can  be  used  to  pre-instantiate  the 
target  device  with  only  little  change.  We  ran  the  same  example  as  the  one  used  in  the  last 
section  in  both  regular  mode,  which  did  the  instantiation  only  when  needed,  and  the  pre- 
mstantiation  mode.  As  expected,  the  former  was  memory  efficient,  and  the  latter  was  good 


for  diagnosis  speed.  For  the  example  of  the  M3A2  type  device,  the  latter  was  four  times 
faster  than  the  former. 

The  main  feature  of  our  device  representation  scheme  is  the  versatility  of  the  system. 
To  adapt  the  system  to  new  devices,  the  only  thing  that  needs  to  be  done  is  to  add  new 
components  to  the  system’s  libraries.  In  order  to  test  this  idea  as  well  as  the  suitability  of 
hierarchical  structural  representation,  we  invented  a  new  device  type  called  XM3A2  and 
put  it  into  the  system.  The  XM3A2  type  has  three  inputs  and  two  outputs,  and  only  has  a 
single  sub-pan  which  is  of  M3A2  type.  Actually,  it  is  a  device  which  has  an  extra  layer 
of  packaging  on  an  M3A2  type  device.  The  M3A2  type  has  been  known  to  the  system, 
thus  only  the  XM3A2  needed  to  be  described  to  the  system,  and  the  description  is  two  sim¬ 
ple  instantiation  rules.  There  is  no  need  for  new  functional  description  since  the  function 
of  XM3A2  is  the  same  as  M3A2.  The  device  has  three  levels  of  structural  hierarchy,  and 
our  test  successfully  found  the  faulty  pan  at  the  lowest  level.  Though  the  example  of 
XM3A2  is  somewhat  simple,  it  displays  the  capability  of  the  system  to  deal  with  a  wide 
range  of  devices  in  the  domain  with  arbitrary  complexity. 

5.  FUTURE  WORK 

A  potential  problem  is  that  this  approach  to  fault  diagnosis  is  only  good  for  digital 
circuitry  without  feedback.  There  are  many  devices  that  are  mixtures  of  digital  and  ana¬ 
log  circuitries.  To  adapt  the  system  to  those  devices  may  require  some  modification  of  the 
device  representation  scheme.  The  representation  and  use  of  second  principle  rules  should 
also  be  introduced  for  better  system  performance. 

In  our  current  scheme,  similar  component  types,  which  have  the  same  function  but 
different  specifications,  are  represented  individually.  An  example  is  the  representation  of 
1-to-l,  l-to-2.  and  l-to-3  transformers.  It  would  be  better  to  represent  all  types  of 
transformers  by  a  single  representation  with  a  parameter  to  specify  the  transforming  rate. 

There  is  no  user  interface  for  adding  new  components  so  far.  The  development  of  a 
formal  language  for  device  representation  may  solve  this  problem  as  well  as  others.  The 
language  should  support  all  diagnosis  related  activities,  such  as  device  simulation  and  struc¬ 
ture  retrieving.  It  should  also  support  the  system  construction  and  adaptation. 


1.  INTRODUCTION 

The  main  mode  of  communication  between  the  SNePS  reasoning  mechanism  used  for 
the  VMES  project  and  the  user  is  intended  to  be  a  graphical  interface.  We  have  lmple- 
mented  a  new  version  of  such  an  interface  called  “SENDING".  This  version  supersedes  the 
version  of  SENDING  that  has  been  described  in  our  final  report  of  the  Post  Doctoral  project 
(SCEEE)  [18]. 

The  first  change  noticeable  between  these  two  versions  is  the  changed  domain.  In  our 
effort  to  construct  a  versatile  program  we  have  changed  the  “device"  of  diagnosis.  While 
the  SCEEE  world  consisted  of  a  small  number  of  logic  gates  which  were  only  partially 
connected,  we  have  since  then  tackled  two  new  devices. 

The  first  one  of  these  devices  is  a  little  Adder  Multiplier  that  has  been  a  test  object  of 
several  researchers  in  the  field  of  trouble  shooting.  The  second  one  is  a  piece  of  a  real  dev¬ 
ice,  a  6  channel  PCM  board.  This  change  of  domain  however  was  not  the  crucial  step. 

Only  insignificant  improvements  have  been  made  to  the  representation  of  visual 
knowledge.  The  basic  case  frames  are  still  the  same  as  described  in  the  SCEEE  report,  and 
so  are  the  used  relations.  The  significant  changes  in  the  second  generation  of  SENDING  are 
an  improvement  in  speed  by  approximately  a  factor  of  seven  of  the  display  program,  and  a 
considerable  expansion  of  the  power  of  both,  the  display  and  the  readform  function.  This 
section  of  our  report  will  first  make  some  general  comments  on  “visual  knowledge"  and 
will  then  continue  by  describing  the  new  options  of  “display”. 

While  visual  knowledge  has  been  dealt  with  implicitly  in  computer  vision  and  from 
a  different  aspect  in  computer  graphics,  and  in  cognitive  psychology  for  quite  some  time, 
we  lately  have  been  experiencing  a  growing  interest  in  an  explicit  treatment  based  on 
Knowledge  Representation  methods  [2,9].  The  crucial  point  here  is  the  interest  in  a  natural 
representation  that  lends  itself  to  reasoning  processes  as  opposed  to  a  representation  for  ease 
of  "recognition"  or  of  “display".  Some  more  references  on  this  subject  are  given  in  the  spe¬ 
cial  section  on  “Other  Activities”,  at  the  end  of  this  paper,  dealing  with  the  acquisition  of 
background  knowledge. 

2.  THE  GRAPHICAL  INTERFACE 


2.1.  Motivation 

Why  should  somebody  want  to  implement  a  program  like  “SENDING"  (SEmantic 
Network  Domain  Interface  Graphics )°  Our  interest  in  this  interface  is  twofold. 
Currently  there  is  a  growing  interest  in  multi  media  communication  [  1 4] .  Technical 
literature  would  be  impossible  without  charts,  diagrams  and  drawings.  It  seems  that 
also  a  dialog  between  a  technician  and  an  advisory  expert  svstem  about  a  technical 
object  like  a  circuit  board  would  profit  very  much  from  a  graphical  component. 

One  can  even  go  so  far  to  say  that  diagrams  are  the  “interiingua”  of  the  technical 
literature.  The  display  o(  the  device  under  repair  can  be  used  in  our  system  by  both  the 
user  and  the  computer  to  refer  to  parts  which  are  currently  under  discussion. 

The  second  source  of  our  interest  in  graphical  interfaces  is  of  theoretical  nature. 
We  are  investigating  principles  of  visual  knowledge  representation.  In  computer  vision 
or  computer  graphics,  representations  are  mainly  designed  in  order  to  permit  efficient 
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recognition  or  display  of  objects.  We  are  interested  in  representations  that  can  be  used 
in  reasoning ,  about  forms  as  well  as  for  display  purposes. 


2.2.  Components  of  the  Interface 

The  SENDING  graphical  interface  contains  several  parts,  the  most  important  of 
which  are  the  “display”  function  and  the  “readform”  function.  The  readform  function 
is  our  (simple)  version  of  a  CAD  device.  It  permits  a  user  to  create  a  simple  object,  con¬ 
sisting  of  arcs,  lines,  circles,  boxes,  text,  etc.  by  drawing  them  on  the  screen  of  a  graphics 
terminal.  Objects  can  contain  several  unconnected  parts  and  are  stored  immediately  as 
named  objects,  namely  as  LISP  functions. 

Although  it  is  not  our  purpose  to  compete  with  any  of  the  very  fancy  existing 
CAD  systems,  considerable  improvements  to  readform  have  been  made  over  the  last 
year.  Currently  work  is  done  on  the  third  generation  of  readform.  Only  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  arcs  made  it  possible  to  design  most  of  the  common  logic  symbols  (AND  and  OR 
gates)  and  of  transformers.  In  earlier  described  versions  of  SENDING  a  separate  libarary 
was  necessary  for  round  objects. 

Improvements  currently  worked  on  are  commands  that  make  the  creation  of 
repetitive  structures  easier.  Also  earlier  defined  objects  can  be  loaded  into  currently 
built  up  more  complex  objects. 

The  logical  counter  part  of  readform  is  the  “display”  function.  Display  takes  one 
or  more  nodes  of  a  semantic  network  as  arguments.  These  nodes  can  be  either  base 
nodes,  representing  objects,  or  assertion  nodes,  representing  simple  propositions  about  one 
object.  Assuming  the  semantic  network  contains  propositions  about  form,  position  and 
attributes  of  an  object,  “display”  can  retrieve  this  information  and  create  a  picture  of 
the  object  on  the  screen.  Dispiavabie  propositions  also  have  to  say  something  about 
form- position  of  an  object,  and  the  display  of  the  proposition  is  done  by  showing  the 
described  object. 

It  should  be  noted  that  this  approach  to  image  generation  is  different  from  the 
techniques  usually  employed  by  computer  graphics  programs.  Our  object  descriptions 
are  given  in  a  declarative  format,  incorporating  them  together  with  a  part  and  a  type 
hierarchy  into  a  single  network.  We  are  comparing  this  approach  to  graphics  with 
language  generation  from  an  internal  knowledge  representation.  Such  a  language  gen¬ 
eration  program  takes  a  semantic  network  as  its  input  and  generates  a  surface  utterance 
from  it.  The  difference  here  is,  that  a  picture  is  generated. 


2.3.  How  display  works 

The  “form”  itself  is  a  LISP  function  (created  by  readform),  which  is  represented  in 
the  semantic  network  as  a  base  node  whose  node  label  is  identical  to  the  function  name. 
(For  explanations  of  the  SNePS  terminology  refer  to  the  given  reference  about  SNePS 
[16]  ). 
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The  detailed  process  of  displaying  an  object  is:  first  the  part  hierarchy  is  used  to 
retrieve  subparts  of  the  given  object;  then  forms  and  positions  of  all  parts  are  retrieved. 
We  are  permitting  several  different  methods  of  positioning  which  are  expressed  with 
different  case  frames  in  the  network.  The  simplest  case  is  absolute  positioning  in  device 
coordinates.  More  involved  are  relative  position  of  an  object  to  another  object  or  to  its 
super-object.  The  most  complicated  version  retrieves  the  relative  position  ot  a  part  rela¬ 
tive  to  its  super-part  by  using  the  type  hierarchy  that  part  and  super-part  belong  to. 
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After  knowing  position  and  form,  attributes  of  objects  are  retrieved.  Attributes 
can  be  either  symbolic  attributes  or  iconic  attributes.  An  iconic  attribute  is  directly 
displayable,  and  the  simplest  form  of  such  an  attribute  is  “color".  Symbolic  attributes 
have  to  be  mapped  into  iconic  attributes,  in  order  to  make  them  displayable.  For 
instance  we  are  marking  faulty  objects  by  changing  their  genuine  color  into  a  signal 
color  (red).  In  this  case  the  same  medium  (color)  is  used  to  express  a  different  fact. 

Attributes  in  our  system  are  treated  in  a  way  that  we  have  not  seen  described  in 
the  literature  before,  namely  by  making  the  attribute  class  itself  a  LISP  function.  An 
attribute  value  is  passed  to  this  LISP  function  as  an  argument  (sometimes  a  dummy 
value),  together  with  the  form  function,  effectively  making  the  attribute-class  function 
a  functional.  The  returned  value  of  the  attribute-class  function  is  again  a  form  func¬ 
tion,  but  it  is  modified  according  to  the  given  attribute. 

Our  approach  to  attributes  guarantees  that  we  can  apply  new  predicates  to  old 
forms,  without  ever  changing  the  form-functions.  Any  alternative  that  comes  to  mind 
would  require  adding  new  parameters  to  form-functions.  More  details  on  the  case 
frames  used  for  form  position  attributes  can  be  found  in  the  repeatedly  quoted  SCEEE 
report. 
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2,4.  Special  display  Parameters 
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2.4.1.  Modality 

The  display  function  permits  the  user  to  specify  a  number  of  different  parame 
ters.  One  is  a  “modality"  parameter.  In  our  maintenance  domain  we  are  dealing 
with  structural  and  functional  properties  of  objects.  This  implies  that  it  is  possible 
and  desirable  to  display  objects  in  both  these  aspects  (or  as  we  say.  modalities).  The 
user  can  select  which  of  the  stored  aspects  he  wants  to  see.  by  specifying  the  modal 
ity  parameter  accordingly.  Functional  display  is  the  default. 

The  modality  parameter  is  perfectly  general  and  can  be  extended  to  any 
number  of  different  aspects,  however  we  currently  see  no  need  for  others  than  struc¬ 
tural  and  functional  displays.  Assertions  for  different  modalities  are  not  structured 
in  a  Hendrix  type  [6]  partition  system  but  they  contain  a  modality  slot  in  the  object 
description  case  frame. 

Our  current  research  has  led  us  to  the  result  that  structural  and  functional 
displays  should  be  treated  differently,  and  we  will  talk  about  this  more  in  the  sec 
tion  on  future  work. 


2.4.2.  Pruning  the  display 

If  a  display  function  is  used  as  an  intelligent  system  as  opposed  to  a  simple 
mapping  from  a  data  structure  to  a  display  device,  there  has  to  be  a  way  to  “prune” 
the  display  to  avoid  “overloading”  the  user,  by  presenting  irrelevant  and  therefore 
confusing  information.  (One  of  our  goals  in  this  project  is  to  find  a  method  to  create 
a  cognitively  appealing  representation  that  limits  the  displayed  information  to 
relevant  objects  and  relations). 

Several  optional  parameters  for  display  have  been  defined,  that  permit  the  user 
to  control  the  amount  of  information  that  he  receives.  Our  goal  is  to  automatize  this 
process  entirely,  but  currently  the  user  has  to  decide  himself  what  he  considers 
appealing.  The  follow  ing  paragraphs  contain  a  description  of  these  user  options. 
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As  mentioned  before,  our  representation  uses  a  part  hierarchy.  A  “level” 
parameter  permits  the  user  to  limit  the  number  of  levels  in  the  part  hierarchy  that 
are  displayed.  If,  for  example,  an  object  has  sub-parts  which  have  sub-parts  in  turn, 
it  is  possible  to  limit  the  display  to  showing  only  sub-parts,  but  not  their  sub-parts 
(i.e.  the  sub-sub-parts  of  the  object  are  not  shown).  Any  number  of  levels  can  be 
represented  in  the  semantic  network,  and  correspondingly  any  natural  number  can 
be  specified  for  the  level  parameter.  Figure  1  displays  our  Adder/Multiplier  board  at 
tlevel  2.  Figure  2  shows  the  same  Adder/Multiplier  at  :level  3. 


Sometimes  the  number  of  effectively  visible  objects  might  be  responsible  for 
overloading  of  the  user.  Therefore  an  “objects”  parameter  limits  the  number  of 
(sub)objects  displayed.  As  in  the  level  case,  objects  are  retrieved  from  the  part 
hierarchy  by  using  breadth  first  selection.  If  the  specified  number  of  objects  has  been 
shown,  display  will  terminate  in  the  midst  of  a  level. 

In  our  current  representation  there  is  no  way  to  express  different  importance 
for  different  sub-parts:  therefore  an  “object”  parameter  results  sometimes  in  display¬ 
ing  “unimportant"  parts,  a  problem  which  has  been  criticized  by  several  users.  We 
plan  to  investigate  tins  question  in  the  future. 
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Objects  in  the  VMES  system  can  themselves  be  of  quite  varying  complexity.  A 
simple  wire  is  an  object,  but  a  16  leg  integrated  circuit  is  also  one  object.  In  order  to 
take  care  of  this  problem  another  display  option  has  been  programmed,  the  “com¬ 
plexity"  parameter. 

Display’s  “complexity”  parameter  extends  the  ideas  developed  above  by  count 
ing  not  the  number  of  objects,  but  the  number  of  graphical  primitives  contained  in 
them.  So  it  is  possible  for  the  user  to  limit  the  number  of  graphics  primitives  that 
are  displayed.  In  this  way  two  display  calls  with  the  same  “complexity”  parameter 
might  create  either  a  picture  of  a  simple  object  with  five  sub-parts,  or  a  picture  of  a 
complicated  object  with  only  one  sub-part. 


2.4.3.  Optimal  screen  use 

Another  type  of  display  option  deals  with  the  use  of  the  given  screen  space, 
the  so  called  “fill”  option.  If  display  is  called  with  the  “fill”  option,  it  dynamically 
computes  its  own  window  to  viewport  mapping  to  guarantee  an  optimal  use  of  the 
given  (globally  specified)  viewport.  This  option  is  also  the  only  way  to  display 
parts  of  the  world  that  do  not  fit  into  screen  coordinates,  in  this  way  a  user  sees 
small  objects  at  a  reasonable  size,  while  large  objects  still  fit  into  the  screen.  Still  he 
does  not  have  to  know  anything  about  viewports  and  windows. 

The  “fill”  option  also  permits  us  to  avoid  another  common  problem  in  computer 
graphics.  If  a  window  is  defined  arbitrarily,  chances  are  that  some  of  the  displayed 
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objects  will  be  cut  into  two  parts,  only  one  of  which  is  inside  the  window.  This 
requires  in  commonly  used  graphics  packages  the  very  time  consuming  activity  of 
“clipping".  We  also  think  that  the  average  user  is  not  interested  in  half  objects.  All 
the  things  that  he  specifies  because  he  wants  to  see  them,  he  wants  to  see  in  whole. 
All  the  objects  he  does  not  specif y  he  either  does  not  want  to  see  at  all,  or  at  least  he 
does  not  mind  if  they  are  not  shown  to  him  (in  half!).  Cutting  objects  into  parts 
disagrees  with  our  whole  object  oriented  approach  to  Al. 

The  way  all  this  is  achieved  is  by  having  display/fill  compute  an  optimal  win¬ 
dow  in  the  world  which  completely  surrounds  all  desired  objects  with  the  smallest 
possible  rectangular  extent.  This  window  is  mappied  into  the  supplied  viewport, 
using  the  same  scale  factor  for  both  x  and  y  coordinates.  This  guarantees  filling  the 
viewport  in  one  of  these  two  dimensions.  (Note  that  in  order  to  fill  it  in  both 
dimensions  distortions  would  be  necessary,  which  might  show  a  circle  as  an  ellipsis. 
This  is  not  only  optically  undesirable,  but  also  difficult  to  compute). 

An  extension  of  the  “fill”  option  is  the  “intell”  option.  It  constitutes  another 
step  in  giving  the  system  possibility  to  decide  what  to  display.  Although  the  name 
■’intell"  seems  a  little  bit  pretentious,  it  is  definitely  a  step  towards  having  the  sys¬ 
tem  figure  out  what  the  user  really  wants  to  see  as  opposed  as  to  what  he  is  asking 
for.  The  intell  option  is  the  solution  for  the  following  problem.  If  a  user  requests 
to  see  a  certain  object,  he  might  at  the  same  time  be  interested  to  see  where  this 
object  “fits  into  the  whole”. 

A  user  might  also  want  to  know  if  there  are  several  other  objects  of  the  same 
tvpie.  If  display  is  called  w'lth  the  “intell”  option  it  will  display  the  user  specified 
obiect(s)  in  one  view'port  and  in  another  viewport,  will  show  the  chain  of  all 
supaer-objects  of  the  user  spjecified  object(s).  Currently  the  default  viewports  are  the 
left  half  of  the  screen  for  the  object,  and  the  right  half  of  the  screen  for  the  super¬ 
objects.  Every  supaer-object  will  be  shown  to  tw’o  levels  depth  (see  “levels”  above). 
So  if  a  user  displays  a  leg  of  an  AND  gate,  then  the  AND  gate  w  ith  all  its  ports 
“(  legs  )”  will  be  displayed.  If  the  supxr-object  of  the  AND  gate  is  a  board,  then  the 
board  will  be  displayed  with  all  its  gates,  but  not  with  their  legs.  The  use  of  the 
"intell”  option  is  shown  in  Figure  3.  Figure  3  and  all  other  figures  were  created 
with  a  printer  that  directly  dumpas  a  screenful  from  a  graphics  terminal.  It  shows  a 
multiplier  displayed  in  the  left  viewport,  and  the  corresponding  Adder  Multiplier 
board  in  the  right  viewport.  Finally  Figure  4  shows  the  6  channel  PCM  board  in  the 
right  viewport  and  one  of  its  PCM  chips  in  the  left  viewport. 


2.5.  Graphical  Inference  Trace 

The  SNePS  system  has  a  tracing  facility  which  permits  a  user  to  watch  the  reason¬ 
ing  process  of  SNePS.  The  function  that  is  used  for  tracing  is  independent  of  SNePS,  and 
it  is  possible  to  plug  different  interfaces  into  this  position.  An  important  aspect  of 
display  is  that  it  can  be  used  as  such  an  interface.  In  other  words,  an  observer  can 
watch  what  SNePS  is  currently  “thinking"  about. 

In  our  implementation  of  a  diagnosis  system  lor  the  Adder  Multiplier  board  that 
we  have  mentioned  above,  the  system  marks  parts  that  it  is  currentlv  “thinking"  about 
by  displaying  a  question  mark  above  them,  and  parts  that  it  found  a  conclusion  about 
bv  showing  an  exclamation  mark  above  them.  The  faulty  part  is  shown  in  the  final 
display  in  red. 

This  is  a  direct  consequence  of  SNePS  figuring  out  that  the  part  is  bad.  I  sing  the 
attribute  mechanism  described  above,  the  “state”  attribute  class  is  automatical 


translated  into  the  signal  color  red.  After  the  reasoning  process  has  terminated,  anv 
display  command  of  the  object  found  faulty  will  again  be  in  the  new  color.  This  is  the 
case,  because  the  semantic  network  has  been  changed  permanently  by  the  reasoning  pro¬ 
cess.  The  mechanism  of  infertrace  does  of  now  not  work  for  the  PCM  board  for  which 
we  use  a  much  more  complicated  representation  system  which  has  created  unexpected 
interactions. 


3.  FUTURE  WORK 

Our  future  plans  include  the  investigation  of  the  knowledge  representation  scheme 
for  display  purposes.  We  also  have  noted  interesting  differences  between  structural  and 
functional  displays.  These  differences  have  to  do  w'lth  the  different  types  of  knowledge 
that  have  to  be  specified.  While  structural  displays  require  considerably  more  fixed  coordi¬ 
nate  values,  functional  displays  can  replace  this  type  of  knowledge  bv  knowledge  about 
object  clusters  and  their  inner  workings. 
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A  Fault  Diagnosis  System  Based  on  an  Integrated  Knowledge  Base’ 

Stuart  C.  Shapiro,  Sargur  N.  Srihari,  James  Geller,  Ming-Ruey  Taie 
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State  University  of  New  York  at  Buffalo 
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Goal  of  the  Project.  We  are  developing  a  versatile  maintenance  expert  system  (YMES)  for 
trouble-shooting  electrical  circuits.  VMES  is  able  to  diagnose  a  variety  of  common  faults  of 
electrical  equipment.  It  can  easily  be  adapted  to  new  devices,  and  can  communicate  with  the 
user  through  natural  language,  graphics  and  menus. 

Structural  and  functional  descriptions,  usually  referred  to  as  “design  models"  of  a  device, 
build  one  type  of  knowledge  in  our  integrated  knowledge  base.  This  kind  of  knowledge  has 
been  widely  used  by  fault  diagnosis  researchers  as  a  solution  to  the  difficulties  of  empirical- 
rule-based  diagnosis  systems  in  knowledge  acquisition,  diagnosis  capability,  and  system  gen 
eralization  [lj.  The  knowledge  needed  for  building  such  a  system  is  readily  available  and 
well-structured.  Empirical  associations  of  individual  devices  are  excluded  due  to  their  highly 
device-specific  nature,  which  impairs  versatility. 

Domain  knowledge  has  long  been  ignored  by  researchers  of  design  model  based  systems. 
This  sort  of  knowledge  is  not  pan  of  the  design  model,  yet  it  consists  of  common  rules  for  the 
domain.  Though  it  may  still  be  empirical,  it  can  be  applied  to  any  device  in  the  domain.  An 
example  is  that  a  burnt  appearance  of  a  low  level  component,  such  as  a  resistor,  will  usually 
impiv  that  it  is  a  faulty  pan. 

System  Architecture.  An  important  aspect  of  our  research  is  to  find  a  good  knowledge 
representation  scheme  for  fault  diagnosis.  Many  researchers  use  predicate  logic,  but  this  has 
several  drawbacks:  the  representation,  the  resolution  rule,  and  the  diagnosis  assumptions  seem 
fairly  unnatural  [2].  We  are  implementing  our  system  using  SVPS  the  “Semantic  Network 
Processing  System"  [3J.  Advantages  are:  (l)  structural  and  functional  knowledge  is  integrated 
into  a  single  network:  (2)  the  powerful  SNePS  non-standard  connectives  permit  us  to  express 
rules  of  a  degree  of  complexity  which  most  other  Horn  clause  based  systems  cannot  use:  (3) 
diagnosis  assumptions  are  handled  in  a  natural  way;  (4)  the  deduction  process  can  be  mom 
tored;  (5)  inference  can  be  traced  graphically;  (6)  the  representation  can  be  easily  expanded  and 
modified;  (7)  procedural  knowledge  is  represented  and  used. 

YMES  consists  of  an  integrated  knowledge  base  and  a  device  independent  inference 
engine.  A  hierarchically  arranged  knowledge  base  provides  abstraction  levels  of  devices,  and 
makes  the  inference  engine  able  to  focus  on  a  limited  number  of  objects  at  any  time.  Initially 
only  component  types  are  represented  in  the  knowledge  base,  an  object  is  instantiated  only 
when  needed.  Since  devices  in  the  domain  share  common  components,  this  approach  avoids 
redundant  representations.  When  the  system  is  adapted  to  a  new  device,  the  only  thing  needed 
is  to  add  descriptions  of  the  new  component  types  used  by  the  new  device. 

An  important  part  of  YMES  is  its  graphical  interface  which  comprises  a  separate  subsys 
tern  called  as  “SENDING"  (SEmantic  Network  Domain  Interface  Graphics).  The  mam  part  of 
this  interface  is  a  function  "display"  which  generates  a  picture  from  a  semantic  network 
representation.  Unlike  the  usual  computer  graphics  approach  to  image  generation,  it  is  more 
comparable  to  a  language  generation  program  that  takes  a  semantic  network  as  its  input  and 

1  ttorr.  reported  here  uas  supported  ir,  part  tn  the  Air  Force  Xcstems  Command.  Rome  A.r  [lev elopmer.t  (enter 
and  the  Air  Fore?  (JftKt  of  Seiernfu  Research 


generates  a  surface  utterance,  Ln  this  case  a  picture,  from  it. 

The  display  function  permits  the  user  to  specify  a  number  of  different  parameters.  One 
is  a  ''modality"  parameter  which  permits  the  user  to  select  whether  the  structural  or  func¬ 
tional  aspect  of  a  device  should  be  displayed. 

If  a  display  function  is  used  as  an  intelligent  system  as  opposed  to  a  simple  mapping 
from  a  data  structure  to  a  display  device,  there  has  to  be  a  way  to  "prune"  the  display  to 
avoid  "overloading”  the  user,  by  presenting  irrelevant  and  therefore  confusing  information. 
One  of  our  goals  in  this  project  is  to  find  a  method  to  create  a  cognitively  appealing  representa¬ 
tion. 

Our  representation  uses  a  part  hierarchy.  A  "level”  parameter  permits  the  user  to  limit 
the  number  of  levels  in  the  part  hierarchy  that  are  displayed.  If  a  pan  has  sub-parts  which 
have  sub-parts  in  turn,  it  is  possible  to  limit  the  display  to  showing  only  sub-parts,  but  not 
their  sub-parts.  Sometimes  the  number  of  effectively  visible  objects  might  be  responsible  for 
overloading  of  the  user.  Therefore  an  "objects"  parameter  limits  the  number  of  (sub)objects 
displayed  using  breadth  first  selection. 

Display’s  "complexity"  parameter  limits  the  number  of  graphics  primitives  that  are 
displayed,  ln  this  way  two  display  calls  with  the  same  "complexity"  parameter  might  create 
either  a  picture  of  simple  object  with  five  sub-objects,  or  of  a  complicated  object  with  no  sub¬ 
objects.  If  display  is  called  u'lth  the  "fill"  option,  it  dynamically  computes  its  own  window  to 
viewport  mapping  to  guarantee  an  optimal  use  of  the  given  (globally  specified)  viewport. 

If  display  is  called  with  the  “intell"  option  it  will  display  the  user  specified  object(s)  in 
one  viewport  and  in  another  viewport,  will  show  the  chain  of  ail  super-objects  of  the  user 
specified  object(s)  to  a  depth  of  two  levels.  This  permits  the  user  to  find  out  where  the  object 
he  wanted  to  see  is,  relative  to  the  'whole"  object  he  is  dealing  with.  An  important  aspect  of 
display  is,  that  it  can  be  used  by  SNePS,  to  show  SNePS’  reasoning  graphically.  In  other  words, 
an  observer  can  watch  what  SNePS  is  currently  “thinking”  about. 

A  version  of  VMES  has  been  developed  and  used  successfully  to  pinpoint  a  faulty  adder 
of  an  adder/muluplier  board,  which  is  a  favorite  artificial  example  of  researchers  in  this 
domain.  In  this  version  the  system  marks  parts  that  it  is  currently  thinking  about  by  display¬ 
ing  a  "?"  above  them,  and  parts  that  it  found  a  conclusion  about  by  showing  an  "T  above  them. 
The  faulty  part  is  shown  in  the  final  display  in  red. 

Future  Plans.  We  successfully  adapted  the  system  to  a  simplified  real  device,  a  six  channel 
PCM  board  used  for  telephone  communication.  Our  future  plans  include  the  investigation  of 
domain  knowledge,  and  further  development  of  the  knowledge  representation  scheme  for  rea- 
soning  and  display. 
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Abstract 


Artificial  Intelligence  (AI)  is  the  branch  of  Computer  Science  which  studies  how  to  enable 
computers  to  exhibit  “intelligent”  behavior.  One  of  the  central  problems  in  Al  research, 
automated  reasoning,  is  that  of  how  computers  can  automatically  draw  conclusions  from 
bodies  of  information.  The  methodology  for  addressing  this  problem  requires  choosing  a  gen¬ 
eral  area  of  application,  choosing  a  representational  scheme  for  the  propositions  in  the  domain 
of  application,  and  developing  methods  for  deriving  new  information  from  old  information. 
One  branch  of  automated  reasoning  is  concerned  with  what  to  do  when  a  '-ontradiction  is 
found  during  the  reasoning  process. 

Systems  that  are  able  to  detect  contradictions  and'or  identify  their  causes,  called  Belief  Revi¬ 
sion  Systems,  Truth  Maintenance  Systems,  or  Reason  Maintenance  Systems,  have  been  imple¬ 
mented  by  several  researchers  in  Al.  Most  of  the  Al  w'ork  done  in  the  field  of  belief  revision 
is  characterized  by  being  directed  towards  the  implementation  of  belief  revision  systems, 
without  explicit  concern  about  the  theoretical  foundations  of  such  systems.  In  this  paper,  we 
present  a  logic  suitable  to  support  belief  revision  systems  and  discuss  the  properties  of  a  belief 
revision  system  based  on  that  logic. 

One  of  the  fundamental  problems  that  any  logic  underlying  a  belief  revision  system  has  to 
address  is  how  to  keep  track  of  and  propagate  propositional  dependencies.  This  is  important, 
because,  in  the  event  of  detection  of  a  contradiction,  one  should  be  able  to  identify  exactly 
which  assumptions  were  used  in  the  derivation  of  the  contradictory  propositions,  in  order  not 
to  blame  some  assumption  irrelevant  to  the  occurrence  of  the  contradiction  as  the  culprit  for 
the  contradiction.  In  the  field  of  logic,  the  relevance  logicians  have  also  been  interested  in 
keeping  track  of  what  assumptions  were  used  to  derive  any  given  proposition:  thev  have 
developed  mechanisms  for  this,  as  well  as  for  preventing  the  introduction  of  irrelevancies.  The 


SWM  system,  described  in  this  paper,  is  based  on  relevance  logic  and  makes  use  of  the  book¬ 
keeping  mechanisms  of  relevance  logic.  In  addition.  SWM  has  some  other  mechanisms  to 
remember  the  contradictions  that  were  derived,  to  prevent  their  re-derivation. 

The  SWM  formalism  guarantees  that  (l)  Each  wff  is  associated  with  every  hypotheses  that 
was  used  in  its  derivation.  Each  wff  is  only  associated  with  the  hypotheses  that  were  used 
in  its  derivation.  (3)  Each  wff  is  associated  with  every  set  known  to  be  inconsistent  with  the 
hypotheses  used  in  the  derivation  of  the  wff.  (4)  The  application  of  the  rules  of  inference  is 
blocked  if  the  resulting  wff  would  be  dependent  on  a  set  of  hypotheses  known  to  be  incon¬ 


sistent. 


1.  Background 


The  ability  to  reason  about  and  adapt  to  a  changing  environment  is  an  important  aspect 
of  intelligent  behavior.  Most  computer  programs  constructed  by  researchers  in  AI  maintain  a 
model  of  their  environment  (the  external  and/or  internal  environments),  which  is  updated  to 
reflect  the  perceived  changes  in  the  environment.  The  model  of  the  environment  is  typically 
stored  in  a  knowledge  base  (containing  propositions  about  the  state  of  the  environment),  and 
the  program  manipulates  the  information  in  this  knowledge  base.  Most  of  the  manipulation 
consists  of  drawing  inferences  from  information  in  the  knowledge  base.  All  the  inferences 
drawn  are  added  to  the  knowledge  base.  One  reason  for  model  updating  (and  thus  knowledge 
base  updating!  is  the  detection  of  contradictors'  information  about  the  environment.  In  this 
case,  the  updating  should  be  preceded  by  a  decision  about  which  proposition  in  the  knowledge 
base  is  the  culprit  for  the  contradiction,  its  removal1  from  the  knowledge  base  and  the  subse¬ 
quent  removal  from  the  knowledge  base  of  every  proposition  that  depends  on  the  selected 
culprit. 

Systems  that  are  able  to  detect  contradictions  and  or  identify  their  causes,  called  Belief 
Revision  Systems,  Truth  Maintenance  Systems,  or  Reason  Maintenance  Systems,  have  been 
implemented  by  several  researchers  in  Al.  Most  of  the  AI  work  done  in  the  field  of  belief 
revision  is  characterized  by  being  directed  towards  the  implementation  of  belief  revision  sys¬ 
tems,  without  explicit  concern  about  the  theoretical  foundations  of  such  systems.  In  this 
paper,  we  present  a  logic  suitable  to  support  belief  revision  systems  and  discuss  the  properties 
of  a  belief  revision  system  based  on  that  logic. 

Specifically,  in  this  paper  we  discuss  the  following  issues:  What  kind  of  logic  should 
underlie  a  computer  program  used  for  applications  in  belief  revision7  What  kind  of  provisos 
should  be  supplied  by  the  logic  in  order  to  cope  with  the  possible  occurrence  of  contradictions7 

'Or  making  inaccessible  to  the  program. 
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How  should  a  computer  program  based  on  that  logic  interpret  those  provisos  in  order  to 
recover  from  contradictions  and  to  avoid  performing  reasoning  from  contradictory 
hypotheses'1  How  should  a  computer  program  based  on  that  logic  distinguish  between  proposi¬ 
tions  believed  by  different  individuals'1 

Section  1  of  the  paper  describes  the  background  work  in  AI  related  to  belief  revision  and 
discusses  problems  existing  in  previously  developed  systems;  Sections  2  through  11  present  a 
logical  svstem,  the  SWM  system,  that  relies  on  the  notion  of  dependency  and  provides  for 
dealing  with  contradictions.  The  SWM  system  is  loosely  based  on  relevance  logic  and  associ¬ 
ates  each  proposition  with  the  set  of  hypotheses  that  were  really  used  in  its  derivation  and 
with  the  sets  of  hypotheses  with  which  it  is  incompatible.  The  rules  of  inference  of  SWM  are 
stated  so  that  they  prevent  the  combination  of  propositions  known  to  be  incompatible.  Sec¬ 
tions  11  through  13  discuss  the  features  that  a  computer  system  based  on  SWM  will  exhibit. 
These  features  define  the  behavior  of  an  abstract  belief  revision  system,  which  we  call  MBR 
(Multiple  Belief  Reasoner).  MBR  is  an  abstract  system  in  the  sense  that  it  is  described  indepen- 
dentlv  of  its  implementation.  In  MBR  a  context  is  any  set  of  hypotheses.  A  context  deter¬ 
mines  a  belief  space  ,  which  is  the  set  of  all  propositions  depending  exclusively  on  the 
hypotheses  defining  the  context.  We  discuss  how  the  contradiction-handling  features  of  SWM 
are  reflected  in  the  notions  of  context  and  belief  space.  We  also  discuss  how  such  notions  can 
be  used  to  represent  the  beliefs  of  different  individuals  in  a  common  knowledge  base,  main¬ 
taining  a  clear  distinction  between  them.  Finally,  Section  14  presents  an  example  obtained 
using  SNeBR,  a  particular  implementation  of  MBR. 

The  conventional  approach  to  handling  contradictions  consists  of  changing  the  most 
recent  decision  made,  i.e.,  the  contradiction  is  blamed  on  the  most  recent  decision  made  (chrono¬ 
logical  backtracking).  An  alternative  solution  (dependency -directed  backtracking)  consists  of 
changing,  not  the  last  choice  made,  but  the  choice  that  most  likely  caused  the  unexpected  condi¬ 
tion  to  occur.  This  second  approach,  proposed  in  the  late  70's  by  Stallman  and  Sussman  ori- 


ginated  a  great  deal  of  research  in  an  area  of  AJ  that  has  become  known  as  “belief  revision". 


Belief  revision  is  an  area  of  A1  research  concerned  with  the  issues  of  revising  sets  of 
beliefs  when  new  information  is  found  to  contradict  old  information.  Research  topics  in  belief 
revision  include  the  study  of  representation  of  beliefs,  in  particular  how  to  represent  the 
notion  of  belief  dependency;  the  development  of  methods  for  selecting  the  subset  of  beliefs 
responsible  for  contradictions;  and  the  development  of  techniques  to  remove  some  subset  of 
beliefs  from  the  original  set  of  beliefs.  Belief  revision  systems  [Doyle  and  London  80,  Martins 
forthcoming]  are  AI  programs  that  deal  with  contradictions.  They  perform  reasoning  from  the 
propositions  in  a  knowledge  base,  “filtering"  these  propositions,  so  that  only  part  of  the 
knowledge  base  is  "perceived",  namely,  the  set  of  propositions  which  are  under  consideration. 
This  set  of  propositions  is  usually  called  the  set  of  believed  propositions.  When  the  belief  revi¬ 
sion  system  decides  to  consider  another  of  these  sets  it  is  usual  to  say  that  it  changes  its 
beliefs.  Typically  the  belief  revision  system  explores  alternatives,  makes  choices,  explores  the 
consequences  of  its  choices,  and  compares  results  obtained  when  using  different  choices.  If  a 
contradiction  is  detected  during  this  process,  then  the  belief  revision  system  will  revise  the 
knowledge  base,  "erasing"  some  propositions  to  get  rid  of  the  contradiction.-’ 

Belief  revision  systems  in  AI  have  their  roots  in  the  frame  problem  [McCarthy  and 
Hayes  69,  Raphael  71,  Hayes  73),  the  problem  of  deciding  w'hich  conditions  change  and  which 
conditions  do  not  change  when  a  system  undergoes  some  modification.  The  basis  of  the  prob¬ 
lem  is  that  although  it  is  possible  to  specify  the  ways  in  which  a  system's  environment  might 
change  in  terms  of  the  effects  of  actions,  some  way  of  deciding  what  remains  unchanged  by 
the  actions  must  also  be  specified.  For  example,  when  planning  a  sequence  of  actions  to  stack  a 
red  block  on  a  green  block,  it  is  obvious  that  one  needs  an  axiom  that  asserts  that  a  block  is 
where  you  put  it  after  you  move  it  there.  It  is  less  obvious  that  one  also  needs  an  axiom  that 

^hert  art  some  cases  in  which  it  is  desirable  to  continue  reasoning  within  a  knowledge  bast  in  which  a  contrad 
icuon  exists,  for  a  description  of  this  tvpe  of  reasoning  refer  to  (Martins  S.t). 
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asserts  that  the  color  of  a  block  doesn't  change  after  it  has  been  moved.  And  uhat  about  the 
other  myriad  facts  about  the  world  that  don't  change  when  you  move  a  block0 

A  significant  milestone  towards  the  development  of  belief  revision  systems  is  the  work 
of  Stallman  and  Sussman.  who  designed  a  system,  called  EL  in  which  dependencies  of  proposi¬ 
tions  are  permanently  recorded  [Stallman  and  Sussman  77].  EL  maintains  a  complete  record 
(trace)  of  its  reasoning,  using  it  both  to  decide  which  alternative  choices  to  make  when  some¬ 
thing  goes  wrong  and  to  explain  its  line  of  reasoning.  Along  with  each  derived  proposition,  EL 
stores  the  set  of  all  propositions  directly  used  in  its  derivation  and  the  rule  of  inference  used  to 
derive  it,  the  dependency  record  of  the  proposition.  EL  solves  electric  circuit  problems.  While 
searching  for  the  values  of  the  circuit  parameters,  EL  may  have  to  “guess"  the  operating  range 
of  some  devices.  Later  on.  if  an  inconsistency  is  found,  EL  knows  that  somewhere  along  the 
way  it  guessed  a  wrong  state  for  some  device.  The  novelty  of  ELs  approach  to  backtracking  is 
that  the  assumption  that  is  changed  during  backtracking  does  not  necessarily  correspond  to  the 
last  choice  made  but  rather  to  the  assumption  that  most  likely  caused  the  contradiction  to  occur 
( dependenc\-direcied  backtracking).  When  an  inconsistency  is  detected,  EL  searches  through 
the  chain  of  dependency  records  of  the  inconsistent  propositions  until  it  finds  all  the  assump¬ 
tions  (guesses  made)  upon  which  the  inconsistent  propositions  depend.  Heuristics  are  then  used 
to  rule  out  one  of  them.  This  set  of  assumptions  is  recorded  as  leading  to  a  contradiction  and  is 
never  tried  again. 

Stallman  and  Sussman’s  work  had  two  major  influences  in  Al:  (l)  It  opened  a  new  per¬ 
spective  on  the  handling  of  alternatives  (dependency-directed  backtracking).  (2)  It  influenced 
the  creation  of  systems  that  handle  and  can  recover  from  contradictions  (belief  revision  sys¬ 
tems). 

Building  upon  Stallman  and  Sussman’s  work,  Doyle  designed  the  Truth- Maintenance 


System  (TMS)  [Doyle  78,  79,  80l  the  first  domain -independent  belief  revision  system  TMS 
maintains  a  knowledge  base  of  propositions,  each  of  which  is  explicitly  marked  as  believed  or 
disbelieved.  TMS  may  be  told  that  some  propositions  are  contradictory,  in  which  case  it 
automatically  revises  its  beliefs  so  that  no  inconsistent  set  of  propositions  is  simultaneously 
believed. 

TMS  is  based  on  the  definition  of  two  kinds  of  obiects:  prepositions  and  justifications. 
Justifications  represent  the  reasons  why  TMS  believes  or  disbelieves  a  certain  proposition. 
Attached  to  each  proposition  in  the  knowledge  base,  there  is  one  (or  more)  justification's)  that 
supports  TMS's  belief  or  disbelief  in  that  proposition.  A  justification  contains  two  lists  of  pro¬ 
positions,  the  inlist  and  the  outlist. J  A  proposition  is  believed  if  and  only  if  every  proposition 
specified  in  the  mlist  is  believed  and  every  proposition  specified  in  the  outlist  is  disbelieved. 
Whenever  a  proposition  is  derived,  a  justification  is  added  to  the  proposition,  containing  all  the 
propositions  directly  used  in  its  derivation  and  the  rule  of  inference  used  to  derive  it. 

The  two  main  actions  that  TMS  may  be  called  upon  to  perform  are  the  addition  of  a  new 
proposition  to  the  knowledge  base  or  the  addition  or  retraction  of  a  justification  to  a  proposi¬ 
tion.  In  either  case,  TMS  tries  to  find  ( 1 )  disbelieved  propositions  that  will  become  believed  by 
such  addition  or  retraction  and  (2)  believed  propositions  that  will  become  disbelieved  by  such 
addition  or  retraction. 

TMS  may  be  told  that  a  proposition  and  its  negation  are  both  believed.  In  this  case,  the 
dependency-directed  backtracking  mechanism  of  Stallman  and  Sussman  is  invoked:  it  searches 
through  the  knowledge  base,  starting  with  the  justifications  of  the  contradictory  propositions, 
until  it  finds  all  the  assumptions  that  are  used  by  the  contradictory  propositions.  One  of  those 
assumptions  is  selected  as  the  culprit  for  the  contradiction  and  is  disbelieved.  To  disbelieve 
this  assumption,  TMS  believes  in  one  of  the  propositions  referenced  in  the  outlist  of  the 

‘The  field  of  belief  revision  in  Al  is  usuullv  recognised  to  hJ\e  been  initiated  b\  the  work  of  Dos le.  although  a 
svstem  that  performs  belief  revision  (in  robot  planning  1  was  developed  simultaneous! v  b\  Philip  London  (London  <b). 

4[r>ovle  79 ]  discusses  other  types  of  jutihcaticn?  which  were  n  implemented  in  TMS 
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assumption  and  justifies  this  proposition  with  a  justification  whose  inlist  contains  the  proposi¬ 
tion  representing  the  contradiction.  After  selecting  the  culprit  for  the  contradiction,  it  is 
necessary  to  disbelieve  all  the  propositions  depending  upon  it.  This  is  done  by  following  the 
chain  of  dependency  records  and  disbelieving  each  proposition  that  has  no  justification  other 
than  the  one  that  includes  the  selected  culprit  in  its  inlist.  This  “disbelieving  process”  is  not  as 
simple  as  it  may  seem,  due  to  the  possibility  of  circular  proofs.  See,  for  example  [Charniak, 
Riesbeck  and  McDermott  80,  pp. 193-226]. 

Doyle's  research  triggered  the  development  of  several  belief  revision  systems  [Goodwin 
82.  84;  McAllester  80;  McDermott  82:  Shrobe  79;  Thompson  79].  These  systems  share  two 
characteristics:  (1)  They  are  mainly  concerned  with  implementation  issues,  paying  no  special 
attention  to  the  logic  underlying  the  system.  (2)  Each  proposition  is  justified  by  the  proposi¬ 
tions  that  directly  originated  it.  The  first  aspect  prevents  the  formal  study  of  the  properties  of 
the  systems,  independently  of  their  implementations.  In  those  systems,  it  is  very  difficult  to 
define  and  study  the  properties  of  the  underlying  logic  except  by  repeatedly  running  the  pro¬ 
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gram/  The  second  aspect  originates  systems  that  can  only  deal  with  one  situation  at  a  time 
(and  thus  are  not  able  to  compare  two  situations)  and  that  present  a  big  computing  overhead 
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when  switching  between  situations  and  when  computing  the  culprit  for  a  contradiction.  For  a 
detailed  description  of  these  problems  see  [dekleer  84]  and  [Martins  and  Shapiro,  forthcoming]. 


As  a  reaction  to  these  twro  problems,  the  early  80's  saw  the  development  of  new  research 
directions  in  belief  revision  systems,  characterized  by:  (1)  an  explicit  concern  with  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  the  systems,  independently  of  their  implementations  [Doyle  82,  83;  Martins  83;  Mar¬ 
tins  and  Shapiro  83]  and  (2)  the  use  of  a  new  type  of  justification  (giving  rise  to  assumption- 
based  belief  revision  systems)  [Martins  83;  Martins  and  Shapiro  83;  dekleeT  84].  In  this  paper, 
we  discuss  the  first  issue  at  length  and  briefly  mention  the  type  of  justifications  used  in  the 


'Although  there  are  techniques  to  prove  properties  ahnut  programs  land  thus  one  mas  be  tempted  to  use  them  to 
prove  properties  about  theses  programs),  without  tne  statement  o:  tne  unaerlsing  logic  one  does  not  have  a  clear  idea  of 
u.  hat  properties  to  prove. 


assumption-based  belief  revision  systems.  For  a  detailed  description  of  these  systems  refer  to 
[Martins  and  Shapiro,  forthcoming]. 

2.  Relevance  Logic 

The  point  of  this  section  is  to  introduce  the  terminology  used  by  Anderson  and  Belnap  in 
one  of  their  relevance  logic  systems  md  to  show  how  it  is  used  to  effectively  block  some  of 
the  results  obtainable  in  classical  logic  that  Anderson  and  Belnap  consider  to  be  irrelevant 
results.  Anderson  and  Belnap's  relevance  logic  will  be  taken  as  the  starting  point  for  develop¬ 
ing  the  SWM  system.  The  main  features  of  relevance  logic  used  in  SWM  are  the  way  it  keeps 
track  of  which  hypotheses  were  used  in  the  derivation  of  a  given  wff  and  the  way  this  is  used 
to  restrict  the  application  of  certain  rules  of  inference. 

One  of  the  fundamental  problems  that  any  logic  underlying  a  belief  revision  system  has 
to  address  is  how  to  keep  track  of  and  propagate  propositional  dependencies.  This  is  important, 
because,  in  the  event  of  detection  of  a  contradiction,  one  should  be  able  to  identify  exactly 
which  assumptions  were  used  in  the  derivation  of  the  contradictory  propositions,  in  order  not 
to  blame  some  assumption  irrelevant  to  the  occurrence  of  the  contradiction  as  the  culprit  for 
the  contradiction.  In  the  field  of  logic,  the  relevance  logicians  have  also  been  interested  in 
keeping  track  of  what  assumptions  were  used  to  derive  any  given  proposition;  they  have 
developed  mechanisms  for  this,  as  well  as  for  preventing  the  introduction  of  irrelevancies.  The 
SWM  system,  described  in  this  paper,  is  based  on  the  relevance  logic  systems  of  [Anderson  and 
Belnap  75]  and  [Shapiro  and  Wand  76]  and  thereby  makes  use  of  the  bookkeeping  mechanisms 
of  relevance  logic.  In  addition,  SWM  has  some  other  mechanisms  to  remember  the  contradic¬ 
tions  that  were  derived,  to  prevent  their  re-derivation. 

Relevance  logic  was  proposed  by  Anderson  and  Belnap  [Anderson  and  Belnap  75],  react¬ 
ing  to  the  lack  of  relevance  in  classical  logic.  Relevance  logic  challenges  classical  logic  m  the 
following  two  respects: 

40 


1.  Regarding  the  classical  concept  of  validity:  Anderson  and  Belnap  a^gue  that  if  one 
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proposition  entails  another,  then  there  must  be  an  element  of  causality  that  relevantly 
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connects  them.  For  that  reason,  they  do  not  recognize  as  valid  some  of  the  arguments 
classified  as  valid  by  classical  logic.  In  particular,  they  explicitly  deny  the  so-called  para¬ 
doxes  of  implication:  A -*(B-*A),  anything  implies  a  true  proposition;  and  (Aa-'A)-B,  a 
contradiction  implies  anything.  To  their  (semantic)  notion  of  entailment,  corresponds  a 
(syntactic)  notion  of  deducibility,  according  to  which  B  is  aeducible  from  A  only  if  the 
derivation  of  B  genuinely  uses,  and  does  not  simply  take  a  detour  via,  A. 

2.  Regarding  the  applicability  of  the  disjunctive  syllogism:  Anderson  and  Belnap  dis 
tinguish  two  kinds  of  “or",  the  truth-functional  and  the  intensional.  In  the  truth 
functional  sense,  the  truth  value  of  the  formula  AvB  is  defined  only  in  terms  of  the 
truth  values  of  A  and  B.  For  this  sense  of  “or",  the  classical  rule  of  or-introduction  is 
applicable  (from  A,  infer  either  AvB  or  BvA.  regardless  of  the  truth  value  of  B  or  its 
connection  with  A).  The  intensional  sense  assumes  that  the  disjuncts  are  relevant  to 
each  other.  According  to  Anderson  and  Belnap.  this  corresponds  to  the  w  ay  “or"  is  used  in 
everyday  language,  meaning  something  like  “if  it  isn't  one,  then  it  is  the  other"  This  case 
clearly  involves  an  entailment  (or,  better,  two  entailments),  and  disjunctive  syllogism 
(from  AvB  and  -’A,  infer  B)  can  be  explained  in  terms  of  modus  ponens.  They  argue  that 
classical  logic  confuses  the  two  senses  of  “or",  using  the  first  in  the  rule  of  or- 
mtroduction  and  the  second  in  the  rule  of  or-elimmation.  For  this  reason,  they  consider 
disjunctive  syllogism  a  “fallacy  of  relevance”  and  explicitly  deny  that  it  is  a  valid  rule 
of  inference. 

We  briefly  describe  how  Anderson  and  Belnap  define  deducibility  in  a  natural  deduction 
system,  the  FR  system  [Anderson  and  Belnap  75,  pp.346-348].  Most  of  this  methodology  will 
be  adopted  in  the  SWM  system.  A  natural  deduction  system,  e.g.  [Fitch  52],  contains  no  axioms, 
only  rules  of  inference.  The  rules  of  inference  of  a  natural  deduction  system  typically  contain: 


1.  A  rule  of  hypothesis,  which  enables  one  to  get  started  without  the  need  of  axioms  from 


which  to  begin. 

2.  Two  rules  of  inference  for  each  logical  symbol  (logical  symbols  are  either  logical  connec¬ 
tives  or  quantifiers),  called  the  introduction  and  elimination  rules.  The  introduction  rule 
tells  how  to  introduce  an  occurrence  of  the  logical  symbol  and  is  written  crl,  "cr"  being 
the  logical  symbol.  The  elimination  rule  tells  how  to  eliminate  an  occurrence  of  the  sym¬ 
bol  and  is  written  <tE.  Some  connectives  may  have  more  than  one  elimination  rule:  for 
example,  -*  has  two  elimination  rules,  modus  ponens  and  modus  tollens. 

In  natural  deduction  systems,  a  proof  is  defined  to  be  a  nested  set  of  subproofs.  A  sub¬ 
proof  is  a  list  of  well-formed  formulas  (wffs)  and/or  subproofs.  Each  wff  is  contained  in  a 
subproof.  Subproofs  are  initiated  every  time  a  new  hypothesis  is  introduced  (which  can  be 
done  at  any  point)  and  terminated  when  the  hypothesis  is  discharged.  There  is  one  outermost 
subproof,  called  “categorical",  in  which  no  hypotheses  are  assumed;  the  remaining  subproofs 
are  called  “hypothetical".  Theorems  are  wffs  in  the  categorical  subproof. 

In  FR,  to  ensure  that  B  is  deducible  from  A  only  if  A  is  used  m  the  derivation  of  B, 
Anderson  and  Belnap  restrict  the  classical  rules  of  natural  deduction,  as  follows: 

1.  Within  a  deduction,  each  vv  if  is  associated  with  a  set  containing  references  to  all  the 
hypotheses  that  were  really  used  in  its  derivation.  We  call  this  set  the  Origin  Set  (OS)  of 
the  wff  and  denote  the  fact  that  A  is  a  wff  with  OS  a  by  writing  A,a. 

2.  The  rules  of  inference  are  stated  taking  OSs  into  account,  blocking  what  are  considered  to 
be  irrelevant  applications  of  the  rules  allowed  in  classical  logic. 

In  FR,  hypotheses  can  be  introduced  at  any  point  (just  as  in  classical  natural  deduction 
systems),  but  whenever  a  new  hypothesis  is  introduced,  it  is  associated  with  a  singleton  OS 
whose  element  is  an  identifier  that  never  appeared  before  in  the  proof.  Relevance-logic  systems 
typically  use  natural  numbers  as  elements  of  the  OSs.  The  rules  of  inference  of  the  FR  svstem 
are  stated  so  that  all  the  wffs  derived  using  a  particular  hypothesis  will  have  its  identifier  in 


their  OS.  Theorems  are  wffs  with  empty  OS.  When  a  rule  of  inference  is  applied,  the  resulting 
w’ff  is  associated  with  an  OS  which  is  either  the  union  of  the  OSs  of  the  parent  wffs,  the  OS  of 
the  parent  wff(s),  or  the  set  difference  of  the  OSs  of  the  parent  wffs.  To  give  an  idea  of  how 
the  OSs  can  be  formed,  we  will  elaborate  on  two  rules.  -•!  and  a1. 

The  rule  of  -I  states  that  if  A  is  a  hypothesis  with  OS  <kh  B  is  a  derived  wff  with  OS 
ou(k)  (meaning  that  A  was  genuinelv  used  m  the  derivation  of  B),  and  they  are  both  in  the 
same  subproof,  then  one  can  deduce  A-B(in  the  subproef  immediately  con  taming  the  subproof 
initiated  by  the  introduction  of  the  hypothesis  A)  and  associate  this  new  wff  with  the  OS  a 
This  rule  is  schematically  presented  in  Figure  1.  Notice  that  A-*B  does  not  depend  on 
hypothesis  A.  This  is  the  reason  for  the  set-difference  operation  performed  on  the  OS  of  B  to 
obtain  the  OS  of  A-B. 

m  Ajk}  Hyp 

i - 

n  ■  B,au(kl 

A-B,a  -*I(m.n) 

Figure  1 
FR  system's  -I 

The  rule  of  a]  states  that  if  A  and  B  are  wffs  with  the  same  OS,  then  one  can  deduce 
AaB  and  associate  it  with  that  OS.  This  rule  is  represented  in  Figure  2. 

m  A.a 

n  B.a 

AaB. a  a1  (m.n) 

Figure  2 
FR  svstem's  a] 


This  rule  may  seem  too  strongly  stated,  but  it  must  be  so  in  order  to  restrict  the  gratuitous 
introduction  of  irrelevancies.  Suppose  thjt  a|  allowed  the  conjunction  of  wffs  with  different 


OSs,  resulting  in  a  wff  whose  OS  was  the  union  of  the  OSs  of  the  parent  wffs.  Figure  3  shows 
how,  in  this  case,  we  could  introduce  irrelevancies.  The  application  of  aE  to  the  wff  in  line  5, 
which  resulted  from  such  a  use  of  aI.  allows  the  hypothesis  of  line  2  to  be  “smuggled  into" 
the  OS  of  A  (line  6),  thereby  allowing  the  “proof"  of  A-(B-A),one  of  the  paradoxes  of  impli¬ 
cation.  The  proof  makes  use  of  some  rules  of  inference  that  have  not  been  discussed,  namely 
Repetition,  Reiteration,  A-Elimination,  and  Modus  Ponens.  Their  full  statement  can  be  found 
in  [Martins  83]. 
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“Proof"  in  the  FR  system 

3.  SW:  The  System  of  Shapiro  and  Wand 

Shapiro  and  Wand  designed  a  logical  system  based  on  the  FR  system  of  relevance  logic  to 
be  used  as  the  underlying  logic  for  a  question-answering  system  [Shapiro  and  Wand  76].  The 
main  difference  between  FR  and  the  system  of  Shapiro  and  Wand  (henceforth,  the  SW  system) 
is  that  while  the  former  deals  with  isolated  derivations,  the  latter  deals  with  derivations  in 
which  information  from  other  derivations  mav  be  taken  into  account:  in  the  SW  svstem,  a  wff 
obtained  in  a  particular  derivation  may  be  used  later  in  a  different  derivation.  To  obtain  this 
behavior,  Shapiro  and  Wand  drop  the  explicit  representation  of  subproofs  (although,  conceptu¬ 
ally.  subproofs  still  exist  in  their  system)  and  associate  each  wff  with  an  extra  piece  of  infor 


mation:  the  Origin  Tag  (OT).  OTs  can  either  be  hyp  or  der.  they  distinguish  hypotheses  from 
derived  wffs.  Such  a  distinction  is  required  by  some  rules  of  inference.6 

Shapiro  and  Wand  envisaged  their  logic  applied  to  a  question-answering  system  that 
relied  on  a  knowledge  base.  The  users  of  this  system  would  enter  information  into  the 
knowledge  base  and  then  use  a  computer  program  based  on  the  logic  to  answer  queries  about 
the  truth  value  of  specific  propositions.  The  goal  of  the  users  is  not  to  prove  theorems  but 
rather  to  know  whether  a  particular  proposition  is  true  or  false  under  some  set  of  assump¬ 
tions.  We  stress  “under  some  set  of  assumptions",  because  this  qualification  introduces  a  funda¬ 
mental  concept  characteristic  of  the  SW  svstem:  the  notion  of  an  asserted  wtf.  In  the  FR  sys¬ 
tem.  within  a  derivation,  all  the  wffs  are  asserted.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  when  one  consid¬ 
ers  some  wff  within  a  derivation,  it  is  implicit  that  one  also  considers  all  the  hypotheses 
which  were  introduced  during  the  derivation  (and  were  not  discharged  up  to  the  point  at 
which  the  wff  appears).  The  situation  is  different  in  the  case  of  a  system  relying  on  a 
knowledge  base,  entered  by  several  users  with  different  and  even  conflicting  beliefs.  When  a 
user  queries  the  knowledge  base,  he  she  may  not  want  to  consider  all  the  information  it  con¬ 
tains  but  rather  only  that  information  which  holds  under  the  specific  set  of  hypotheses  that 
he  she  is  interested  in.  Thus,  in  the  SW  system,  a  wff  is  said  to  be  asserted  if  and  only  if  it 
belongs  to  the  knowledge  base  and  all  the  hypotheses  referenced  in  its  OS  are  assumed  (being 
considered).  This  means  that  a  given  wff  can  be  in  the  knowledge  base  and  not  be  asserted.  The 
wffs  in  the  knowledge  base  that  are  not  asserted  will  not  be  considered  for  deductions:  they 
will  be  ignored  by  the  knowledge-base  retrieval  operations. 

In  the  FR  system,  when  one  wants  to  consider  some  proposition  under  some  set  of 
hypotheses,  a  derivation  of  that  proposition  has  to  be  carried  out  assuming  those  hypotheses. 
This  situation  is  cumbersome  when  working  with  a  knowledge  base,  since,  if  the  proposition 

Tir  example,  the  rue  e! 
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exists  in  the  knowledge  base  and  was  derived  from  the  set  of  hypotheses  under  consideration, 
the  user  should  be  able  to  use  it  without  re-deriving  it.  This  was  the  main  reason  that  led 
Shapiro  and  Wand  to  design  their  system  without  the  explicit  representation  of  subproofs:  lr 
the  SW  system,  all  the  asserted  wffs  are  available  independently  of  where  and  when  they 
were  derived. 

In  the  SW  system,  the  fact  that  the  wff  A  has  OT  t  and  OS  a  is  represented  by  A ,r,a. 
We  write  r*=ot(A)  and  a=os(A).  The  following  are  the  rules  of  inference  allowed  in  the  SW 
system. 

Hypothesis  (Hyp):  At  any  point,  we  may  add  A.hyp.o  to  the  knowledge  base,  where  A  is  a 
wff  and  o  is  a  singleton  set  such  that  no  hypothesis  of  the  form  BJiyp.o  already  exists 
in  the  knowledge  base. 

Negation  Introduction  (— •  1):  From  A.tj.o,  -,A,t-).o,  and  any  hypothesis  H  such  that  os(H)co, 
infer  -'H,der,o-{Hl. 

Negation  Elimination  (-’E):  From  -'-A.t.o  infer  A.der.o. 

And  Introduction  (a1):  From  A.t^.o  and  B^.o,  infer  AAB.der.o. 

And  Elimination  (aE):  From  AAB.t.o  infer  either  A.der.o  or  B.der.o  or  both. 

Or  Introduction  (vl>.  From  A,t,o,  infer  either  AvB.der.o  or  BvA.der.o,  for  any  proposition  B. 

Or  Elimination  (vE):  From  AvB.tj.Oj,  A -C.t2.O2, and  B-C.t^n^,  infer  C,der,0jtJO2- 

Implication  Introduction  (-1):  From  B,t,o  and  any  hypothesis  H  such  that  os(H)co,  infer 
H-B,der,o-{H}. 

t  should  point  out  that  onlv  the  rules  of  Hvp.  -I.  Ml’.  aJ.  and  At  are  actual! v  described  in  [Shapiro  and  Wand 
761.  The  remaining  rules  reflect  our  interpretation  of  how  thes  would  handle  the  other  connectives 
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Modus  Ponens  —  Implication  Elimination,  Part  1  (MP):  From  A,tj,Oj  and  infer 

B.der.o^ 

Modus  Tollens  —  Implication  Elimination,  Part  2  (MT):  From  A-»B,tj,Oj  and  -'B.t^.Oj 
infer  ->  A.der.Oj uo.,. 

'['he  SW  system,  records  dependencies  of  propositions  but  is  not  prepared  to  deal  with 
contradictions.  We  will  further  modify  the  SW  system,  introducing  provisos  to  deal  with  con¬ 
tradictions  anc  ,o  -emember  the  contradictions  that  were  derived,  preventing  their  re- 
deri  vation. 


A.  The  Senses  of  “or” 

There  are  strong  discrepancies  between  the  meaning  of  the  English  word  “or"  and  its  for 
mal  counterpart  “v"  (see,  for  example,  [Tarski  65]).  Here  we  discuss  two  senses  of  the  “or"  con¬ 
nective,  analyze  the  rules  of  vl  and  vE  presented  in  Section  3,  and  revise  those  rules  in  crde: 
to  obtain  certain  features  to  be  discussed  in  this  section. 

In  contemporary  logic,  it  is  commonplace  to  define  the  rules  for  vl  and  vE  as  follows. 
These  rules,  according  to  [Anderson  and  Belnap  75j.  define  "v”  in  the  truth-functiona:  sense: 

1  Or  Introduction:  From  A,  infer  either  AvB  or  BvA,  independently  of  the  truth  value 
of  B  or  its  connection  with  A. 

2.  Or  Elimination:  From  AvB,  A-C,  and  B-C,  infer  C- 

The  following  can  also  be  given  as  a  rule  for  Or  Elimination,  or  easily  obtained  as  a  derived 
rule  of  inference: 

3.  Disjunctive  Syllogism:  From  AvB  and  -  A,  infer  B;  from  AvB  and  ->B,  infer  A. 

In  relevance  logic,  if  we  have  a  rule  corresponding  to  1  we  cannot  have  a  rule 


corresponding  to  3,  since  this  is  forbidden  for  the  truth-functional  sense  of  “or”  [.Anderson  and 
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Belnap  75.  pp.163-167,  pp.176-177).  To  obtain  3  as  a  rule  for  Or  Elimination,  and  to  be  con¬ 
sistent  with  relevance  logic,  we  would  have  to  have  the  following  rule  for  Or  Introduction, 
which  introduces  “v”  in  the  intensional  sense: 

4.  Or  introduction:  From  ->A-*Band  infer  AvB. 

With  rule  4,  it  is  possible  to  introduce  AvB  even  if  both  A  and  B  have  unknown  truth 
values,  provided  that  the  two  entailments  can  be  proven.  However,  the  disjuncts  cannot  both 
be  false,  and  this  is  attractive  in  the  sense  that  it  is  close  to  the  way  “or”  is  used  in  ordinary 
language. 

Unfortunately,  neither  one  of  the  above  alternatives  1  and  2  nor  3  and  4  is  suitable  for 
our  purpose: 

A.  Adopting  1  and  2,  we  lose  the  possibility  of  deducing  information  about  one  of  the  dis¬ 
juncts  based  on  information  about  the  other  disjunct.  This  is  one  of  the  features  that  we 
want  to  preserve  in  our  system,  since  we  want  to  use  propositions  of  the  form  “one  of  A 

and  B  is  true”,  “at  least  one  of  A,,  ....  A  is  true”,  “exactly  two  of  A- . A  are 

In  in 

true”,  etc.,  and  deduce  information  about  the  truth  value  of  some  of  the  arguments  based 
on  information  about  the  truth  values  of  the  other  arguments  (see,  for  example  [Martins 
and  Shapiro,  forthcoming]).  Pot  this  reason,  we  do  not  want  to  use  1  and  2. 

B.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  adopt  3  and  4  and  therefore  deny  the  truth-functionality  of  the 
“v”  connective,  we  can  have  Disjunctive  Syllogism  but  introduce  extra  complexity  in  the 
rule  of  Or  Introduction. 

Instead  of  opting  for  one  of  the  alternatives  above,  we  will  compromise  between  them, 
allowing  the  co-existence  of  both  senses  of  "or”,  but  maintaining  a  clear  distinction  between 
them.  If  “or”  is  introduced  in  the  truth-functional  sense  (using  1),  then  it  can  only  be  elim¬ 
inated  using  2,  and  3  will  not  be  applicable.  If  “or”  is  introduced  in  the  intensional  sense 
(using  4),  then  it  can  be  eliminated  using  either  2  or  3.  We  will  distinguish  between  the  two 

senses  of  “or”  b\  representing  the  truth- functional  sense  by  “V”  and  the  intensional  sense  by 
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Notice  that  if  AVB  were  introduced  because  we  knew  that  A  was  true,  and  if  we  could 


prove  that  A -C,  there  would  be  no  point  in  trying  to  derive  B-Cin  order  to  introduce  C,  since 
we  could  get  it  from  A  and  A-C.  For  this  reason,  we  find  that  rule  2  is  useless  for  the  truth- 
functional  sense  of  “or”  and  discard  it  from  our  collection  of  rules  of  inference.  This  means 
that  we  will  have  a  rule  to  introduce  “V”  and  no  rule  to  eliminate  it. 

Thus  let  us  modify  SW  with  the  following  rules  of  inference  for  “or": 

Or  Introduction,  truth-functional  sense  (VI):  From  A.t.o.  infer  either  AVB.der.o  or 
BVA.der.o,  independently  of  the  truth  value  of  B  or  its  connection  with  A. 

Or  Introduction,  intensional  sense  (vl):  From  -,A-B,tj,oand  -<B-A.t-vo. infer  AvB.der.o. 

Or  Elimination,  intensional  sense  (vE): 

From  AvB.tj.Oj  and  -'A^.o-,,  infer  B.der.OjUOji  from  AvB.tj.Oj  and  -'B.t-,,o->,  infer 
A.der.OjUo-,. 

From  AvB.tj.Oj,  A -C.t2.O2, and  B-C.t2.O2, infer  C,der,OjUo.,. 

Furthermore,  we  take  the  position  that  the  sense  of  “or”  used  in  natural  language 
corresponds  to  the  intensional  sense  of  “or”  unless  if  it  is  being  used  in  antecedent  position  of 
an  entailment.  Though  this  may  seem  strange  at  first,  it  is  justified  by  the  following: 

Claim:  In  common  language,  nested  wffs  in  antecedent  position  of  entailments  are  not 
propositions  of  the  same  importance  as  the  outer  propositions:  they  just  represent  a  syntactic 
abbreviation  for  simple,  one-level  non-nested  propositions,  and  that  makes  the  nested  connec¬ 
tive  truth-functional. 

For  example,  this  claim  means  that  we  consider  the  wff  ((A vB)aC)-D  as  an  abbreviation 
for  the  wff  (AaC)-D  a  (BaC)-D.  The  disjunction  (AvB)  is  not  thought  of  as  being  an 
independent  wff  but  as  pure  economy  of  expression. 
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This  claim  is  supported  by  data  gathered  by  [Rips  83].  Rips  developed  a  psychological 
theory  of  propositional  reasoning  with  the  goal  of  explaining  the  human  ability  to  draw  con¬ 
clusions  on  the  basis  of  sentence  connectives  like  “and",  “if",  “or”,  and  “not".  Among  others,  his 
psychological  model  has  the  following  rules  of  inference  (adapted  to  our  notation  from  Table 
1  of  [Rips  83,  p.45]): 

1.  Disjunctive  Modus  Ponens:  From  (AvB)-Cand  A.  infer  C; 

2.  Or  Introduction:  From  A,  infer  AvB. 

His  theory  was  implemented  in  a  computer  program,  called  ANDS,  and  the  results  supplied  by 
ANDS  were  successfully  compared  with  those  of  human  subjects  untrained  in  logic. 

After  completing  the  experiments.  Rips  computed  the  availability  of  each  of  the  rules  of 
inference,  i.e.,  the  probabilities  of  each  of  these  rules  being  used  (Table  5,  [Rips  83.  p.62]).  He 
concluded  that  Disjunctive  Modus  Ponens  is  one  of  the  rules  with  the  highest  availability 
(1.000)  and  that  Or  Introduction  is  the  rule  with  lowest  availability  (0.197). 

It  is  worthwhile  noticing  that  Disjunctive  Modus  Ponens  is,  in  most  classical  logic  sys¬ 
tems,  a  derived  rule  of  inference  obtained  by  the  application  of  Modus  Ponens  following  the 
application  of  Or  Introduction,  and  thus  the  availability  of  Or  Introduction  should  be  at  least 
as  high  (if  not  higher)  than  the  availability  of  Disjunctive  Modus  Ponens. 

What  our  claim  states  is  that  when  people  say  (AvB)->C,  they  do  not  mean  that  the  dis¬ 
junction  of  A  with  B  entails  C;  what  they  really  mean  is  that  either  A  or  B  entails  C  and 
therefore  that  (AvB)-C  is  in  fact  a  syntactic  abbreviation  for  A-»C  and  B-C.  This  would 
explain  why  Or  Introduction  does  not  have  higher  availability  than  Disjunctive  Modus  Ponens. 
We  claim  that  when  people  state  rules  with  embedded  connectives,  they  are  not  mentioning 
the  non-atomic  propositions  from  which  they  are  composed,  but  rather  a  relationship  between 
the  set  of  atomic  propositions. 

The  co-existence  of  both  senses  of  “or"  and  our  claim  about  how  to  interpret  wffs  in 
antecedent  position  of  entailments  allow  the  formalization  of  natural  language's  "or”  in  a  way 


that  is  more  appropriate  than  either  the  classical-logic  or  the  relevance  logic-approaches. 


5.  Extending  Origin  Tags 

The  strong  constraints  imposed  upon  SW's  rule  of  a|  motivates  the  addition  of  another 
possible  value  for  the  OTs.  For  the  reasons  presented  in  Section  2.  the  rule  of  a]  pre\ents  the 
conjunction  of  two  wffs  with  different  OSs.  Although  such  a  restriction  is  perfectly  justifiable 
in  a  logical  system  whose  use  is  to  assess  the  validity  -  invalidity  of  arguments,  it  may  be  too 
constraining  in  a  system  designed  to  support  automatic  reasoning  systems  in  which  the  goal  is 
to  find  out  that  information  holds  under  some  set  of  assumptions.  Recall  that  in  Section  3  we 
said  that  a  wff  was  asserted  or  not  in  the  database  depending  on  whether  the  hypotheses  refer¬ 
enced  in  its  OS  were  being  considered.  From  this  point  of  view,  it  should  be  clear  that  if  both 
hypotheses  A  and  B  are  under  consideration,  then  the  wff  AaB  should  be  assemble  in  the  data¬ 
base  since,  given  both  A  and  B.  clearly  AaB  holds.  Using  the  rules  of  inference  of  SW,  how¬ 
ever,  given  the  hypotheses  A  and  B,  we  cannot  assert  AaB,  since  A  and  B  have  different  OSs. 
In  this  section,  we  discuss  what  we  should  do  in  order  to  be  able  to  assert  the  wff  AaB  from 
the  wffs  A  and  B. 

Simply  dropping  the  constraint  on  the  rule  of  aI  would  let  us  assert  AaB  from  A  and  B. 
but,  as  discussed  in  Section  2,  would  also  open  a  door  to  the  introduction  of  irrelevancies.  Let 
us  consider  again  the  derivation  presented  in  Figure  3.  We  have  seen  that  in  this  derivation  it 
is  not  possible  to  assert  the  conjunction  AaB,{1,2}.  Now,  suppose  that  we  re-do  the  derivation 
by  changing  the  hypotheses  as  shown  in  Figure  4. 
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B,{  2} 

aE  (4) 
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Reit  (3) 
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B,{1.2} 
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A,{l } 

Reit  (2) 
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A-A,(2} 

aE(4) 

10 

A,{l,2} 

MP  (S.9) 

11 

AaB,{1,2} 

Al  (7,10) 

Figure  4 

Partial  derivation  in  the  FR  system 


By  conjoining  to  each  hypothesis  of  the  derivation  a  wff  that  is  a  theorem  in  the  FR  sys¬ 
tem,  (P-*P),  we  were  able  to  derive  AaB,{1,2}  within  the  inner  subproof  (line  11).  The  rule  of 
-1  allows  us  to  bring  AaB  out  of  the  inner  subproof,  resulting  in  the  entailment  [B  a 
(A-A)]-*(AaB),{i}.  But  we  are  not  able  to  derive  either  B-»(AAB),{l},or  B-»A,{l)  since  these  are 
not  relevant  implications. 

What  we  have  shown  is  that  by  conjoining  theorems  to  the  hypotheses  of  a  proof,  we 
may  “extend"  the  OS  of  wffs,  thereby  being  able  to  conpin  wffs  that  were  not  conjoinable  in 
the  original  proof.  Instead  of  going  through  all  the  trouble  of  deriving  a  new  proof  with 
slightly  changed  hypotheses,  we  will  allow  the  application  of  Al  among  wffs  with  different 
OSs,  provided  that  the  resulting  wff  is  “marked"  as  a  special  wff.  To  mark  wffs  as  special,  we 
introduce  a  new  value  (  ext  )  for  the  OTs.  A  wff  whose  OT  is  ext  is  neither  a  hypothesis  nor  a 
normally  derived  wff  but  rather  a  special  wff,  w'hich,  if  it  were  treated  regularly,  would 
introduce  irrelevancies  into  the  knowledge  base.  We  should  stress  again  that  the  reason  why 
we  don’t  want  to  introduce  irrelevancies  in  the  knowledge  base  is  that,  after  the  detection  of  a 
contradiction,  we  don’t  want  to  blame  the  contradiction  on  some  proposition  that  is  irrelevant 
to  the  contradiction.  This  new  OT  is  introduced  when  we  conpin  two  wffs  with  different 


OSs.  The  rule  of  aI  thus  becomes: 


And  Introduction  (aIE 


From  A,tj,o  and  B,t-,,o,  where  tj^ext  and  t2*ext,  infer  AAB,der,o;  from  A.tj.o  and 
B^.o,  where  tj=ext,  or  t2=ext.  infer  AAB,ext,o;  from  A,tj,Oj  and  B.t^.o-,,  where 
OjA^,  infer  AAB.ext.OjUO-,. 

The  inference  rules  of  SW  have  to  be  modified  to  cope  with  this  new  OT:  some  of  them 
will  not  apply  to  wffs  with  this  OT  (namely,  the  rules  of  -I  and  aE),  and  those  which  still 
apply  must  mark  the  resulting  wff  with  the  special  OT  as  well.  These  new  rules  of  inference 
will  be  presented  in  Section  10. 


6.  Restriction  Sets  and  Belief  Revision 

The  SW  system  allows  derivations  in  which  information  from  other  derivations  may  be 
taken  into  account.  In  belief  revision  systems,  one  type  of  information  that  is  important  to 
share  among  derivations  concerns  the  conditions  under  which  contradictions  may  occur.  With 
the  goal  of  recording  the  conditions  under  which  contradictions  occur,  we  further  associate 
each  wff  with  a  set  called  the  Restriction  Set  (RS). 

An  RS  is  a  set  of  sets  of  wffs.  Having  a  wff,  say  A,  whose  RS  is  {Rj . Rn)  means  that 

the  hypotheses  in  the  OS  of  A  added  to  any  of  the  sets  Rj,  .  .  .  J?n  produces  an  inconsistent  set. 
i.e„  a  set  from  which  a  contradiction  may  be  derived*.  The  role  of  RSs  is  thus  to  re-ord  the 
conditions  under  which  contradictions  occur. 

The  rules  of  inference  of  the  SW  system  will  be  refined  in  Section  10  to  cope  with  the 
addition  of  RSs.  The  application  of  rules  of  inference  is  blocked  if  the  resulting  wff  would 
have  an  OS  known  to  be  inconsistent.  In  other  words,  RSs  allow  the  recording  of  which  sets 
are  known  to  be  inconsistent  and  prevent  the  derivation  of  wffs  with  OSs  that  are  known  to 
be  inconsistent. 

SA  set  is  consistent  just  in  case  it  is  not  inconsistent,  ie..  no  contradiction  ma\  be  proved  in  it 


It  is  important  to  distinguish  between  a  set  being  inconsistent  and  a  set  being  known  to 
be  inconsistent.  An  inconsistent  set  is  one  from  which  a  contradiction  can  be  derived;  a  set 
known  to  be  inconsistent  is  an  inconsistent  set  from  which  a  contradiction  has  been  derived. 
The  goal  of  adding  RSs  is  to  avoid  re-considering  known  inconsistent  sets  of  hypotheses. 

RSs  can  be  introduced  when  entering  hypotheses,  having  in  mind  the  idiosyncrasies  of 
the  domain  being  modeled,  but  mainly  they  are  introduced  after  detecting  a  contradiction. 
Upon  finding  a  contradiction,  the  rules  of  inference  of  our  logic  (described  in  Section  10)  allow; 

1.  The  modification  of  the  RSs  of  the  hypotheses  underlying  the  contradiction  (and  the  RSs 
of  the  wffs  derived  from  them)  in  a  way  that  records  the  occurrence  of  the  contradiction, 
preventing  its  repetition. 

2.  The  derivation  of  new  wffs  whose  RSs  reflect  the  occurrence  of  the  contradiction. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  RSs  are  very  different  entities  from  OTs  and  OSs.  Whereas 
the  OT  and  OS  of  a  proposition  reflect  the  way  the  proposition  was  derived,  the  RS  of  a  propo¬ 
sition  reflects  our  current  knowledge  about  how  the  hypotheses  underlying  that  proposition 
relate  to  the  other  hypotheses  in  the  knowiedge  base.  Once  a  proposition  is  derived,  its  OT  and 
OS  remain  constant,  whereas  its  RS  changes  as  the  knowledge  about  all  the  propositions  in  the 
knowledge  base  does. 

7.  The  SWM  system 

The  logic  resulting  from  FR  by  dropping  the  explicit  representation  of  the  structure  of 
subproofs,  associating  each  wff  with  an  OT  and  an  RS  as  well  as  an  OS.  and  modifying  the 
rules  of  inference  is  called  the  SWM  System  y 

After  Snapirr..  Wand,  and  Martins. 
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Each  wff  in  SWM  is  associated  with  an  OT,  an  OS,  and  an  RS  and  is  called  a  supported 
wff.  We  write  A  I  r.a.p  to  denote  that  A  is  a  wff  wnth  OT  r,  OS  a,  and  RS  p,  and  we  define 
the  functions  ot(A)=T,  os(A)=ct,  and  rs<A)=p.10.  The  OSs  are  sets  of  hypotheses.  The  OTs 
range  over  the  set  <hyp,der,ext}:  hyp  identifies  hypotheses,  der  identifies  normally  derived  wffs 
within  SWM,  and  ext  identifies  wffs  whose  OS  was  extended.  The  RSs  are  sets  of  sets  of 
hypotheses.  The  set  of  all  supported  wffs  is  called  the  knowledge  base. 

The  rules  of  inference  of  SWM  will  be  presented  in  Section  10. 

8.  Computing  RSs 

Let  us  recall  the  definition  of  an  RS:  having  the  supported  wff  A  j  r.a.iRj . Rp)  means 

that  the  hypotheses  in  a  added  to  any  of  the  sets  Rj . R^  produce  an  inconsistent  set,  a  set 

from  which  a  contradiction  can  be  derived,  i.e„  VpefRj,  .  .  .  ,Rn}(aup  b  --)."ln  this  section, 
we  analyze  what  the  RS  of  a  supported  wff  resulting  from  the  application  of  some  rule  of 
inference  should  be.  Our  goal  is  to  compute  the  resulting  RS,  keeping  it  as  small  as  possible,  i.e., 
free  of  redundancies. 

Let  us  start  by  describing  the  kinds  of  redundancies  that  may  be  present  in  RSs  and  dis¬ 
cuss  how  they  can  be  eliminated. 

1.  Suppose  that  in  A  I  T,a,{R. . R  },  3p€{R,,  .  .  .  ,R  }  such  that  pna^C.  In  this  case,  the 

rr  l  n  I  n 

set  p  contains  extra  information,  namely,  all  the  wffs  in  pna.  Let  +  be  defined  as: 

'KR.O)  =  <o  :  (o€R  a  arO=0)  v  (3eeRXffnO©  a  a=0-OD 

These  redundancies  will  be  eliminated  by  letting  the  RS  of  A  be  'KiRj . R  },a) 

instead  of  fR, . R  }. 

J  n 

,0\V<  do  not  consider  here  the  problem  of  multiple  derivations  of  the  sabne  proposition:  this  is  discussed  in  [Mar 
tins  and  Shapiro  forthcoming]. 

11  represents  a  contradiction  and  s  represents  deducibilits  . 


2.  Suppose  that  in  the  RS  of  A  i  t.o.IRj.  .  .  .  .R^}  there  exist  sets,  say  p  and  I.  such  that 

iici/.  We  claim  that  v  can  be  discarded  from  {R. . R  }  without  anv  loss  of  informa- 

In' 

tion.  Why?  The  fact  that  /j.  belongs  to  the  RS  means  that  aupi  h  -»~.Also,  using  the  fact 
that  any  set  containing  an  inconsistent  set  is  itself  inconsistent  (Theorem  4,  in  Appendix 
1),  we  can  infer  that  auv  is  inconsistent,  since  (au/j)c(aui/).  Therefore,  the  inclusion  of 
i/  in  the  RS  is  unnecessary.  We  denote  by  cr{R)  the  set  obtained  from  R  by  discarding  this 
kind  of  redundant  set: 

aiR>  =  {  oeR  i  ~'(3<SXf9*a  a  a  0oa)  }. 

3.  Suppose  that  in  the  RS  of  A  !  T.a.ik^ . Rnl  there  exists  a  set,  say  p.  such  that  from  a 

proper  subset  of  p,  together  with  a.  we  can  derive  a  contradiction,  i.e., 

3p€{Rj . Rn}  :  3 1'Cf  :  io*p  a  iajq  h 

In  this  case,  all  the  wffs  in  p-v  are  irrelevant  to  the  contradiction  and  therefore  do  not 
need  to  be  stored  in  the  RS-  There  are  basically  two  ways  of  handling  this  case: 

a.  Whenever  an  RS  is  created,  we  will  try  to  prove  that  subsets  of  its  sets,  together 
■with  the  OS  of  the  wff  can  yield  a  contradiction.  Clearly  this  case  is  not  practical. 

b.  We  do  not  worry  about  these  cases,  and  let  them  be  handled  in  practice  when  they 
are  discovered.  In  other  words,  when  we  build  a  new  RS  we  ignore  the  possibility 
of  the  occurrence  of  such  a  case  and  proceed  normally.  If  later  on  we  find  out  that 
there  exists  such  a  subset  s,  we  add  s  to  the  RS  and  let  the  function  cr  take  care  of 
it. 

Having  in  mind  the  points  just  discussed,  we  will  say  that  the  supported  wff  A  I  r.a.iKj, 

.  .  .  I  has  a  minimal  RS  if  the  following  two  conditions  are  met: 

n  c 

1.  Vr€<R, . R  )  (rno>=C 

1  n 

2.  Vrs€ (R . ,  .  .  .  ,R  }  res. 

1  n 

Now.  let  us  consider  what  the  RS  of  a  supported  wff  resulting  from  the  application  of  some 
rule  of  inference  should  be.  We  will  assume  that  we  are  applving  rules  of  inference  to  sup 


ported  wffs  that  have  minima!  RSs  and  that  our  goal  is  to  compute  a  minimal  RS  for  the 
resulting  supported  wff.  In  Appendix  1,  we  show  that  all  the  supported  wffs  in  the 
knowledge  base  resulting  from  the  application  of  the  rules  of  inference  of  SWM  have  minimal 
RSs  and  therefore  that  our  assumption  holds. 

To  compute  the  RS  of  a  supported  wff  resulting  from  the  application  of  the  rules  of 
inference  of  SWM,  we  will  consider  the  rules  of  inference  of  SW.  The  reason  for  this  is  that 
SWM  will  have  basically  the  same  set  of  rules  of  inference  as  SW  except  that  (a)  the  wffs 
will  have  an  RS,  and  (b)  some  of  the  applications  of  the  rules  of  inference  will  be  blocked. 

An  analysis  of  the  rules  of  inference  of  SW  shows  that  they  can  be  applied  to  either  one 
wff  or  two  wffs.  The  rules  of  inference  that  are  applied  to  only  one  wff  (->E,  aE.  and  VI) 
result  in  a  supported  wff  that  has  the  same  OS  (and  therefore  should  have  the  same  RSI  as  the 
parent  wff.  The  remaining  rules  of  inference  require  two  supported  wffs  for  their  application. 
Suppose  that  we  are  given  two  supported  wffs  to  be  combined  by  some  rule  of  inference  and 
that  we  want  to  compute  a  minimal  RS  for  the  resulting  supported  wff.  Our  approach  will  be 
to  look  at  the  RSs  of  the  parent  wffs  and  determine  which  sets  added  to  the  OS  of  the  result¬ 
ing  wff  will  produce  an  inconsistent  set.  An  inspection  of  the  rules  of  inference  of  the  SW  sys¬ 
tem  shows  that  the  OS  of  the  resulting  wff  can  either  be  the  union  of  the  OSs  of  the  parent 
wffs'2  or  the  set  difference  of  the  OSs  of  the  parent  wffs.  Let  us  consider  each  of  these  cases  m 
turn: 

1.  Suppose  that  we  are  given  A  |ta<oa,{Rj.  .  .  .  ,Rn)  and  B  It^.o^.iSj,  .  -  •  ^S^}  to  be  combined 
by  some  rule  of  inference  and  that  the  OS  of  the  resulting  wff  is  oauo^-  (This 
corresponds  to  the  application  of  the  rules  MP,  MT,  a1,  vl,  and  vE):  From  the  definition  of 

RS,  we  know  that  Vr€{kj . Rn)  oaur  I-  --and  Vs€{Sj,  .  .  .  ,Sm}  o^us  P  Using 

the  fact  that  any  set  containing  an  inconsistent  set  is  itself  inconsistent  (Theorem  4,  in 

'^his  includfs  thr  casf  in  whi-.fc  '.hr  p^rrr.i  ivfls  hast  ihr  umt  OS 


v.v  v.v;.- 
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Appendix  l),  we  can  infer  that 


Vr€{R1t  .  .  .  ,R  }  (o,uo,  )ur  h  --and 

1  il  a  D 


Vse{Sj, . . .  ^m>  (oauo^)us  (- 

In  other  words,  adding  any  one  of  R^ . ^n'^1 . t0  produces  an  incon¬ 

sistent  set.  By  the  definition  of  RS,  it  is  clear  that  the  RS  of  the  resulting  wff  should 

record  the  information  contained  in  {R.,  .  .  .  ,R  }u{S, . S_}.  However,  if  we  let  the 

resulting  RS  be  {Rj,  .  .  .  .R^ujSj . Sm },  the  resulting  wff  may  not  have  a  minimal 

RS.  To  generate  a  supported  wff  with  minimal  RS,  we  argue  that  two  simplifications 

mav  have  to  be  performed  on  {R, . R  }u{S, . Sh  In  the  the  RS  of  C 

r  1  n  1  m 

t  ,o  uo,  ,{R,,  .  .  .  .R  }u{S«,  . .  .  ,S _ }.  there  mav  be  an  r  such  that  rn(o  uo.  and  thus 

cabl  nlm  ab 

+  must  be  applied  to  the  union  of  the  RSs  of  the  parent  wffs.  Furthermore  there  may 

also  exist  rjsciR.,  .  .  .  ,R  }u{S.,  .  .  .  ,S)  such  that  res’4  and,  therefore,  cr  must  also  be 

]  n  l  m 

applied  to  the  resulting  RS.  We  denote  by  ^  the  operation 

M(rr  .  .  .  ,rm)  ,  {oj . on})  =  cK'KrjU  .  .  .  urm  ,  OjU  .  .  .  uon)), 

and  define  the  RS  of  the  resulting  w’ff  to  be  Rj,  .  .  .  ,Rn),{Sj . Sm}}  ,  (o  ,obl). 

Notice  that  the  order  of  application  of  the  operations  cr  and  *  is  not  irrelevant.1 5  We 
prove  in  Appendix  1  that  for  every  two  sets  A  and  B  we  have  cr('KA3))c'K <r(A),B) 
(Theorem  l)  and  that  given  A  I  ta,°a,ra  and  B  |  t^.r^.c^,  the  proposition 

C  I  tc,oauob.^{ra.rb},{°a.ob})  has,  in  fact,  minimal  RS  (Theorem  2). 

2.  Suppose  that  we  are  given  A  I  la-°a.{Rj . Rn)  and  B  I  tb,°b.{Sj . Sm)  to  be  combined 

by  some  rule  of  inference  and  that  the  OS  of  the  resulting  wff  is  oa-ob-  (This 

uConsider,  for  example.  the  supported  wffs  A  I  hyp,(Al,{{A  -C3  -  -CBHand  A  -Cl  hvp.l.A  -Cl.liB  -  -C_A3l).  Ap 
plvinj  the  rule  of  MP  to  them,  we  obtain  ('  i  der.t.A^A -03.  If  we  let  R  be  {(A-C3-  •C3MB-  -OA3'l(the  union  of 
the  two  RSs).  C  would  not  have  a  minimal  RS.  since  the  members  of  its  RS  are  not  disjoint  from  its  OS. 

IJConsider.  for  example,  the  supported  wffs  D  I  hvp.jDl.U All  and  D-Pl  hvp.(D-P),(lA£)|. 

,5For  example.  crf*«A3.CMA.I>IUr>.F))i  -  0<{<A3.C).{AB  I  =  {(All  and  ^aOlAif.Cl.lAJHIUOX" 
^(ujf.c}.(ADH.ii)jr))  -  {{a3.ci.iah. 


-..v/v 
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corresponds  to  applications  of  -*I  and  -T):  To  form  the  RS  of  the  resulting  wff,  we  want 


to  find  out  which  sets  added  to  o  — o,  will  produce  an  inconsistent  set.  At  first  it  seems 

h.  D 

that  knowing  that  the  n  sets  (involving  o^)  oflur.  for  re(Rj,  .  .  .  ,Rn)  are  inconsistent  it 

suffices  to  find  sets  (Xj, .  .  .  *Xn)  such  that 

Vr€{Rj _ axeiXj,  .  .  .  .Xnl  :  xu(oa-ob)=oauir. 

Such  sets  would  be  obtained  by  solving  each  of  the  n  equations  above,  obtaining  x=ruob 

for  each  r  in  (Rj,  .  .  .  ,Rm}  and  therefore  concluding  that  the  RS  of  the  resulting  wff 

should  be  (R,uo, . R  uo,  }.  However,  things  are  not  as  easv  as  thev  mitiallv  seem. 

1  b  m  o  c  ■ 

The  reasoning  lust  described  would  be  correct  if  {Sj . S  W).  ^'ons,c*er  following 

example:  suppose  that  we  combine  A  der.iB.C).{{F,G}.(M.\)}  with  K  I  hyp,{k}.({M}} 
resulting  in  the  supported  wff  J  i  derjB.C,k}J{F.G}.{M}l.  From  this  latter  supported  wff 
we  can  derive  K-J  under  the  OS  {B.Ch  But  what  should  be  the  RS  of  this  wfP  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  reasoning  just  outlined,  it  should  be  {|F.G,k},<M.k}}.  However,  there  are  two 
problems  with  this  RS: 

1.  it  fails  to  record  the  inconsistent  set  (B.C.M.N); 

2.  it  contains  a  set  ({M,k})  which  is  known  to  be  inconsistent. 

The  reason  behind  these  two  problems  is  that  when  some  supported  wff  with  non-empty 
RS  is  combined  with  some  other  supported  wff,  it  results  in  a  supported  wff  from  whose 
RS  we  may  not  compute  the  RSs  of  the  parent  supported  wffs.  The  only  way  that  we  see 
to  solve  this  type  of  problem  is  to  compute  the  RS  of  the  supported  wff  whose  OS  is 
oa~ob  directly  from  the  RSs  of  the  hypotheses  in  oa-ob-lb  Denoting  by  the  operation 

(0)=^{r:3H€0:r=rs(H)(,(o3H60:o=os(H)l 1 

we  conclude  that  the  RS  of  the  resulting  wff  should  be  (o  -o,  1.  We  have  proved 

-  an 

"The  problem  of  computinp  this  KS  can  be  avoided  ir.  computer  implemer.t.iti'r'  o:  th!<-  lope.  see.  tor  example 
fMa  runs  and  Shape  .forthcoming,. 
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(Theorem  3,  in  Appendix  l)  that  C  i  has  a  minimal  RS- 

9.  Conditions  of  Combinability  of  Wffs 

Two  supported  wffs  are  combinable  by  some  rule  of  inference  if  the  supported  wff 
resulting  from  the  application  of  the  rule  of  inference  has  an  OS  that  is  not  known  to  be 
inconsistent.  In  this  section  we  define  the  conditions  under  which  two  supported  w’ffs  are 
combinable. 

To  do  this,  we  turn  again  to  the  two  ways  of  forming  the  OS  of  the  wff  resulting  from 
combining  A  It  ,o  ,{R. . Rn}  and  B  i  t^.o^jSj . Sm): 

1.  The  OS  of  the  resulting  wff  is  o  uo^:  To  make  sure  that  oauob  is  not  known  to  be  incon¬ 
sistent,  we  will  require  that  it  does  not  contain  any  of  the  inconsistent  sets  involving 

either  oa  or  that  we  know  of:  oa<Jr  for  r€{Rj,  .  .  .  J^n)  and  obus  for  s€ (S1 . Sm). 

In  other  words,  we  want  to  guarantee  chat  Vr€(R^,  .  .  .  (oaur)e(oauob >  and  VseiSj.  . 

.  .  ,S  }  (o,  us)c(o  uo,  ).  Since  r  is  disjoint  from  o  and  s  is  dispint  from  o,  .  this  entails 
m  d  a  o  a  c 

that  the  following  conditions  ha\e  to  be  met: 

VreiRj . Rn)  rccy and 

VsejS. . S_}  sc o. . 

1  m  a 

This  means  that  the  RS  of  one  of  the  wffs  cannot  contain  a  set  contained  in  the  US  of  the 
other  wff.  We  define  the  predicate  Combine,  which  decides  the  combinabilitv  of  the  sup¬ 
ported  wffs  A  and  B: 

false  if  3r€rs(A)  :  rcost/U 
Combine!  AJi)  =  ■  false  if  3re rs( H )  :  r c osl  A) 
true  otherwise 

2.  The  OS  of  the  resulting  wff  is  o.  -o.  :  In  this  case,  since  o,  is  not  known  to  be  an  incon 
sistent  set  (the  rules  uf  inference  will  be  suted  in  a  way  that  will  prevent  the 


derivation  of  a  wff  with  an  OS  known  to  be  inconsistent),  we  can  conclude  that  neither 


is  oa~o^  (see  Corollary  4.1  in  Appendix  l). 


10.  Rules  of  Inference  of  SW'M 

We  now  present  the  rules  of  inference  of  SWM.  To  make  the  rules  easier  to  state,  we  use 
the  function  A  defined  on  OTs  as  follows: 


A  (ajb)  = 


ext  if  a=ext  or  b=exi 
der  otherwise 


This  function  takes  as  arguments  the  OTs  of  wffs  to  be  combined  by  some  ruie  of  inference 
and  produces  the  OT  of  the  resulting  wff. 

Hypothesis  (Hyp):  For  anv  wff  A  and  sets  of  wffs  Rj.  .  .  Rn  (nSO).  such  that  Vre{Rj,  .  .  . 

J?nJ:  rrr[A}=r  and  Vr-seiR^,  .  .  .  JRn):  res.  we  may  add  the  supported  wff 

A  !hyp,{A}.<Rj . Rn)  to  the  knowledge  base,  provided  that  A  has  not  already  been 

introduced  as  a  hypothesis. 


Negation  Introduction  (-’I):  From  A  itj.o.r,  ">A  I  tj.o.r,  and  any  set  {Fij . IMco.  infer 

— *(H ,  a.  .  .  ah  ) ;  ,Vt.,t,).o-{H,.  .  .  .  JI  l,(o-{H. . H  )).  From  A  t-.o-.r., 

l  n  14  l  n  1  n  ill 

-’A  .  t-vO^.r-..  o.^o-.,  Combine1. A.-’ A),  and  anv  set  {H, . H  Iclo.uo,  ).  inter  a. 

Z  J  Z  1  J  1  n  1  Z  1 

..All  I  !  ext,  (o.uov-ill. . H  },  ((o.uo,)-{H. . H  }\ 

n  1  Z  1  n  i  Z  1  n 

Negation  Elimination  (-*h):  F  rom  -,->A  I  t.o.r,  infer  A  |  A(t,t).o,r. 

And  Introduction  (a|>:  From  A  t^.o.r  and  B  !  tj.o.r,  infer  AaB  [  Alt j.tjXo.r.  From  A  t^.o^.r^, 
B  t -j ,0-) , r -j ,  0^ *o,,  and  Combine!  A. B).  infer  A  aB  j  ext.0jU0,,cr((r  ^.r-^hioj  ,0,) ); 

And  Elimination  (aF):  From  AaB:  t.o.r,  and  t*ext,  infer  either  A  i  der.o.r  or  B  der.o.r  or 


Or  Introduction  (truth  functional)  (VI):  From  A  I  t.o.r,  infer  either  A VB  !  AU.t ),o.r  or 


V,  -\V.  r.  s.  /;.•  .  .  .  „  .•  i.  V  V  \  .  v 


j  A  V  V*  S 

C-->.  - 

X'.vvl: 


H'T'T’  V_ 


.-  Vs 
,*>  .*»  A 


s'  I.  '  • 


V  .v  .x 


-A# 

/  »•.*  V 

jW 
"  »  ■  •  ^  « 


.  i.-v*  A.  ^  ^  'aft 


r  \r* 


BVA  I  A(t.t).o.r.  for  any  wff  B. 

Or  Introduction  (intensional)  (yl):  From  ~>A-B  t^.o.r  and  -B-A ,  t^.o.r,  infer 
AvB  I  A(t1.t2),o.r. 

Or  Elimination  (vE): 

a.  From  AvB  I  t^.o^.r^,  ”•  A  I  t^.o^.r-,,  and  Combine!  AvB.-’  A),  infer 

B  |  A(t-,t0),o1uo2.^{r,,r-)}.{0|,02}).  From  AvB  I  i^.o^.r^,  ->B  i  t-^o^.r-,,  and 

Combine!  A  vB.-’B),  infer  A  |  ACtj.tjXojUOj./iGrjJAJ.iOj.o-,}). 

b.  From  AvB  t^.o^.r^.  A -Cl  t.,^.^.  B-C|  t^.o-,.r-,.  and  Combine! A vB.A -C),  infer 
C  ;  Aft^\(t,.tj)).OjUO-).M(<rj.r1}.ioj.o0}). 

Implication  Introduction  (-1):  From  B I der.o.r  and  any  hypothesis  Heo,  infer 
H-B I  der,o-{H},(o-{H}). 

Modus  Poncns  —  Implication  Elimination,  Part  1  (MP):  From  A  it^o^.r^.  A^B!t-,,ovrv 
and  Combine! A.A -B). infer  B  |  A(tpt2^0]uo->’^r]-IA^0p0‘>^- 

Modus  Tollens  —  Implication  Elimination,  Part  2  (MT):  From  A-B  t^.Oj.r^,  -,B  t^.Oi.r-,, 
and  Combine!  A -B.-BJ.  infer  -’A  ,  A(t^,t-)).o^uo-,,jx((r^.r->}.{o^.Ovl. 

Updating  of  Restriction  Sets  (LRS):  From  Altj.Oj.rj,  and  -•A  !  t-,.o-,,rv  we  must  replace 
each  hypothesis  H  I  hvp.Oll.R  such  that  Ht(OjUo-,)  by 
H  I  hyp,{HKo-(Rui(oj  uo-,1-111}}).  Furthermore,  we  must  also  replace  every  supported 
wff  F  I  t.o.r  (t=der  or  t=ext )  such  that  oriOj uo-,)*C’  by  F  I  t.o,cr(ruUoj  uo-> l-ol). 

V  Introduction  (VI):  From  B(t)  '  der.oul A(t)}.r.  in  which  A(t)  is  a  hvpothesis  that  uses  a  term 
(t)  never  used  in  the  system  prior  to  A's  introduction,  and  t  is  not  in  o  or  r.  infer 


V(xXA(x)-B(x)]|  der,o,(o).n 

V  Elimination  -  Universal  Instantiation  (VE):  From  the  supported  wffs  V(xXA(x)-B(x)]  t 
tj.Oj.rj.  A(c)  1 l2-°2'r2’  and  Combine(V(xXA(x)-B(x)],A(c)),  where  c  is  any  individual 
symbol,  infer  A(c)-B(c)|  Aftj^Xojtx^.A^lrj.^Uoj.Oj}). 

3  Introduction  (31):  From  A(c)  |  i,o,r  where  c  is  an  individual  constant,  infer  3:xXA(x)]  I 
A(t,t),o.r. 

3  Elimination  (3F):  From  3(xXA(x)]  |  t.o.r  infer  A(c)  I  A(t,t),o,r  where  c  is  any  individual 
constant  that  was  never  used  before. 

The  following  theorem  holds  for  SWM  (its  proof  can  be  found  in  Appendix  l): 

Theorem  5:u  Ail  supported  wffs  in  the  knowledge  base  resulting  from  the  application  of  the 
rules  of  inference  of  SWM  have  minimal  RS. 

The  rules  of  _,I  (part  l),  aI  (part  l)  and  vl  are  only  applicable  to  supported  wffs  that 
have  the  same  OS  and  the  same  RS.  This  condition  is  not  as  constraining  as  it  may  seem  at  first 
giance,  since,  if  two  supported  wffs  have  the  same  OS,  then  they  also  have  the  same  RS.  as  the 
following  theorem  states  (its  proof  can  be  found  in  the  Appendix  l): 

Theorem  6:  In  the  knowledge  base  resulting  from  the  application  of  the  rules  of  inference  of 
SWM,  if  two  supported  wffs  have  the  same  OS,  then  they  have  the  same  RS  as  well. 

Corollary  6.1:  Every  OS  has  recorded  with  it  every  known  inconsistent  set. 


’'According  to  this  rule  of  inference,  the  universal  quantifier  can  only  be  introduced  in  the  context  of  an  impli¬ 
cation.  This  is  not  a  drawback  as  it  may  seem  at  first  since  the  role  of  the  antecedent  of  the  implication  (Alx)i  is  to 
define  the  type  of  objects  which  are  being  quantified.  This  is  sometimes  called  reLalwized  quaraificanon. 

,sThe  numbers  of  the  theorems  correspond  to  the  numbers  presented  in  Appendix  1. 
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11.  A  Contextual  Interpretation  for  SWM 


Having  presented  the  SWM  system,  we  now  discuss  how  a  computer  program  using 
SWM  should  interpret  SWM's  wffs  and  how  SWM’s  features  can  be  used  effectively  in  appli¬ 
cations  of  belief  revision.  In  this  section,  we  provide  what  we  cal!  a  contextual  interpretation 
for  SWM.  We  use  the  phrase  “contextual  interpretation”  instead  of  just  “interpretation”  for  the 
following  two  reasons:  on  the  one  hand,  we  want  to  stress  that  we  are  not  providing  a  full- 
fledged  interpretation  for  SWM  in  the  logician's  sense  of  the  word;  on  the  other  hand,  we  want 
to  emphasize  that  our  definition  of  truth  depends  on  the  notion  of  context.  This  contextual 
interpretation  defines  the  behavior  of  an  abstract  belief  revision  system  (abstract  in  the  sense 
that  it  is  not  related  to  any  particular  implementation''  which  we  call  MBR  (the  Multiple 
Belief  Reasoner). 

MBR  works  with  a  knowledge  base  containing  propositions  associated  with  an  OT,  OS, 
and  RS  (in  SWM’s  sense).  The  propositions  that  are  added  to  this  knowledge  base  follow  the 
rules  of  inference  of  SWM.  Within  this  knowledge  base,  there  may  exist  contradictory  wffs 
because  different  users  with  conflicting  interests  may  have  entered  contradictory  information. 
When  one  of  the  users  queries  the  knowledge  base,  he  she  may  not  care  what  the  interests  of 
the  other  users  are.  Among  all  the  wffs  in  the  knowledge  base,  there  is.  for  each  user,  a  set  of 
distinguished  ones,  called  the  set  of  asserted  wfis.  which  contains  those  and  only  those  wffs 
that  that  user  wants  MBR  to  consider. 

We  assume  that  each  user  of  the  knowledge  base  has  some  primitive  set  of  propositions 
that  he/she  wants  to  consider  and  that  he/she  told  the  system  about.  Such  propositions  were 
entered  into  the  knowledge  base  as  hypotheses.  Every  proposition  derived  from  this  set  of 
assumptions  wiil  be  considered  by  that  particular  user.  Each  user  considers  all  the  propositions 
in  the  closure  of  his/her  set  of  assumptions  under  the  rules  of  inference.  We  are  also  assuming 
that  rules  of  inference  are  meta-level  entities  that  are  accepted  bv  every  user  of  the  system. 
This  latter  assumption  seems  reasonable  since  the  rules  of  inference  are  the  entities  that  guide 


the  reasoning  of  the  system. ” 

We  define  a  context  to  be  a  set  of  hypotheses,  representing  the  set  of  primitive  assump¬ 
tions  of  some  user.  A  context  determines  a  Belief  Space  (BS),  which  is  the  set  of  all  the 
hypotheses  defining  the  context  and  all  the  propositions  that  have  been  derived  exclusively 
from  them.  Within  SWM  the  wffs  in  a  given  BS  are  characterized  by  having  an  OS  that  is  con¬ 
tained  in  the  context.  It  follows  from  this  definition  that  the  set  of  contexts  represented  in  the 
knowledge  base  at  any  time  is  the  power  set  of  the  set  of  hypotheses  existing  in  the 
knowledge  base. 

Any  operation  performed  within  the  knowledge  base  (query,  addition,  deletion,  etc.'  will 
be  associated  with  a  context.  We  will  reier  to  the  context  under  consideration,  i.e..  the  context 
associated  with  the  operation  currently  being  performed  in  the  knowledge  base,  as  the  current 
context.  While  the  operation  is  being  carried  out.  the  only  propositions  that  will  be  considered 
are  the  propositions  in  the  BS  defined  by  that  context.  A  proposition  is  said  to  be  believed  if  it 
belongs  to  the  BS  under  consideration  (the  BS  defined  by  the  context  under  consideration,  als' 
called  the  current  belief  space).  We  can  look  at  contexts  as  delimiting  smaller  knowledge 
bases,  the  Belief  Spaces,  within  the  knowledge  base.  The  only  propositions  in  the  knowledge 
base  that  are  retrievable  are  those  propositions  that  belong  t.  the  current  BS. 

12.  Consistent  vs.  Inconsistent  Contexts 

A  common  goal  among  knowledge-base  users  is  to  stay  away  from  contradictions,  i.e,  to 
avoid  the  simultaneous  belief  of  a  proposition  and  its  negation.  Taking  this  into  account,  it 
would  seem  natural  to  constrain  contexts  to  be  consistent  sets  of  hypotheses,  not  just  anv  sets 
of  hypotheses.  Let  us  note,  however,  that  determining  whether  a  contradiction  is  derivable 
from  a  set  of  hypotheses  is  a  difficult  problem  in  logic,  and  thus  the  condition  that  contexts  are 
'Ikonolige  85]  presents  a  system  in  which  different  users  con  have  different  rules  of  inference 
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not  inconsistent  may  be  very  difficult  to  enforce.  For  that  reason,  we  may  settle  for  the 
weaker  condition  that  contexts  are  not  known  to  be  mconsisienu 

Within  MBR,  we  can  easily  detect  whether  a  context  is  not  known  to  be  inconsistent  by 

considering  the  RSs  of  the  hypotheses  defining  the  context.  Given  the  context  . H^},  the 

condition 

VH€{H. . H  }  Vr€rs(H) :  rd{H, . H  }-{»} 

In  in 

guarantees  that  this  context  is  not  known  to  be  inconsistent20. 

However,  it  may  be  the  case  in  MBR  that  one  desires  to  perform  reasoning  within  the  BS 
defined  by  an  inconsistent  context,  a  kind  of  counterfactual  reasoning.  This  car,  be  done  in 
MBR.  because  the  existence  of  contradictions  in  SWM  is  not  as  damaging  as  in  classical  logic,  in 
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which  anything  can  be  derived  from  a  contradiction.  Also  due  to  this,  in  MBR  one  may  not 
want  to  bother  discarding  hypotheses  after  a  contradiction  is  detected,  since  not  the  entire  sys¬ 
tem  will  be  affected  by  the  contradiction. 

In  MBR,  the  condition  that  a  context  is  not  known  to  be  inconsistent  will  not  be  compul¬ 
sory  but  rather  advisable  if  one  doesn't  explicitly  want  to  perform  reasoning  in  a  BS  that  is 
known  to  be  inconsistent.  The  reason  it  is  advisable  is  that  within  a  BS  defined  bv  a  context 
not  known  to  be  inconsistent,  somx  simplification  can  be  considered  during  the  application  of 
the  rules  of  inference,  as  stated  by  the  following  theorems  (their  proofs  can  be  found  in  the 
Appendix  1): 

Theorem  7:  If  C  is  a  context  that  is  not  known  to  be  inconsistent,  then,  for  any  two  wffs,  A 
and  B,  in  the  BS  defined  by  the  context  C,  we  have  Combine!  A.BMrue. 

Corollary  7.1:  If  one  uses  a  context  that  is  not  known  to  be  inconsistent,  then  MBR  does  not 
need  to  check  for  combinability  between  the  wffs  before  the  application  of  rules  of 
inference. 

*The  condition  3H€  I H  ^  .  .  .  .  .  Hn  I  (3r€r*f  H )  :({Hl-r):{Hj . Hn)  guarantees  that  the  context  HI  j  .  .  Hr  1 

is  known  ro  be  inconsistent 
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13.  Two  levels  of  Belief  Revision 

Let  us  now  consider  how  MBR  acts  when  a  contradiction  is  detected.  We  will  discuss 
two  levels  of  belief  revision:  belief  revision  within  the  current  context  and  belief  revision 
within  a  context  strictly  containing  the  current  context.  The  main  difference  between  them  is 
that  the  former  may  require  changes  in  the  current  context  and  allows  the  deduction  of  new 
wffss  while  the  latter  leaves  this  context  unchanged  and  does  not  allow  the  deduction  of  new 
wffs  to  the  knowledge  base. 

SWM  has  two  rules  of  inference  to  handle  contradictions:  negation  introduction  ( — •  I )  and 
updating  of  restriction  sets  (URSA 

The  rule  of  ->I  states  that  from  the  combinable  supported  wffs  Alt-.o,,^  and 
-’A  I  t2’°2'r2’  we  can  deduce  the  negation  of  the  conjunction  of  any  number  of  hypotheses  in 
0jU02  under  an  OS  containing  the  remaining  hypotheses.  This  rule  is  applied  whenever  two 
contradictory  wffs  are  found  within  the  current  BS.  Its  effect  is  twofold:  (l)  It  may  cause  the 
current  context  to  be  changed.  The  fact  that  both  A  and  -<A  were  derived  within  the  current 
BS  means  that  the  current  context  is  now  known  to  be  an  inconsistent  set.  If  one  wants  to 
maintain  contexts  that  are  not  known  to  be  inconsistent,  then  the  current  context  has  to  be 
changed.  (2)  It  allows  the  addition  of  new  wffs  to  the  knowledge  base.  Such  wffs  are  nega¬ 
tions  of  conjunctions  whose  conjuncts  are  hypotheses  in  the  current  context  (the  hypotheses  in 
Ojix^X 

The  rule  of  URS  has  the  effect  of  recording  the  occurrence  of  contradictions  in  the  RSs  of 
all  the  hypotheses  underlying  a  contradiction  (and  the  wffs  derived  from  them).  This  rule, 
however,  does  not  allow  the  addition  of  new  wffs  to  the  know  ledge  base.  This  rule  is  obliga¬ 
torily  applied  whenever  two  contradictory  wffs  are  found,  whether  or  not  they  belong  to  the 
current  BS.  Upon  application  of  this  rule,  there  will  be  an  explicit  record  in  the  knowledge 
base  about  the  possibilitv  of  the  denvat-  .  of  the  contradictory  w  ffs. 
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When  a  contradiction  is  detected,  one  of  two  things  will  happen: 

Only  one  of  the  contradictory  wffs  belongs  to  the  current  BS:]  The  contradiction  is 
recorded  (through  the  application  of  L'RS),  but  nothing  more  happens.  The  effect  of  doing 
so  is  to  record  that  some  set  of  hypotheses,  properly  containing  the  current  context,  is 
now  known  to  be  inconsistent.  This  results  in  what  we  call  belief  revision  within  a  con 
text  properly  containing  the  current  context.  This  type  of  revision  of  beliefs  has  the 
effect  of  recording  that  a  BS  larger  than  the  current  BS  is  inconsistent. 

Both  contradictory  wffs  belong  to  the  current  BS.  L'RS  is  applied,  resulting  ir.  the  upoat 
ing  of  the  RSs  of  the  hypotheses  in  the  current  context  (and  the  derived  wifs  ir.  the 
current  BS).  In  addition,  the  rule  of  -*l  mav  also  be  applied.  This  results  in  what  we  cull 
belief  revision  within  the  current  context. 


14.  An  Annotated  Example 

In  order  to  clarify  the  concepts  introduced  so  far,  we  present  an  example  obtained  using  a 
particular  implementation  of  MBR.  The  system  whose  output  we  show  here,  called  SNeBR 
(SNePS  Belief  Revision),  is  an  implementation  of  MBR  using  the  SNePS  semantic  network  pro¬ 
cessing  system  [Shapiro  79a]2:  and  is  written  in  Franz  Lisp  [Foderaro,  Sklower  and  Layer  &4j. 
running  on  VAX-11  systems  at  the  Department  of  Computer  Science  of  the  State  Lmversitv 
of  New  York  at  Buffalo  and  at  the  Instituto  Superior  Tecruco  (School  of  Engineering  of  the 
Technical  University  of  Lisbon,  Portugal).  The  results  shown  in  this  example  represent  a 
slightly  edited  version  of  the  output  generated  by  SNeBR  when  it  uses  a  programming  inter 
face  called  SNePSLOG  [McKay  and  Martins  Si],  a  logic  programming  interface  to  SNePS. 

2iNote  that  at  least  one  of  the  contradictors  wffs  belong1  to  the  current  BS.  since  a  contradiction  is  detected 
whenever  some  new  i  \  derived  wff  contradicts  some  exist  mi’  one.  .me  next  ,\  derived  w  fix  alwass  belong  to  the  current 
BS 

22ln  SNeBR.  propositions  are  represented  b\  SNePS  netwar*  nxles.  each  proposition  being  linked  with  the  Ir. 
potheses  in  its  OS  and  tne  sets  in  its  RS. 
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In  this  example,  SNeBR  is  used  as  a  meeting-scheduling  system.  The  knowledge  base  con¬ 
tains  general  statements  reflecting  policies  for  scheduling  meetings  and  also  statements  concern 
ing  the  particular  schedules  of  the  SNeBR  users. 

SNeBR  is  asked  to  schedule  meetings  among  a  certain  number  of  its  users;  it  does  so  either 
by  finding  a  time  slot  that  is  compatible  with  their  particular  schedules  or  by  reporting  that 
the  schedules  of  the  users  do  not  allow  the  scheduling  of  the  desired  meeting.  In  this  example, 
we  will  assume  that: 

1.  Meetings  are  being  scheduled  within  one  dav  only;  therefore,  information  about  dates  is 
absent  from  our  representation. 

2.  Meetings  cannot  both  be  in  the  morning  and  ir,  the  afternoon.  This  assumption  is 

represented  by  the  following  proposition: 

V(x)[meeting<x)  -«(time(x,morning)  -  -  time(x.afternoon))] 

3.  Two  different  meetings  cannot  fill  the  same  time  slot.  e.g..  morning  or  afternoon.  This 
assumption  is  represented  by  the  following  proposition: 

V(x,y)[(meeting<x)  a  meetingfy)  a  x^y)  -» 

((time(x.morning)  -« tirae(y,afternoon))  a 
(time(x.afternoon)  -  timely, morning)))] 

In  our  example,  we  will  assume  that  SNeBR  is  being  used  by  a  department  within  some 
university.  We  will  follow  SNeBR's  behavior  using  the  information  contained  in  the  schedules 
of  two  of  its  users,  Stu  and  Tony.  Both  Stu  and  Tony  already  have  some  scheduled  meetings: 

1.  Stu’s  schedule:  Stu  teaches  a  seminar  in  the  afternoon,  which  is  represented  bv  the  propv 
sition  time(seminar,afternoon). 

2.  Tony’s  schedule:  Tony  has  a  tennis  game  scheduled  in  the  morning,  represented  bv  the 
proposition  time<tennis-game,morning ). 

The  knowledge  base  also  contains  information  about  which  objects  are  meetings,  i.e. 

meetinglseminar),  meetingf tennis-game),  meeting* faculty-meet).  figure  >  shows  the 


knowledge  base  for  this  small  example.  As  a  shorthand,  we  do  not  represent  OSs  and  RSs  as 
sets  of  hypotheses  but  rather  as  sets  of  mnemonics  representing  the  hypotheses.2-' 


hypl  :  V(xXmeeting<x)  (time(x.morning)  -  ->time(x,afternoon))]  I  hyp,{hypl },{) 


hyp2  :  V(x,yX(meeting<x)  a  meetingiy)  a  x^y)  - 

((time(x.morning)  -  time<y, afternoon)) 
a  (time(x,afternoon>  -  time(y, morning)))] 
|  hyp,{hyp2},{) 


hyp3  :  meetingfseminar)  |  hyp.{hyp3}.{} 
hyp4  :  meetingi tennis-game)  |  hyp,{hyp4},U 


hyp5  :  meeting(faculty-meet)  |  hyp.{hvp5>,{ I 


hyp6  :  timeiseminar.afternoon)  I  hyp,{hyp6},{} 

hyp7  :  time(tennis-game,morning)  I  hyp,{hyp7},<) 

Figure  5 

Hypotheses  in  the  knowledge  base 


Now  suppose  that  Tony  wants  to  schedule  a  faculty  meeting  and  that  he  wants  to  d  s 
according  to  his  schedule:  he  considers  the  general  statements  about  meetings  (hypl.  hvp2. 
hvp4,  and  hvp5)  and  also  considers  the  statements  that  reflect  his  schedule  (hyp').  In  other 
words,  he  does  reasoning  within  the  BS  defined  by  the  context  Tony-schedule=lhvpl,  hvp2. 
hvp4,  hvp5,  hvp7}.  According  to  our  contextual  interpretation,  this  means  that  the  onlv  prop>- 
sitions  retrievable  from  the  knowledge  base  by  Tony  are  the  propositions  contained  in  the  set 

Ton v-schedule  and  all  the  propositions  derivable  t  rom  them.  \\  hen  SNeBR  is  asked  to  deduce 

J'ln  the  SVBR  implementation.  the  OS  of  .1  r>rot*'v:i  r.  cor.ta.ns  link*  ’  the  S  >  O  theses  tn.-.t  ur.atr.  .  '  •  '  p:  ;* 

sit  ion.  and  its  RS  contains  link  s  to  the  sets  vs  hath  ate  inconsistent  \s  :tn  tne  pr  iposmons  ( )X 
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when  the  faculty  meeting  will  be  (according  to  the  propositions  in  the  BS  defined  by  the  con¬ 
text  Tony-schedule)  derives  the  wffs  in  Figure  6.  From  this  interaction,  Tony  concludes  that 
the  best  time,  for  him,  for  scheduling  the  faculty  meeting  is  in  the  afternoon  (wfT2). 


wflfl:  time( tennis-game, morning)  -  timet faculty-meet.afternoon ) 

|  der,{hyp2,hyp4,hyp5},{ } 


wfT2:  time!  faculty-meet.afternoon)  1  der,{  hy  p2,hy  p4,hy  p5,hy  p7 },{ ) 


wfF3:  time(faculty-meet.morning)  -  -« time(faculty-meet, afternoon) 

|  der,{hypl.hyp5(,U 


wflT4:  ->  time(  faculty-meet.morning  )  |  der.f  hypl  ,hyp2.hyp4.hyp5,hyp7},{} 


Figure  6 

wffs  derived  from  the  context  'lonv-s.heduie 


Suppose  now  that  Stu  also  tries  to  find  the  mov  i,>nv  enient  time,  for  him.  to  have  a 
faculty  meeting.  Ir.  this  case,  he  does  reasoning  within  the  BS  defined  bv  the  context  Stu 
schedule=(hvpl .  hvr2.  hypo,  hypS,  hyp6).  Again,  according  to  our  contextual  interpretation, 
the  only  propositions  retrievable  by  Stu  are  the  propositions  contained  m  the  set  Stu-scheduie 
and  all  the  propositions  derivable  from  them.  Notice  that  wff3  is  m  this  BS  even  though  it 
was  derived  when  Tone  -schedule  was  the  current  context. 


wfF5:  time(seminar.afternoon)  -» time(faculty-meet, morning) 

|  der,{hyp2,hyp3,hyp5 }.{ } 


wff6:  time(faculty-meet.morning)  |  der,(hyp2.hyp3.hyp5.hyp6}. 


Figure 

wffs  derived  f  rom  the  con'ext  S’ u  s.  hedc,-. 


Figure  7  shows  some  of  the  results  generated  when  a  request  is  made  to  schedule  the 
faculty  meeting  in  the  BS  defined  by  the  context  Stu-schedule.  While  answering  this  request. 

SNeBR  deduces  that  the  faculty  meeting  is  in  the  morning  (wff  6.  Figure  7).  When  wff6  is 
derived  SNeBR  finds  out  that  it  contradicts  wff4.  Since  wff4  does  not  belong  to  the  BS  under 
consideration  (which  is  now  the  BS  defined  by  the  context  Stu-schedule1  there  is  no  visible 
contradiction.  However.  SNeBR  records  that  the  union  of  the  contexts  Stu-schedule  and  Tony- 
schedule  ((hypl,  hyp2.  hyp3.  hyp4.  hyp5,  hyp6.  hyp?))  is  an  inconsistent  context.  The  rule 
URS  is  applied,  resulting  in  the  knowledge  base  represented  in  Figures  S  and  9.  SNeBR  reports 
to  Stu  that  the  facultv  meeting  should  be  in  the  morning. 

hypl:  V(x)(meeting<x)  -  (time(x. morning)  ->  time! x.af ternoon ))] 

|  hyp.ihypl  },{{hyp2,hyp3,hyp4,hyp5,hyp6.hy  p7 ( ) 

hyp2:  V(x,y)[(meeting)x)  a  meetingfy)  a  x^y)  - 

<(time(x, morning)  -•  timdy.af ternoon))  a 
(time!  x.af  ternoon)  -•  time(x,morning))>] 

I  hyp,(hyp2},{{hypl,hyp3,hyp4,hyp5,hyp6.hy p7 ) ) 

hyp3:  meeting) seminar)  I  hyp.{hyp3},{{hypl,hyp2,hyp4.hyp5,hyp6.hyp7}} 
hyp4:  meeting)  tennis-g.irae)  I  hyp,{hyp4},{{hypl.hyp2,hyp3,hyp5.hyp6,hyp7}} 
hyp5:  meeting) faculty-meet)  |  hyp,<hyp5M{hypl,hyp2,hyp3.hyp4,hyp6,hyp7}} 
hyp6:  time)seminar,morning)  |  hyp,{hyp6},{{hypl,hyp2,hyp3,hyp4,hyp5,hyp7}} 
hvp7:  time) tennis-game.af ternoon)  |  hyp,{hyp7),{{hypl,hyp2.hyp3.hyp4.hyp5,hyp6)} 


f  igure  S 

Hvpotheses  in  the  knowledge  base  alter  l  Rs 


wflfl:  time( tennis-game, morning)  -•  time(faculty-meet,afternoon) 

|  der,{hyp2,hyp4,hyp5},{{hypl,hyp3.hyp6,hyp7}} 

wff2:  tirae(faculty-meet.afternoon) 

|  der,{hyp2,hyp4.hyp5.hyp7},{{hypl.hyp3,hyp6) ) 

wff3:  time(faculty-meet, morning)  -•  ->time<faculty-meet, afternoon l 
I  der.{hypl,hyp5}.{(hyp2,hyp3,hyp4,hyp6.hyp7 } } 

wfF4:  -’timdfaculty-meet, morning) 

I  der,{hypl,hyp2,hyp4,hyp5,hyp7),{{hyp3.hyp6) ) 

wfF5:  time(seminar.afternoon)  -*  time) f aculty-meet.morning > 

I  der,{hyp2,hyp3,hyp5},{{hypl,hyp4,hyp6,hvp7)  ( 

wfF6:  time!  f  aculty-meet.morning  > 

I  der.{hyp2,hyp3,hyp5.hyp6},{{hypl,hyp4,hyp6} } 

Figure  9 

fbenved  propositions  in  the  knowledge  base  after  LRh 

Suppose  now  that  someone  wants  to  schedule  a  faculty  meeting  with  all  the  members  of 
the  faculty,  whicn  include'  t>  :h  Stu  and  Tony.  When  the  request  is  made  to  consider  a  context 
containing  Stu-schedule  and  Ton v -schedule.  SNeBR  immediately  reports  that  such  a  context  is 
inconsistent.  Notice  that  this  context  contains,  possibly  among  others,  the  hypotheses  hypl. 
hvp2,  hyp3,  hyp4.  hypf,  hyp6,  and  hyp7.  The  RS  of  hypl.  for  example,  nnyp2.  hyp3.  hypd. 
hyp5,  hypb.  hyp7))  (Figure  8),  which  records  that  the  set  of  hypotheses  hvpl  through  hyp7  is 
inconsistent.  SNeBR  responds  that  such  a  context  is  inconsistent  and  that  it  should  be  revised. 

Suppose  that  instead  of  Ton',  and  Stu  making  the  request  first,  a  request  is  made  to 
schedule  the  faculty  meeting  within  a  RS  defined  by  a  context  containing  Stu -schedule  and 
Tony-schedule  directly  f  rom  the  know  ledge  base  represented  in  Figure  5.  In  this  case,  there  are 
no  recorded  inconsistencies,  and  SNeBR  will  try  to  schedule  the  faculty  meeting  :n  that  RS 
Figure  lO  represents  some  of  the  results  derived  following  the  querx  ot  xx  her  the  t.i>  u!r\ 
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meeting  will  be  in  the  BS  defined  by  a  context  that  contains  the  union  of  the  contexts  Stu- 
schedule  and  Tony  schedule. 
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wffl':  -,time(facuIty-meet,morning)  I  der,{hypl,hyp2,hyp4,hyp5,hyp7},{} 


wfF2':  time(faculty-meet,morning)  |  der,{hyp2.hyp3,hyp5,hyp6},{l 


Figure  10 

wffs  derived  uithin  a  context  containing  both 
Tony-schedule  and  Stu-schedule 
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In  this  case,  both  wrfl  and  wfT2'  belong  to  the  BS  under  consideration  (the  current  con¬ 
text  contains  the  hypotheses  hypl,  hyp2.  hypo,  hvp-4.  hypf,  hyp6.  hyp7;.  Therefore,  when  the 
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15.  Conclusions 

We  presented  a  logic,  SWM.  that  captures  the  notion  of  propositional  dependency  and  is 
able  to  deal  with  contradictions,  discussed  the  properties  of  a  computer  program  based  on 
SWM,  and  showed  an  example  of  an  application  of  SWM. 

The  SWM  system  is  loosely  based  on  relevance  logic.  U  associates  two  sets  with  each  pro¬ 
position-.  the  origin  set  (OS)  contains  all  the  hypotheses  that  were  used  in  the  derivation  of  the 
proposition;  the  restriction  set  (RS)  contains  those  sets  of  hvpotheses  that  are  incompatible 
with  the  proposition’s  OS. 

’-The  SU  M  :. srr.  guarar.lfts  th-:  rtnovir.j  fiuci.'v  onr  hypMhtsu  >n  rr.cue:  v.tucft<  pr.xlucts  a  context 
whivH  :s  n.r  k  r.  v. :  hr  :Mrr.: 
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We  argued  that  it  may  be  desirable,  in  some  cases,  to  introduce  in  the  OS  of  a  proposition 
some  hypotheses  that  were  not  actually  used  in  the  derivation  of  that  proposition.  These  con¬ 
siderations  resulted  from  the  fact  that  SW\1  is  to  be  used  as  the  underlying  logic  of  a  reason¬ 
ing  program  working  on  a  knowledge  base  in  which  one  may  want  to  conpin  propositions 
with  different  OSs.  Such  a  conjunction  cannot  be  allowed  without  restriction,  due  to  the  possi¬ 
ble  introduction  of  irrelevancies.  The  SWM  system  allows  for  this  case,  provided  that  the 
resulting  proposition  be  marked  as  special.  This  special  marking,  reflected  by  the  OT  of  the 
resulting  proposition  being  “ext",  identifies  it  as  a  proposition  whose  OS  contains  some  informa¬ 
tion  irrelevant  to  the  derivation  of  that  proposition.  Every  proposition  in  SWM  whose  origin 
tag  is  not  “ext"  effectively  depends  on  every  hypothesis  in  its  OS. 

SWM  deals  with  contradictions  by  means  of  the  rules  of  L'RS  and  -'1.  Upon  detection  of  a 
contradiction  and  identification  of  the  hypotheses  contained  in  the  OSs  of  the  contradictory 
propositions  as  an  inconsistent  set,  the  rule  of  URS  has  the  effect  of  recording  the  inconsistent 
set  in  the  RS  of  every  proposition  depending  on  hypotheses  from  this  set.  The  ruie  of  ~T 
allows  the  derivation  of  new  propositions  from  a  contradiction. 

There  are  several  relationships  between  propositions,  their  OS.  and  their  RS.  In  fact,  each 
proposition  in  SWM  has  a  minimal  RS,  in  the  sense  that  RSs  are  free  from  some  kinds  of 
redundancies.  We  car,  also  sav  that  each  proposition  in  SWM  has  a  maximal  RS  in  the  sense 
that  its  RS  records  all  inconsistent  sets  known  so  far.  It  can  be  shown  that  every  proposition 
with  the  same  OS  has  the  same  RS,  reflecting  the  fact  that  RSs  are  both  minimal  and  maximal. 

In  MBR,  an  abstract  belief  revision  system  based  on  SWM,  the  notions  of  context  and 
belief  space  are  defined.  A  context  is  any  set  of  hypotheses.  A  context  determines  a  belief 
space  (BS),  which  is  the  set  of  all  propositions  whose  OS  is  contained  in  the  context.  In  other 
words,  a  BS  contains  all  the  propositions  that  depend  exclusively  on  the  hypotheses  defining 
the  context.  The  notions  of  context  and  BS  provide  a  contextual  interpretation  for  the  proposi- 
'  •  :r  SWM  bawd  svstem.  In  fact,  given  any  context,  the  only  propositions  whose  truth 


value  is  known  are  those  propositions  that  belong  to  the  BS  defined  by  the  context.  The  truth 
value  of  all  the  other  propositions  is  unknown.  By  a  proposition  having  an  unknown  truth 
value,  we  mean  that  in  order  to  compute  its  truth  value  one  has  to  carry  out  further  deduc¬ 
tion,  and  it  may  even  be  possible  that  its  truth  value  is  not  computable  from  the  hypotheses 
under  consideration. 

Queries  to  MBR  are  associated  with  a  context.  Following  a  given  querv.  the  only  proposi¬ 
tions  that  are  retrievable  from  the  knowledge  base  are  the  ones  that  belong  to  the  current  BS 
(the  BS  defined  by  the  context  in  the  query). 

We  discussed  the  cases  in  which  the  rules  of  L'RSand  -’1  should  be  applied:  \\  hen  a  con¬ 
tradiction  is  found  and  one  of  the  contradictory  propositions  does  not  belong  to  the  current  BS. 
then  URS  must  be  applied,  recording  the  contradiction  and  ->I  is  not  applicable:  if  both  contrad¬ 
ictory  propositions  belong  to  the  current  BS,  then  URS  must  be  applied  and  ->!  should  be 
applied  if  one  decides  to  get  rid  of  the  contradiction. 

When  a  contradiction  is  detected  in  the  current  BS  and  —  after  selecting  one  or  more 
hypotheses  as  the  culprits  for  the  contradiction  —  one  is  faced  with  the  problem  of  making 
inaccessible  to  the  automatic  reasoning  system  all  the  propositions  that  were  previously 
derived  from  such  hypotheses,  all  one  has  to  do  in  MBR  is  remove  the  selected  hypotheses  from 
the  context  in  the  following  queries.  Afterwards,  all  the  propositions  derived  from  the  selected 
hypotheses  are  no  longer  in  the  current  BS  (since  their  OS  is  no  longer  contained  in  the  current 
context)  and  consequently  are  not  retrievable  by  the  deduction  system. 

The  same  mechanism  may  be  used  to  delineate  the  beliefs  of  different  individuals.  Let¬ 
ting  the  current  context  be  the  set  of  hypotheses  believed  by  some  individual  has  the  effect  of 
limiting  the  attention  of  the  inference  system  to  the  BS  of  that  individual  and  thus  separating 
his/her  beliefs  from  the  beliefs  of  all  the  other  individuals,  in  the  sense  that  only  the  proposi¬ 
tions  that  he 'she  believes  are  available  to  the  deduction  system. 
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Finally,  SWM  and  MBR  have  been  fully  implemented  in  a  computer  system.  SNeBR, 
written  in  Franz  Lisp  and  using  SNePS. 
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Appendix  1:  Proof  of  theorems 

In  this  appendix,  we  present  the  proofs  of  the  theorems  mentioned  in  the  text. 

Theorem  1:  For  every  set  A  and  B  cK4<A.B))c'K 
Proof:  We" have  to  show  that 

( VxXxt  cW  4<  A.B))  -  x6  4'f  cKA),B)]. 

Suppose  by  way  of  contradiction  that  3x6  of'KAi))  such  that  x€  4<  of  A  ).B Since 
x6  trf'K A.B))  we  know  that 

1.  Va6  4<A,B),  a/x  then  acx 

2.  xnB=0 

and  that  one  of  the  following  cases  holds: 

3.  x€  A 

3'3flcB  is u/SkA  (5/0. 

If  case  3  holds  we  can  conclude  that 

4.  xe  cr(A) 

which,  together  with  2,  implies  that  x€ 'K<x(A),B),  which  is  a  contradiction. 

If  case  3’  holds,  we  know  that 
4\(xu0)€A 

From  xtf'KcrCAXB)  we  can  infer  that 
5’.(xu/?)t  uiA) 

from  4’  and  5’,  it  follows  that 

6\3t6A  :-yc(xu5)  and  y€cr(A). 

Letting  y'=y-B  it  is  clear  that  /e'KA.B).  From  2  and  6’  it  follows  that  /ex, 
which  contradicts  1.  C 

fi  1 


Theorem  2:  Given  the  supported  wffs  A  I  ta,oa,ra  and  B  I  1^,0^^  then  the  supported  wff  C  l 
V0auob'^Ia'rb^0a’°b^  has  a  minima^  regardless  of  whether  or  not  A  and  B  have 
minimal  RSs. 

Proof:  Suppose  bv  wav  of  contradiction  that  given  A  I  t  ,o  .r  and  B  1 1,  ,o,  ,r,  ,  the 

c  3  3  3  ODD 

supported  wff  C  I  tc,oaoob,^{ra,rb},ica.ob})  does  not  have  a  minimal  RS.  This 
entails  that  one  of  the  following  two  cases  holds: 

1.  3r€^{ra,rb},{oa,ob})  -.Trio.uo^*: 

2.  3r.se ^({ra,rb},{oa.  °b})  :rcs. 

Suppose  that  condition  1  holds.  Since  Mo„,ok})  we  can  infer  thar 

3  0  3  D 

rG'Kr  ur,  ,o„uo,),  which,  due  to  the  wav  *  was  defined,  contradicts  the  fact 
that  rn(o  uo,)*Z. 

Suppose  that  condition  2  holds.  Since  rst /i{ra>rb},{oa,ob})  we  can  infer  that 
r^€  oK'Kraurb,oauob)).  which,  due  to  the  way  a  was  defined,  contradicts  the 
fact  that  res. 

Therefore  C  I  tc»°auob,^ra'rb^0a’0b^  has  minimal  RS.  □ 


Theorem  3:  Given  the  supported  wffs  A  I  t  ,o  .{R. . R  }  and  B  |  t,,o,,r,  then  C  I 

3  3  1  n  0  0  0 

tc>oa ~0b'(°a  — Oj} )  has  minimal  RS. 

Proof:  Suppose  that  oa~ob={Hj . Hn).  Taking  into  account  that  C  I 

V^V^a-0^  15  lfae  same  35  C  I  tc,oa-ob,M{rs(H1),  ....  rs(Hn)},{{H1}, 

{H  }})  the  statement  of  this  theorem  follows  from  Theorem  2.  □ 
n 


Theorem  4:  If  A  is  an  inconsistent  set  then  so  is  any  set  containing  A. 

Proof:  The  proof  presented  is  based  on  the  fact  that  a  proof  of  B  from  {Aj,  .  -  .  .A^ 

is  a  sequence  of  lines,  the  first  n  of  which  are  A. . A  and  the  last  of  which  is 

1  n 
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B.  Each  line  between  An  and  B  is  obtained  from  the  previous  hne(s)  by  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  some  rule  of  inference  and  is  justified  by  RfLj.Lj)  in  which  R  represents 
some  rule  of  inference  and  (Lj.l^)  are  the  line  numbers  of  the  parent  wffs. 

Suppose  that  A={Pj,  .  .  .  .P^}  and  let  rj(Ljj,Lp),  r . rk^kl’^k2^ 

represent  the  sequence  of  applications  of  rules  of  inference  to  the  (ordered)  set  A 
(and  to  the  wffs  derived  from  them)  to  generate  a  Suppose  that  AcB  and 
B-A=iSj . S(}.  B  can,  therefore,  be  written  as  the  following  ordered  set  (in 

which  the  order  of  S,,  .  .  .  ,S  is  irrelevant)  B={S, . S  ,P. . P  (.  Then,  letting 

l  i  I  i  i  n 

L’j-^Lp-M,  the  foBcwing  sequence  of  rules  of  inference  r jd-’j  j.L’p), 
r^(L'-,^ . r^(L’^.  j.L’^.-,)  describes  a  derivation  of  a  --  f rom  B.  □ 


Corollary  4.1:  If  A  is  not  known  to  be  inconsistent  then  neither  is  any  set  contained  in  A. 

Proof:  Suppose  by  way  of  contradiction  that  A  is  not  known  to  be  inconsistent  and 
that  BcA  is  known  to  be  inconsistent.  By  the  Theorem  4,  A  is  known  to  be  incon¬ 
sistent,  which  is  a  contradiction.  □ 


Theorem  5:  All  the  supported  wffs  in  the  knowledge  base  resulting  from  the  application  of 
the  rules  of  inference  of  the  SWM  system  have  minimal  RSs. 

Proof:  The  proof  will  be  done  by  complete  induction  on  the  number  of  applications 
of  rules  of  inference. 

The  only  supported  wffs  which  can  be  obtained  by  applying  one  rule  of  inference 
only  are  hypotheses  and  the  rule  of  Hvp  guarantees  that  they  have  minimal  RSs. 
Suppose  now,  by  induction  hypothesis,  that  all  the  supported  wffs  obtained  by  the 
application  of  less  than  n  rules  of  inference  have  minimal  RSs.  We  will  have  to 


prove  that  the  supported  wff  obtained  by  the  application  of  n  rules  of  inference  has 
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minimal  RSs  as  well. 


The  supported  wff  is  obtained  by  the  application  of  either  -■£,  aE,  VI,  vl,  31,  or  3E  then 
it  has  the  same  OS  and  RS  as  the  parent  supported  wff  and  consequently  has  minimal  RS. 

The  supported  wff  is  obtained  by  the  application  of  either  MP,  MT,  aI.  vE,  or  VE,  then  by 
Theorem  2  we  may  conclude  that  it  has  minimal  RS. 

The  supported  wff  is  obtained  bv  the  application  of  -I.  or  VI  then  by  Theorem  3  we  can 
conclude  that  it  has  minimal  RS. 

The  supported  wff  is  obtained  by  ->I.  We  will  show  that  a  supported  wff  obtained  using 

the  second  part  of  the  rule  of  --I  has  minimal  RS  (to  show  that  a  supported  wff  obtained 

using  the  first  part  of  the  rule  of  -,I  has  minimal  RS  as  well  it  suffices  to  take  o^=o-,=o  m 

the  proof  that  follows).  Consider  A  I  tj.Oj.r^  and  -A  I  For  {1C  .  .  . 

*Hn}c(ol  uo-,),  the  second  part  of  the  rule  of  -'1  allows  us  to  deduce  ->(PFa  .  .  .  AHn)  i  ext. 

Oj uo2>(oauot)-{Hi . H^}).  To  show  that  this  supported  wff  has  minima!  RS  let  us 

suppose  that  it  is  obtained  in  two  steps:  first,  deduce  Aa-A  I  ext,  OjUo^./^Uri.r^Moj.o.,}); 

second,  from  the  above  supported  wff  deduce  -,(H-a  .  .  .  *Hn)  I  ext,  o^uo-i-jl^.  .  .  . 

,H  ),(o  uo, -{H . H  !).  bv  Theorem  3  this  supported  wff  has  minimal  RS. 

n  a  o  i  n  rr 

The  supported  wff  is  obtained  by  URS.  We  will  consider  two  sub-cases: 

The  supported  wff  results  from  updating  the  RS  of  an  hypothesis.  Suppose  that  the  sup¬ 
ported  wff  is  obtained  by  updating  H  i  hyp,{H},R.  We  know  that  prior  to  updating  H  has 
minimal  RS.  We  want  to  show  that  H  I  hypjHj.cKRuKojix^-iH}})  verifies  the  follow¬ 
ing  conditions: 

1.  Vr€cr(Ru{(o1uo2)-{H)})  rn{H}=C 

2.  Vr.s€ cKRu{(ojUc -,)-{H}})  rds. 

Condition  1  holds  since  Vr€R,  rn{H}=<Z)  (before  the  update  H  had  minimal  RS)  and 
[(o, uo-,)— {H}]  n  {H}  =  C'(bv  definition).  Condition  2  is  verified  bv  definition  of  cr. 


b.  The  supported  wff  results  from  updating  the  RS  of  a  supported  wff  whose  OT  is  either 
"der"  or  "ext  ".  Suppose  that  the  supported  wff  is  obtained  by  updating  F  t.o.R  (t*hyp). 
We  want  to  show  that  F  i  t.o.ofRuKojix^-o))  verifies  the  following  two  conditions: 

1.  Vr6  cr{RuUojL>o-})-o})  rno=C 

2.  Vr,st  criRuUojUo-,)— o})  res. 

Suppose  by  way  of  contradiction  that  condition  1  docs  not  hold.  Since  F  '  t,o.R  has 
minimal  RS  we  know  that  VrtR,  rno=C>,  thereby  [(OjLk^ )-o]no*C.  which  is  a  contradic¬ 
tion.  therefore  condition  1  holds.  Condition  2  follows  from  the  definition  of  a. 

Therefore  all  the  supported  wffs  in  the  knowledge  base  resulting  from  the  application  of  the 
rules  of  inference  of  the  SWM  svstem  have  minimal  RS.  Z 


Lemma  1:  Given  n  supported  wffs  F.  It-.o^.r. . F„  !  t  ,o  .r  then  the  sets  R,=w({r,. 

liii  n  n  n  n  il 

.rn}.{oj,  .  .  .  ,o  |)  and  R {^t({r  1 ,  ....  r^.foj . o^),  Mfr^j . rn '•'t'i*  1 . 0 


{oj,  .  .  .  ,o  })  (l£i£n-l )  are  equal. 

Proof:  Suppose  by  way  of  contradiction  that  R^R-,.  This  means  that  either 
3r€Rj  such  that  rfR.,  or  that  3r€R-,  such  that  rfR^.  We  will  consider  each  ol 
these  cases  in  turn: 

1.  Suppose  that  reR1  and  that  r^R^.  Suppose  furthermore  that  r  was  originated  from  a  set 
s,  i.e.,  r=s-(ojU  .  .  .  uon)  and  suppose  that  s£r.  Letting  .  .  .  uon  we  have  that 

r=s-0.  The  fact  that  r  belongs  to  R^  means  that  Vr^eir^,  -  •  ■  -fn>  and  r^*^  ->(3  u6rj,  : 
u-Ocs-O).  Since  r^R-,,  the  set  s  was  deleted  either  by  one  of  the  following  applications 
of  the  operation  fj,  { r ^ . r-},{oj,  ■  .  .  ,r  })=R'  or  . rnMo.4l . °n})=lr  or 

else  s  was  deleted  bv  uf{R’,R”},io1 . o  }). 

1  n 

a.  Suppose  that  s  was  deleted  while  creating  the  set  R'  (if  s  was  deleted  while  creating  the 
set  R”  the  reasoning  would  be  similar)  this  means  that  r^tir^ . r^.  It  also  means  that 


X'ls'N 
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b. 


3r^e{r  j . r  ■ }  such  that  3ptrq  :  p-(OjU  .  .  .  uoOcs-fojU  .  .  .  uo).  Therefore  p-Ocs-O 

which  is  a  contradiction. 

Suppose  that  s  was  deleted  while  creating  R-,,  i.e.,  either  s-(OjU  .  .  .  uo^R'  or  s_(p1,]u  ■ 

.  .  uo  )6R".  In  either  case,  it  means  that  3r  e{r. . r  }  r  *r  and  3utr  :  (u-Ocs-O.' 

n  p  l  n  P  J  P 

which  is  a  contradiction. 

Suppose  that  rtR-,  and  that  rSRj.  Suppose  furthermore  that  r  was  originated  by  a  set 

s€r.  i.e„  r=s-0.  Since  rcR^  this  means  that  Sr^eir^ . rni-  k*1’.  3Utirg  : 

(u-Ocs-O).  Since  rtR-,.  it  means  that  s  was  not  deleted  while  creating  the  sets  R'  and 
R”,  nor  was  it  deleted  while  creating  R-,.  We  will  examine  the  consequences  o;  each  of 
these  two  cases: 


a.  Suppose  that  both  r,  and  belong  to  one  of  {r^,  .  .  .  jO  or  (r^j . rnh  sav  that  thev 

both  belong  to  ^ . M.  Then,  since  s  was  not  deleted  while  creating  R'  it  means  that 

[u— (o^ u  •  •  •  uo]  )]c [^— (o1  u  .  .  .  cxOl  Now.  if  u  is  not  deleted  by  the  application  of  u 
which  creates  R\  then  both  u-O  and  s— O  will  be  considered  while  creating  R-,  and  s-() 
will  be  deleted  by  the  application  of  /x,  which  is  a  contradiction;  il  u  is  deleted  while 

creating  R'  then  {r ^ . r;}  such  that  3p€r^  ;  p-CojU  .  .  .  uo^cu-tOjU  .  .  .  uo^, 

meaning  that  both  p-(o^u  ,  .  .  uo^  and  s-(o^u  .  .  .  uo^  belong  to  R'  and  therefore  s  will 
be  deleted  by  the  application  of  q.  which  creates  R7,  which  is  a  contradiction. 

b.  Suppose  that  r^  and  r^  do  not  both  belong  to  one  of  {r^ . r)  and  {r^ . r^}.  1  hen  s 

would  be  deleted  by  the  application  of  /x  which  creates  Rj,  which  is  a  contradiction. 

Therefore  Rj=R7.  □ 
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Lemma  2:  Given  two  supported  wffs  with  the  same  OS,  il  their  RS  was  obtained  exclusively 
by  successive  applications  of  the  n  operation  then  rhe  supported  wffs  ha\e  the  same  RS  as 
well. 

P6 


Proof:  It  follows  directly  from  Lemma  1.  □ 
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Theorem  6:  In  the  knowledge  base  resulting  from  the  application  of  the  rules  of  imerence  of 
the  SWM  system,  if  two  supported  wffs  have  the  same  OS  then  they  hate  the  same  RS  as 
well 

Proof:  The  proof  will  be  done  by  complete  induction  on  the  number  of  applications 
of  rules  of  inference. 

The  only  supported  wits  which  can  be  obtained  by  applyinc  one  rule  it:  inference 
only  are  hypotheses  and  s:nce  the  rule  of  hyp  guarantees  that  their  <  )S  is  unique 
the  theorem  is  verified. 

Suppose,  by  induction  hypothesis,  tiiat  all  the  supported  wffs  obtained  by  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  less  than  n  rules  of  inference  verify  the  conditions  of  the  theorem.  We 
■  .  iii  have  to  show  tiiat  the  supported  wff  oc  a.ned  by  the  application  of  the  n-th 
rule  of  inference  also  satisfies  the  statement  of  the  theorem.  We  will  group  the 
rules  of  inference  of  SWM  according  to  the  type  of  OS  and  RS  they  produce  and 
will  discuss  the  OS  and  RS  of  the  supported  wff  produced  by  the  application  of 
such  type  of  rule. 

1.  Creation  of  new  OSs  (hyp).  The  rule  of  hyp  creates  a  supported  wff  with  a  new  OS.  The 
assumption  behind  the  application  of  this  rule  is  that  there  ls  no  supported  wff  in  the 
knowledge  base  with  such  OS  and  therefore  this  supported  wff  satisfies  the  conditions  of 
the  theorem. 

2.  Change  in  RS  only  (URS).  Upon  detection  of  an  inconsistent  set,  this  rule  changes  the 

RS  of  every  suppirted  wff  whose  OS  is  not  distoint  from  *.  livery  supported  wff  F  | 
t,o,R  such  that  |S  replaced  by  F  [  t,o,cr(Ru{>— o}).  If  prior  to  the  application  of  this 

rule  all  the  supported  wffs  with  the  same  OS  had  the  same  RS  the  same  condition  will 
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be  verified  after  the  application  of  the  rule  since  the  RS’s  of  supported  wffs  with  the 
same  OS  are  affected  in  the  same  way.  An  important  point  to  note  is  that  cKRui*— o})  = 
^Rui^-oho)  and  thus  the  RS  of  the  resulting  supported  wffs  are  the  same  as  if  the  ^ i 
operation  had  been  applied. 

3.  No  change  in  OS  nor  RS  (“■£,  Al(part  l),  aE,  VI,  vl,  31,  3E).  The  application  of  one  of 
these  rules  creates  a  new  supported  wff  whose  OS  and  RS  are  the  same  as  the  OS  and  RS 
of  a  previous  supported  wff,  therefore,  by  the  induction  hypotheses  the  statement  of  the 
theorem  is  verified. 
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4.  The  OS  is  the  union  of  the  OSs  of  the  parent  wffs  (\1P,  ,MT,  Al(part  2),  vE,  VE).  Using 

one  of  these  rules,  if  we  combine  Fj  !  t^o^r^  and  F-,  i  v,e  obtain  F-, 

t^.OjUo^.^irj.r^Moj.o.,}).  Lemma  2  guarantees  that,  if  only  y  operations  had  been 
applied  to  form  the  RSs  of  the  supported  wffs  in  the  knowledge  base,  the  RS  of  F^  is  the 
same  as  the  RS  of  any  wff  whose  OS  is  o^uo-,. 

5.  The  resulting  OS  is  one  (or  several)  hypothesis  short  (-1,  ->I,  VI).  Using  one  of  these 
rules,  we  take  one  supported  wff  F^  i  tj,o,r  and  create  a  new  supported  wff  F-,  tvo-ill, 

.  .  .  Jffn},(o-iH^,  .  .  .  JHn)).  recall  that  (0)=ix((r3he0:r=rs(h)},{c3he0:o=os  h  u- 
therefore  Lemma  2  guarantees  that,  if  only  y  operations  had  been  apphec  t 
RSs  of  the  supported  wffs  in  the  knowledge  base,  the  statement  ct  " 
verified. 

As  a  final  remark  it  should  be  noticed  that  since  the  apphcati  m  >v  •  •  .  . 

an  application  of  y,  the  RS  of  every  supported  wff  in  the  kn  -  .,  ■-  - 

sive  applications  of  the  y  operation  and  there). -re  ::  ' 
have  the  same  OS  thev  also  have  the  sum-.  Kv 
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Theorem  7:  Suppose  that  C«{Hj,  .  .  .  ,Hn}  is  a  context  which  is  not  known  to  be  inconsistent. 
Then,  for  any  two  wffs,  say  A  and  B,  in  the  BS  defined  by  the  context  C,  we  have 
Combine!  A,B)=true. 

Proof:  Suppose  by  way  of  contradiction  that  the  u’ffs  A  I  la.oa.ra  and  B  i  tb.ob,rb 
belong  to  the  BS  defined  by  the  context  C  and  that  Combine!  A,B)=false.  Since  A 
and  B  belong  to  the  BS  defined  by  C  we  have  oa<=C  and  o^cC.  Since 
Combine! A3 )=false,  one  of  the  following  conditions  holds: 

1.  3  r€rs(A)  :  rcos(B):  since  os(B)c:{Hj . Hn)  w>e  have  that  rc{Hj . Hn}.  By 

definition  of  restriction  set  we  know  that  (o  ur)b--.  Since  o„c{H, . H  }  and  rc{H,,  . 

a  aln  1 

.  .  ,Hn)  we  have  that  (oaur)c{Hj . HnK  Therefore,  there  exists  a  set  Sell  1  ^ . Hnl 

such  that  SH-**-.  By  Theorem  4  {Hj . Hn}r-»-  which  contradicts  the  assumption  that 

C  is  not  known  to  be  inconsistent. 

2.  3  r€rs(B) :  rcos(A):  the  same  line  of  reasoning  used  in  1  w'ill  derive  a  contradiction. 
Therefore  Combine! A3)=true.  □ 

Corollary  7.1:  If  one  uses  a  context  which  is  not  known  to  be  inconsistent  then  the  system 
using  SWM  does  not  need  to  check  for  combinabilitv  between  the  wffs  before  the  application 
of  rules  of  inference. 
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Abstract 


It  is  generally  recognized  that  the  possibility  of  detecting  contradictions  and  identifying  their 
sources  is  an  important  feature  of  an  intelligent  system.  Systems  that  are  able  to  detect  con¬ 
tradictions  and/or  identify  their  causes,  called  Belief  Revision  Systems,  Truth  Maintenance 
Systems,  or  Reason  Maintenance  Systems,  have  been  implemented  by  several  researchers  in 
Artificial  Intelligence  (Al). 

In  this  paper,  we  present  a  logic  suitable  to  support  belief  revision  systems,  discuss  the  proper¬ 
ties  that  a  belief  revision  system  based  on  this  logic  will  exhibit,  and  present  a  particular 
implementation  of  our  model  of  a  belief  revision  system.  The  system  we  present,  SNeBR, 
differs  from  most  of  the  systems  developed  so  far  in  two  respects:  First,  it  is  based  on  a  logic 
which  was  developed  to  support  belief  revision  systems.  Second,  its  implementation  relies  on 
the  manipulation  of  sets  of  assumptions,  not  justifications.  The  first  feature  allows  the  study 
of  the  formal  properties  of  the  system  independently  of  its  implementation,  and  the  second  one 
enables  the  system  to  work  effectively  and  efficiently  with  inconsistent  information,  to  switch 
reasoning  contexts  without  processing  overhead,  and  to  avoid  most  backtracking. 


1.  Introduction 


Belief  revision  systems  [Doyle  and  London  80;  Martins  forthcoming]  are  AI  programs 
that  deal  with  contradictions.  They  work  with  a  knowledge  base,  performing  reasoning  from 
the  propositions  in  the  knowledge  base  and  “filtering”  the  propositions  in  the  knowledge  base 
so  that  only  part  of  the  knowledge  base  is  perceived  —  the  set  of  propositions  that  are  under 
consideration.  This  set  of  propositions  is  usually  called  the  set  of  believed  propositions.  When 
the  belief  revision  system  considers  another  of  these  sets,  it  is  usual  to  say  that  it  changes  its 
beliefs.  Typically,  the  belief  revision  system  explores  alternatives,  makes  choices,  explores  the 
consequences  of  its  choices,  and  compares  results  obtained  when  using  different  choices.  If  dur¬ 
ing  this  process  a  contradiction  is  detected,  then  the  belief  revision  system  will  revise  the 
knowledge  base,  “erasing”  some  propositions  so  that  it  gets  rid  of  the  contradiction. 

Ln  order  to  illustrate  some  of  the  issues  in  belief  revision,  we  will  consider  the  following 
puzzle  from  [Summers  72]: 

Freeman  knows  five  women:  Ada,  Bea,  Cyd,  Deb  and  Eve.  The  women  are  in  two  age  brackets: 
three  women  are  under  30  and  two  women  are  over  30.  Two  women  are  teachers  and  the  oth¬ 
er  three  women  are  secretaries.  Ada  and  Cyd  are  in  the  same  age  bracket.  Deb  and  Eve  are  in 
different  age  brackets.  Bea  and  Eve  have  the  same  occupation.  Cyd  and  Deb  have  different  oc¬ 
cupations.  Of  the  five  women.  Freeman  will  marry  the  teacher  over  30.  Who  will  Freeman 
marry? 

Suppose  that  we  wanted  to  solve  this  puzzle.  One  way  of  doing  this  is  to  raise  some 
hypotheses  concerning  the  women’s  ages  and  professions  and  reason  from  the  hypotheses  raised. 
If  we  obtain  a  contradiction  then  we  change  some  of  these  hypotheses  and  proceed. 

Let  us  assume  that  Ada  and  Cyd  are  over  30,  and  that  Ada  and  Deb  are  teachers. 
Clearly,  in  this  case.  Freeman  will  marry  Ada.  It  remains  to  verify  whether  the  hypotheses 
raised  are  consistent  with  the  puzzle’s  statement:  Since  there  are  only  two  women  over  30,  it 
follows  that  Bea,  Deb,  and  Eve  are  under  30,  which  is  a  contradiction  since  Deb  and  Eve  are  in 
the  same  age  bracket.  Thus,  we  conclude  that  the  hypotheses  raised  about  the  woman’s  ages 
are  not  consistent  with  the  puzzle’s  statement  and  have  to  be  changed. 


Let  us  now  assume  that  Bea  and  Deb  are  the  women  over  30,  meaning  that  Freeman 
marries  Deb  (remember  that  we  did  not  change  the  hypotheses  concerning  the  women’s  profes¬ 
sions).  In  this  case,  Ada,  Cyd  and  Eve  are  under  30,  Ada  and  Cyd  are  in  the  same  age  bracket, 
and  Deb  and  Eve  are  in  different  age  brackets,  and  thus  the  ages  hypothesized  are  consistent 
with  the  puzzle's  statement.  Now,  in  respect  to  the  professions  of  the  women,  Bea,  Cyd  and 
Eve  are  secretaries,  Bea  and  Eve  having  the  same  occupation,  and  Cyd  and  Deb  having  different 
occupations  which  is  also  consistent  with  the  statement  of  the  puzzle.  Thus  Freeman  will 
marry  Deb. 

This  example  shows  the  type  of  reasoning  one  wants  to  perform  with  a  belief  revision 
system:  raise  hypothesis,  reason  from  them,  and  if  a  contradiction  is  detected  identify  which 
hypotheses  may  have  contributed  to  the  contradiction,  change  some  of  them  and  resume  the 
reasoning.  In  this  paper  we  present  a  belief  revision  system  that  is  able  to  do  this,  and  furth¬ 
ermore  allows  sentences  like  “two  woman  are  teachers”,  “three  women  are  secretaries”  to  be 
expressed  in  a  very  simple  way.  In  Section  8  we  present  a  run  in  which  our  system  solves 
this  puzzle. 

In  this  paper,  we  present  a  logic  suitable  to  support  belief  revision  systems,  discuss  the 
properties  that  a  belief  revision  system  based  on  this  logic  will  exhibit,  and  present  a  particu¬ 
lar  implementation  of  our  model  of  a  belief  revision  system.  The  system  we  present,  SNeBR, 
differs  from  most  of  the  systems  developed  so  far  in  two  respects:  First,  it  is  based  on  a  logic 
which  was  developed  to  support  belief  revision  systems.  Second,  its  implementation  relies  on 
the  manipulation  of  sets  of  assumptions,  not  justifications.  The  first  feature  allows  the  study 
of  the  formal  properties  of  the  system  independently  of  its  implementation,  and  the  second  one 
enables  the  system  to  work  effectively  and  efficiently  with  inconsistent  information,  to  switch 
reasoning  contexts  without  processing  overhead,  and  to  avoid  most  backtracking. 

In  this  paper,  we  address  the  following  issues:  What  are  the  alternative  methods  of 
recording  dependencies  of  propositions  in  belief  revision  systems'’  What  are  the  advantages 


and  disadvantages  of  each  of  these0  What  kind  of  logic  should  underlie  a  computer  program 
used  for  applications  in  belief  revision0  What  techniques  should  be  supplied  by  the  logic  for 
coping  with  the  possible  occurrence  of  contradictions0  How  should  a  computer  program  based 
on  that  logic  interpret  the  techniques  in  order  to  recover  from  contradictions  and  to  avoid  rea¬ 
soning  from  contradictory  hypotheses? 

The  paper  is  organized  into  several  sections:  Section  2  discuss  the  general  background  of 
work  in  A1  related  to  belief  revision.  Section  3  presents  a  discussion  about  two  alternatives  to 
represent  dependencies  of  propositions.  Section  4  presents  a  logic,  the  SWM  system,  that  relies 
on  the  notion  of  dependency  and  provides  for  dealing  with  contradictions.  SWM  is  loosely 
based  on  relevance  logic  it  associates  each  proposition  with  the  set  of  hypothesis  that  were 
really  used  in  its  derivation  and  with  all  the  sets  of  hypothesis  with  W’hich  it  is  incompatible. 
Section  5  SWM  by  the  introduction  of  non-standard  connectives.  Section  6  discusses  the 
features  that  a  computer  system  based  on  SWM  will  exhibit.  In  this  section,  an  abstract  model 
of  a  belief  revision  system  (i.e.,  not  tied  to  any  particular  implementation)  is  defined.  In  this 
system,  MBR,  the  notions  of  context  and  belief  space  are  defined.  A  context  is  any  set  of 
hypotheses.  A  context  determines  a  belief  space,  which  is  the  set  of  all  propositions  depending 
exclusively  on  the  hypotheses  defining  the  context.  The  only  propositions  retrievable  from  the 
knowledge  base  at  any  moment  are  the  propositions  that  belong  to  the  belief  space  being  con¬ 
sidered.  Section  7  presents  a  particular  implementation  of  our  abstract  model  using  the  SNePS 
semantic  network  processing  system.  The  resulting  system,  SNeBR,  is  WTitten  in  Franz  Lisp 
and  runs  on  VAX-11  systems.  Section  8  shows  an  example  using  SNeBR. 

2.  Background 

The  ability  to  reason  about  and  adapt  to  a  changing  environment  is  an  important  aspect 
of  intelligent  behavior.  Most  computer  programs  constructed  by  researchers  in  Ai  maintain  a 
model  of  their  environment  (external  and  or  internal),  which  is  updated  to  reflect  the  per¬ 
ceived  changes  in  the  environment.  The  model  of  the  environment  is  typically  stored  in  a 
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knowledge-base  (containing  propositions  about  the  state  of  the  environment)  and  the  program 
manipulates  the  information  in  this  knowledge  base.  Most  of  the  manipulation  consists  of 
drawing  inferences  from  information  in  the  knowledge  base.  Ail  the  inferences  drawn  are 
added  to  the  knowledge  base.  One  reason  for  model  updating  (and  thus  knowledge  base  updat¬ 
ing)  is  the  detection  of  contradictory  information  about  the  environment.  In  this  case  the 
updating  should  be  preceded  by  the  decision  of  what  proposition  in  the  knowledge  base  is  the 
culprit  for  the  contradiction,  its  removal  from  the  knowledge  base1,  and  the  subsequent  remo¬ 
val  from  the  knowledge  base  of  every  proposition  that  depends  on  the  selected  culprit. 

The  conventional  approach  to  handling  contradictions  consists  of  changing  the  most 
recent  decision  made,  i.e.,  the  contradiction  is  blamed  on  the  most  recent  decision  made  (chrono¬ 
logical  backtracking).  An  alternative  solution  (dependency-directed  backtracking)  consists  of 
changing,  not  the  last  choice  made,  but  the  choice  that  most  likely  caused  the  unexpected  condi¬ 
tion  to  occur.  This  second  approach,  proposed  in  the  late  70‘s  by  Stallman  and  Sussman  [Stall- 
man  and  Sussman  77],  originated  a  great  deal  of  research  in  onp  area  of  A1  which  became 
loosely  called  Belief  Revision. 

Belief  revision  systems  [Doyle  and  London  80;  Martins  forthcoming]  are  AI  programs 
that  deal  with  contradictions.  Thty  w’ork  with  a  knowledge  base,  performing  reasoning  from 
the  propositions  in  the  knowledge  base  and  “filtering”  the  propositions  in  the  knowledge  base 
so  that  only  part  of  the  knowledge  base  is  perceived  —  the  set  of  propositions  that  are  under 
consideration.  This  set  of  propositions  is  usually  called  the  set  of  believed  propositions.  When 
the  belief  revision  system  decides  to  consider  another  of  these  sets,  it  is  usual  to  say  that  it 
changes  its  beliefs.  Typically,  belief  revision  systems  explore  alternatives,  make  choices, 
explore  the  consequences  of  its  choices,  and  compare  results  obtained  when  using  different 
choices.  If  during  this  process  a  contradiction  is  detected  (i.e.,  both  a  proposition  and  its  nega- 

'O  making  it  inaccessible  to  the  program 
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tion  belong  to  the  set  of  believed  propositions),  then  the  belief  revision  system  will  revise  the 
knowledge  base,  “erasing"  some  propositions  so  that  it  gets  rid  of  the  contradiction.* 

Belief  revision  systems  in  AI  have  their  roots  in  the  frame  problem  [Hayes  73,  McCarthy 
and  Hayes  69,  Raphael  71],  the  problem  of  deciding  which  conditions  change  and  which  condi¬ 
tions  do  not  change  in  a  system  when  it  undergoes  some  modification.  The  basis  of  the  prob¬ 
lem  is  that  although  it  is  possible  to  specify  the  ways  in  which  a  system’s  environment  might 
change  in  terms  cf  effects  of  actions,  it  still  remains  to  specify  some  way  of  deciding  wrhat 
stays  unchanged  in  face  of  the  actions. 

An  important  advance  was  made  by  Stallman  and  Sussman,  who  designed  a  system, 
called  EL,  in  which  dependencies  of  propositions  are  permanently  recorded  [Stallman  and  Suss¬ 
man  77J.  EL  maintains  a  complete  record  (trace)  of  its  reasoning,  using  it  both  to  decide  which 
alternative  choices  to  make  when  something  goes  wrong  and  to  explain  its  line  of  reasoning. 
Along  with  each  derived  proposition,  EL  stores  the  set  of  all  propositions  directly  used  in  its 
derivation  and  the  rule  of  inference  used  to  derive  it;  this  is  the  dependency  record  of  the  p re¬ 
position.  EL  solves  electric  circuit  problems.  While  searching  for  the  values  of  the  circuit 
parameters,  EL  may  have  to  “guess”  the  operating  range  of  some  devices.  Later  on,  if  an  incon¬ 
sistency  is  found,  EL  knows  that  somewhere  along  its  way  it  guessed  a  wrong  state  for  some 
device.  The  novelty  of  EL’s  approach  to  backtracking  is  that  the  assumption  that  is  changed 
during  backtracking  does  not  necessarily  correspond  to  the  last  choice  made  but  rather  to  the 
assumption  that  most  Likely  caused  the  contradiction  to  occur  (dependency-directed  backtrack- 
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ing).  When  an  inconsistency  is  detected,  EL  searches  through  the  chain  of  dependency  records 


of  the  inconsistent  propositions  until  it  finds  all  the  assumptions  (guesses  made)  upon  which 
the  inconsistent  propositions  depend.  Then  heuristics  are  used  to  rule  out  one  of  them.  This 
set  of  assumptions  is  recorded  as  leading  to  a  contradiction  and  is  never  tried  again.  Stallman 


^here  art  somt  casts  in  which  it  is  desirable  to  continue  reasoning  within  a  knowledge  base  in  wmcb  a  contrad 
iction  exists;  for  a  description  of  this  tvpe  of  reasoning,  refer  to  [Martins  S.Vj. 
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and  Sussman’s  work  had  two  major  influences  in  AI:  (l)  it  opened  a  new  perspective  to  the 
handling  of  alternatives  (dependency-directed  backtracking),  and  (2)  it  influenced  the  creation 
of  systems  that  concentrate  on  how  to  handle  contradictions  (belief  revision  systems). 

Building  upon  Stallman  and  Sussman’s  work,  Doyle  designed  the  Truth- Maintenance 
System  (TMS)  [Dovie  7S.  79,  80],  the  first  domain-independent  belief  revision  system \  TMS 
maintains  a  knowledge  base  in  which  propositions  are  explicitly  marked  as  believed  or  disbe¬ 
lieved.  When  a  contradiction  is  found,  TMS  revises  its  beliefs  so  that  no  inconsistent  proposi¬ 
tions  are  believed. 

TMS  is  based  on  the  definition  of  two  kinds  of  objects:  propositions  and  justifications. 
Justifications  represent  the  reasons  why  TMS  believes  or  disbelieves  a  certain  proposition. 
Attached  to  each  proposition  in  the  knowledge  base,  there  are  one  or  more  justifications  that 
support  TMS's  belief  or  disbelief  in  that  proposition.  Although  Doyle  points  out  the  usefulness 
of  four  kinds  of  justifications  [Doyle  79,  pp.239-244],  he  mainly  implemented  one  of  them,  the 
SL  justifications.  This  type  of  justification  contains  two  lists  of  propositions,  the  inlist  and 
the  outlist.  The  proposition  supported  by  an  SL- justification  is  believed  if  and  only  if  every 
proposition  specified  in  the  mlist  is  believed  and  every  proposition  specified  in  the  outlist  is 
disbelieved.  Whenever  a  proposition  is  derived,  it  is  justified  by  an  SL-justification  containing 
all  the  propositions  directly  used  in  its  derivation  and  the  rule  of  inference  used  to  derive  it. 

In  TMS,  there  are  two  distinguished  types  of  propositions:  (l)  Premises  are  propositions 
whose  SL- justification  has  empty  mlist  and  empty  outlist.  A  premise  is  always  believed,  (2) 
Assumptions  are  propositions  whose  SL-justification  has  empty  mlist  and  non-empty  outlist. 
Assumptions  are  propositions  whose  belief  depends  on  the  system's  disbelief  in  other  proposi¬ 
tions  (the  propositions  in  its  outlist). 

The  field  of  belief  revision  in  AJ  is  usuallv  recognized  to  have  been  initiated  h\  the  work  of  Dovie.  although  a 
svstem  that  performs  heiief  revision  (in  robot  planning  i  was  developed  simultaneous! \  h\  Philip  London  [London  78]. 


TMS  may  be  asked  to  add  a  new  proposition  to  the  knowledge  base  or  to  add  or  retract  a 
justification  for  a  proposition.  In  either  case.  TMS  tries  to  find  disbelieved  propositions  which 
will  become  believed  by  such  addition  or  retraction  and  tries  to  find  believed  propositions  that 
will  become  disbelieved  by  such  addition  or  retraction. 

In  addition,  TMS  may  be  told  that  a  proposition  and  its  negation  are  both  believed.  In 
this  case,  the  dependency-directed  backtracking  mechanism  of  Stallman  and  Sussman  is 
invoked,  which  will  search  through  the  knowledge  base,  starting  with  the  SL-justifications  of 
the  contradictory  propositions,  until  it  finds  all  the  assumptions  that  are  considered  by  the  con¬ 
tradictory  propositions.  One  of  those  assumptions  is  selected  as  the  culprit  for  the  contradic¬ 
tion  and  is  disbelieved.  To  disbelieve  this  assumption,  TMS  believes  in  one  of  the  propositions 
referenced  in  the  outlist  of  the  assumption  and  justifies  this  proposition  with  an  SL- 
justification  whose  mlist  contains  the  proposition  representing  the  contradiction.  After  select¬ 
ing  the  culprit  for  the  contradiction,  it  is  necessary  to  disbelieve  all  the  propositions  depending 
upon  it.  In  TMS,  this  is  done  by  following  the  chain  of  dependency  records  and  disbelieving 
each  proposition  that  has  no  SL-justification  other  than  the  one  that  includes  the  selected 
culprit  in  its  mlist. 

Doy’e’s  research  triggered  the  development  of  several  belief  revision  systems  [Goodwin 
82.  84;  McAllester  78,  80;  McDermott  82,  83;  Shrobe  79;  Thompson  79].  These  systems  share 
two  characteristics:  (l)  they  are  mainly  concerned  with  implementation  issues,  paying  no  spe¬ 
cial  attention  to  the  logic  underlying  the  system;  (2)  each  proposition  is  justified  with  the  pro¬ 
positions  that  directly  originated  it.  The  first  aspect  does  not  allow  the  formal  study  of  the 
properties  of  the  systems  independently  of  their  implementations:  in  those  systems,  it  is  very 
difficult  to  define  and  study  the  properties  of  the  underlying  logic  except  by  repeatedly  run¬ 
ning  the  program4.  The  second  aspect  gives  rise  to  systems  that  can  only  deal  with  one 

‘Although  there  art  techniques  to  prove  prooerties  about  programs,  and  thus  one  mav  be  tempted  to  use  them  to 
prove  properties  about  these  programs,  without  the  statement  of  the  un<Jeri\in^  lopit  one  ooes  nor  ha\r  a  cJear  iOe«i  o; 
wnat  properties  to  prove. 
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situation  at  a  time,  are  not  able  to  perform  inferences  in  a  state  where  a  contradiction  was 
derived,  and  present  a  large  computing  overhead  when  switching  between  situations  and  in 
computing  the  culprit  for  a  contradiction.  A  detailed  description  of  these  problems  will  be 
given  in  the  next  section. 

As  a  reaction  against  the  two  problems  mentioned,  the  early  80’s  saw  the  development  of 
new  research  directions  in  belief  revision  systems,  characterized  by:  (1)  an  explicit  concern 
about  the  foundations  of  the  systems,  independently  of  their  implementations  [Doyle  82.  83; 
Martins  83;  Martins  and  Shapiro  83]  and  (2)  the  use  of  a  new  type  of  justification  [Martins  83; 
Martins  and  Shapiro  83;  dekJeer  84], 

In  this  paper,  we  present  a  belief  revision  system  based  on  a  logic  specifically  conceived 
to  support  belief  revision  systems,  discuss  the  properties  of  the  system  independently  of  its 
implementation  Une  abstract  system),  and  present  a  particular  implementation  of  the  abstract 
model  (SNeBR)  using  the  SNePS  Semantic  Network  Processing  System  [Shapiro  79a].  SNeBR  is 
written  in  Franz  Lisp  and  runs  on  VAX- 1 1  systems  at  the  Department  of  Computer  Science. 
State  University  of  New  York  at  Buffalo  and  at  the  Institute  Superior  Tecnico  (.School  of 
Engineering  of  the  Technical  University  of  Lisbon,  Portugal). 

3.  Assumption-Based  vs  Justification-Based  Systems 

A  fundamental  issue  in  belief  revision  systems  is  to  be  able  to  identify  every  proposition 
that  may  have  contributed  to  a  contradiction.  This  is  important  since,  on  the  one  hand,  we 
don’t  w'ant  to  blame  some  assumption  irrelevant  to  the  contradiction  as  the  culprit,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  when  looking  for  which  assumption  may  be  responsible  for  the  contradiction  we 
don't  want  to  leave  out  any  assumption  possibly  responsible  for  the  contradiction.  In  order  to 
do  this,  belief  revision  systems  have  to  to  keep  a  record  of  where  each  proposition  in  the 
knowledge  base  came  from.  These  records  are  inspected  while  searching  for  the  culprit  of  a 
contradiction.  Thus,  associated  with  every  proposition  in  the  knowledge  base,  there  will  be  a 
set.  called  the  support  of  the  proposition,  that  tells  where  that  proposition  came  from. 
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After  selecting  the  culprit  for  a  contradiction,  the  belief  revision  system  typically  wants 
to  "change  its  beliefs”,  consider  another  set  of  the  propositions  in  the  knowledge  base  that 
does  not  contain  the  culprit  for  the  contradiction  nor  any  proposition  derived  from  it.  Furth¬ 
ermore,  when  considering  a  given  set  of  propositions  (beliefs),  the  belief  revision  system  wants 
to  ignore  all  the  other  propositions  that  may  exist  in  the  knowledge  base. 

In  this  section,  we  will  discuss  the  alternative  methods  for  recording  the  support  of  a 
proposition  and  evaluate  each  of  them  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  actions  that  a  belief  revi¬ 
sion  system  has  to  perform. 

There  are  two  different  ways  of  recording  the  origin  of  propositions;  corresponding  to 
justification-based  and  assumption-based  systems  [dekleer  84].  In  justification-based  systems, 
the  support  of  each  proposition  contains  the  propositions  that  directly  originated  it.  This 
approach  was  taker,  by  [Doyle  79;  Goodwin  82.  84;  NlcAllester  80:  McDermott  82:  Shrobe  79; 
Thompson  79],  In  assumption-based  systems,  the  support  of  each  propos  Ton  contains  the 
hypotheses  (non- derived  propositions)  that  originated  it.  This  approach  was  taken  by  [Martins 
83;  dekleer  84], 

In  order  to  compare  justification-based  and  assumption -based  systems,  let  us  consider  the 
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following  example  from  [Charniak,  Riesbeck  and  McDermott  80,  p.  1 9 7 ]:  Suppose  that  the 
knowledge  base  contains  the  propositions:  (VxXMan(x)-Person(x)],  (VxXPerson(x)-Flumani x )], 
and  (VxXHuman(x)-»Person(x)].  Adding  Man(Fred)  to  the  knowledge  base  will  cause  the 
derivation  of  Person(Fred)  which,  in  turn,  will  cause  the  derivation  of  Human(Fred).  Further¬ 
more.  the  addition  of  Human(Fred)  to  the  knowledge  base  causes  Person(Fred)  to  be  re-derived. 

In  a  justification-based  system,  the  support  of  each  proposition  contains  the  propositions 
that  directly  originated  it.  Under  this  approach,  when  Person(Fred)  is  derived  from 
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V(.\XMan(x)-Person(x)J  and  Man(Fred),  its  support  will  be  {Man(Fred), 
V(xXMan(.\)-Pe;son(x)]l.  Likewise,  the  support  of  Human(Fred)  is  {Person!  Fred '. 
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V(  x^Personf  x  i-Human'\)]l.  Finally,  when  Person'Fred)  is  re-derived,  its  support  will  be 
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{Human(Fred),  V(xXHuman(x)-»Person(x)]}.  In  Figure  I.  we  represent  the  dependencies  among 
the  propositions  in  the  knowledge  base. 


In  this  figure,  two  directed  arcs  (labeled  pr,  for  premisses)  pointing  to  a  circle  mean  that  the 
two  propositions  at  the  ends  of  the  arcs  were  combined  by  some  rule  of  inference,  to  produce 
the  proposition  that  is  pointed  to  by  the  arc  (labeled  c,  for  conclusion)  leaving  that  circle.  If 
there  exists  a  path  of  arcs  (alternatively  labeled  pr  and  c)  from  the  proposition  A  to  the  propo¬ 
sition  B  then  it  means  that  the  proposition  B  depends  on  proposition  A.  Notice  that 
Human(Fred)  depends  on  Person(Fred)  which,  in  turn,  depends  on  Human(Fred).  This  is  called 
a  circular  proo f. 

In  an  assumption -based  system,  the  support  of  each  proposition  contains  the  hypotheses 
(non-derived  propositions)  that  originated  it.  Under  this  approach,  when  Person(Fred)  is 
derived  from  V(xXMan(x)-Person(x)]  and  Man(Fred),  it  is  supported  by  these  hypotheses,5  i.e„ 


Man(Fred)^  (V  x)  [Man(x)  ->  Penson(x)] 

~V 


Figure  1 

Knowledge  base  dependencies, 
(justification -based  systems)  ' 


its  support  is  {Man(Fred),  V(xXMan(x)-»Person(x)]h  When  Human(Fred)  is  derived,  it  is  sup¬ 
ported  by  V(xXPerson(x)-»Human(x)] and  the  hypotheses  underlying  Person(Fred);  i.e.,  it  is  sup¬ 
ported  by  {Man(Fred),  V(xXMan(x)-»Person(x)],  V(xXPerson(x;-Human(x)](.  Similarly,  when 
Person(Fred)  is  re-derived  it  is  supported  with  {Man(Fred).  V(xXMan(x)-Person(x)], 
V(xXPerson(x)-Human(x)],  V(xXHuman(x)-*Person(x)]l.  Figure  2  shows  the  dependencies 
among  the  propositions  in  the  knowledge  base. 

In  this  figure,  a  circle,  called  a  supporting  node,  pointed  to  by  an  arc  labeled  do  (derivation  ori¬ 
gin)  represents  the  support  for  the  proposition  at  the  end  of  the  arc.  The  arcs  labeled  os  (origin 
set)  leaving  that  circle  point  to  the  hypotheses  from  which  the  proposition  was  derived.  Since 
each  proposition  is  directly  connected  with  the  hypotheses  that  underlie  it.  there  are  no  circu¬ 
lar  proofs. 


Figure  2 

knowledge  base  dependencies 
(assumption -based  systems) 


5\v>  are  assuming  that  the  propositions  Man(Fred).  VlxXMantxl-Person'xl],  V(xXPerson(xl-Human(x)l,  and 
V;x)(Human(x)-Person(x)larf  hypotheses,  ue,  they  were  entered  into  the  knowledge  base  rather  than  being  derived. 


Let  us  now  evaluate  both  approaches  with  respect  to  the  operations  that  are  performed  in 
a  belief  revision  system.  The  first  aspect  that  we  will  consider  consists  in  identifying  the  pos¬ 
sible  culprits  for  a  contradiction.  We  will  assume  that  a  contradiction  is  detected  within  the 
set  of  believed  propositions  in  the  knowledge  base,  say  that  both  A  and  ->A  both  belong  to  this 
set.  To  identify  the  possible  culprits  for  the  contradiction  in  justification -based  systems,  we 
will  have  to  follow  an  arbitrarily  long  chain  of  arcs  alternately  labeled6  cc  and  prc  until  all 
the  hypotheses  (propositions  with  no  incommg  c  arcs)  underlying  the  contradictory  proposi¬ 
tions  are  identified.  Furthermore,  this  arc-following  procedure  should  be  done  with  some  care, 
due  to  the  possible  existence  of  circular  proofs,  or  the  program  may  be  caught  in  an  infinite 
loop.  In  assumption-based  systems,  the  identification  of  the  set  of  hypotheses  underlying  a  con¬ 
tradiction  is  done  in  exactly  two  steps:  traversal  of  the  doc  leaving  from  each  of  the  contradic¬ 
tory  propositions  and  leading  to  the  supporting  nodes  of  the  contradiction,  and  then  the  traver¬ 
sal  of  the  osc  arc  connecting  the  supporting  node  with  the  hypotheses  underlying  it.  In  other 
words,  in  assumption-based  systems  it  is  easier  to  identify  the  possible  culprits  for  a  contrad¬ 
iction  than  in  justification-based  systems. 

The  second  aspect  under  which  we  will  evaluate  both  approaches  concerns  the  computa¬ 
tion  of  the  support  of  each  proposition  in  the  knowledge  base.  In  justification -based  systems, 
hypotheses  have  no  support,  and  thus  when  a  new  hypothesis  is  entered  in  the  knowledge 
base  all  that  has  to  be  done  is  to  add  that  hypothesis  to  the  knowledge  base.  When  a  new  pro¬ 
position  is  derived,  it  is  associated  with  the  propositions  that  immediately  originated  it,  and 
these  propositions  are  known  with  no  extra  computation  because  they  have  tust  been  used  to 
derive  the  new  proposition.  Therefore,  in  justification-based  systems,  the  creation  of  the  sup¬ 
port  of  a  proposition  is  trivial.  In  assumption-based  systems,  hypotheses  are  associated  with  a 
support  that  points  to  the  hypotheses  themselves;  When  a  proposition  is  derived,  the  belief 

"If  ip  stands  for  the  label  of  a  dire. ted  arc.  we  will  represent  b\  ipc  the  converse  of 

At  least  in  the  wav  we  denned  them.  1  his  mas  not  be  exact.'s  true  for  existing  svstems  i see  lor  example  [lbs  le 


revision  system  has  to  compute  the  support  of  the  parent  propositions,  which,  as  we  saw,  is 
done  by  (l)  following  the  doc  and  oscarcs,  (2)  from  this  set  computing  the  support  of  the 
newly  derived  proposition,  and  (3)  associating  the  computed  support  with  the  newly  derived 
proposition.  In  conclusion,  in  assumption-based  systems,  U  is  harder  to  compute  supports  than 
in  justi fication-based  systems. 

Let  us  now  evaluate  each  of  these  approaches  from  the  standpoint  of  the  computation  of 
the  set  of  believed  propositions  and  deciding  which  propositions  should  be  considered  for 
inference.  We  said  that  one  of  the  roles  of  a  belief  revision  system  consists  of  hiding  from  the 
inference  system  some  of  the  propositions  in  the  knowledge  base,  namely  all  those  propositions 
that  one  does  not  want  to  consider  any  longer.  Let  us  assume  for  the  sake  of  argument  that 
we  decided  that  the  proposition  VCxXPerson(x)-Humantx)]  be  removed  from  the  knowledge 
base.  Clearly  this  entails  that  Human(Fred),  which  was  derived  from  it,  should  be  removed 
from  the  knowledge  base  as  -well.  This  removal  originates  a  new  knowledge  base  in  which 
only  the  propositions  Man(Fred),  V(xXMan(x) -Person!  x)],  V(xXHuman!x)-Person(x)]  and 
Person(Fred)  should  be  considered. 

There  are  two  ways  to  obtain  this  new  knowledge  base  in  a  justification-based  system; 
(1)  We  may  physically  erase  from  the  knowledge  base  all  the  propositions  no  longer  wanted. 
This  approach  is  not  the  most  appropriate,  since  if  later  on  we  re-consider  an  erased  proposition 
we  also  want  to  add  to  the  knowledge  base  all  the  propositions  that  were  derived  from  it,  and 
the  only  way  of  doing  this  is  by  actually  re-denving  them.  (2)  The  other  alternative  is  to  tell 
the  knowledge-base  retrieval  function  which  propositions  should  and  should  not  be  considered 
at  any  moment.  This  permits  some  savings  when  a  proposition  once  believed  but  later  disbe¬ 
lieved  is  believed  once  more.  In  justification -based  systems,  this  second  approach  can  be 
obtained  by  actually  marking  the  propositions  that  should  not  be  considered  by  the 
knowledge-base  retrieval  function.  In  Figure  3,  we  show  the  knowledge  base,  marking  with  a 
every  proposition  that  should  not  be  considered  by  the  knowledge-base  retrieval  function. 


Man(Fred) 


(V  x)  (Man(>0  ->  Person(x)] 


Pcrson(Frcd) 


(V  x)  (Person(x)  ->  Human(x)]  * 

/Pr 


(v  x)  [Human(x)  ->  Person(x)] 


Human(Fred)* 


Figure  3 

Knowledge  base  after  removal  of  V(xXPerson(x)-Human(x)] 

(justification -based  systems) 

When  the  retrieval  function  considers  the  propositions  in  the  knowledge  base,  it  should  check 
whether  or  not  there  is  a  *  attached  to  propositions  before  retrieving  them.  Under  this 
approach,  when  a  proposition  is  removed  from  the  knowledge  base,  the  belief  revision  system 
has  to  go  through  the  knowledge  base8  deciding  what  the  consequences  of  the  removal  are  and 
“marking”  propositions  (attaching  a  *  to  them).  A  similar  procedure  has  to  take  place  if  we 
decide  to  re-consider  some  proposition  that  is  marked  with  a  *:  the  knowledge  base  has  to  be 
searched  to  decide  which  *-ed  propositions  should  be  “unmarked”.  This  is  the  approach  taken 
in  the  existing  justification -based  systems,  in  which  changing  beliefs  is  difficult? 

Let  us  consider  how  this  can  be  done  in  an  assumption -biased  system.  In  these  systems, 
every  proposition  is  supported  by  hypotheses.  Assuming  that  the  knowledge  base  retrieval 
function  knows  which  hypotheses  are  under  consideration,  whenever  it  “looks"  into  the 
knowledge  base  it  can  find  out  whether  or  not  some  proposition  should  be  considered  just  by 
looking  at  the  hypotheses  in  its  support.  Notice  that  these  hypotheses  are  directly  linked  to  the 
'Following  the  ec/prc  path. 

*In  the  existing  implementations  of  justification -based  svsterr.s.  for  example  TMS,  tbe  onK  wav  to  switch 
between  contexts  is  by  the  introduction  of  a  contradiction  Tnis  problem,  however,  is  not  inherent  to  justification -based 
svstems. 


proposition,  and  so  this  operation  is  not  very  difficult  or  expensive  to  perform.  In  other  words, 
in  assumption-hased  systems  there  is  no  marking  of  the  propositions  in  the  knowledge  base;  it 
is  the  knowledge-base  retrieval  function  that  decides  dynamically10  which  propositions  should 
be  considered.  Thus,  in  assumption-based  systems,  changing  beliefs  is  easy  —  it  corresponds  to 
giving  a  different  argument  to  the  knowledge-base  retrieval  function. 

Thus,  in  justification-based  systems  there  exists  one  global  set  of  beliefs  at  any  moment 
(the  set  of  beliefs  is  characterized  by  containing  every  proposition  in  the  knowledge  base  that 
does  not  have  a  *.  Changing  sets  of  beliefs  entails  an  inspection  of  the  entire  knowledge  base. 
In  assumption-based  systems,  there  is  no  global  set  of  beliefs.  The  number  of  sets  of  beliefs  in 
the  knowledge  base  is  the  power  set  of  the  hypotheses  in  the  knowledge  base,  and  the  proposi¬ 
tions  to  be  considered  at  any  given  moment  are  dynamically  selected  bv  the  knowledge-base 
retrieval  function. 

In  justification -based  systems,  there  is  another  problem  that  arises  during  the  process  of 
changing  sets  of  beliefs,  which  is  related  to  the  existence  of  circular  proofs.  Suppose  that, 
given  the  knowledge  base  represented  in  Figure  1,  we  decide  that  Man(Fred)  and  all  the  propo¬ 
sitions  depending  upon  it  should  be  removed  from  the  knowledge  base.  The  dependency  arc 
leaving  Man(Fred)  leads  to  Person(Fred).  However,  Person(Fred)  has  another  support,  and  one 
is  faced  with  the  problem  of  whether  or  not  to  remove  Person(Fred)  from  the  know  ledge  base, 
since  although  one  of  its  supports  is  no  longer  valid,  Person(Fred)  may  still  be  in  the 
knowledge  base  due  to  the  other  support.  This  problem  forces  the  designers  of  justification  - 
based  systems  to  decide  whether  or  not  circular  proofs  should  be  recorded  in  the  knowledge 
base.  If  they  are,  the  process  of  changing  beliefs  may  become  very  complex,  possibly  requiring 
several  passes  through  the  knowledge  base  until  all  circularities  are  resolved;  if  they  are  not 
recorded,  then  whenever  some  proposition  is  about  to  be  removed  from  the  knowledge  base,  the 


belief  revision  system  should  check  whether  or  not  there  is  an  alternative  derivation  for  that 
proposition  by  actually  trying  to  derive  it  again  in  the  current  knowledge  base.  A  discussion 
of  the  possible  solutions  to  these  problems  can  be  found  in  [Doyle  79]  and  [Charmak,  Riesbeck 
and  McDermott  80}.  This  problem  does  not  arise  in  assumption -based  systems,  in  which  circu¬ 
lar  proofs  do  not  exist. 

Another  important  issue  in  belief  revision  systems  concerns  how  to  compare  results 
obtained  from  different  sets  of  beliefs,  i.e..  how  to  compare  different  alternatives.  In 
justification-based  systems,  this  represents  a  difficult  problem  due  to  their  notion  of  a  single  set 
of  beliefs:  at  any  given  moment  there  is  a  set  of  propositions  that  is  being  considered,  and  if 
one  wants  to  consider  a  different  set  of  propositions,  then  the  knowledge  base  has  to  be 
changed  through  the  marking  'unmarking  process.  In  assumption-based  systems,  as  we  saw. 
there  are  multiple  sets  of  beliefs  simultaneously  represented,  and  thus  it  is  easy  to  compare 
results  obtained  in  different  sets  of  beliefs. 

In  conclusion,  assumptions-based  systems  present  several  advantages  over  justification  - 
based  systems,  with  respect  to:  (l)  Identifying  the  possible  culprits  for  a  contradiction,  (2) 
changing  sets  of  beliefs,  and  (3)  comparing  sets  of  beliefs.  The  main  advantage  that 
justification-based  systems  present  ->ver  assumption-based  ones  concerns  the  explanation  of  their 
reasoning.  In  fact,  since  these  systems  maintain  a  record  of  the  history  of  the  derivation  of 
each  proposition  in  the  knowledge  base  they  can  explain  how  a  given  proposition  was 
obtained.  DeKleer  [deKleer  84]  proposes  a  system  which  records  both  assumptions  and 
justifications. 

However,  there  is  a  hidden  assumption  behind  our  discussion,  which  is  that  we  are  able 
to  compute  exactly  which  hypotheses  underlie  a  given  proposition,  nor  more  nor  less.  The 
obvious  solution  of  unioning  the  hypotheses  underlying  each  of  the  parent  propositions  to  com- 
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pute  the  hypotheses  underlying  a  derived  proposition  won’t  do.”  In  some  cases,  we  have  to 
perform  a  set  difference  rather  than  a  union:”  in  some  other  cases,  we  may  even  forbid  the 
combination  of  two  propositions  if  that  combination  can  lead  us  to  trouble.”  Another  issue 
that  remains  unexplored  is  how  to  “remember"  the  contradictions  that  were  derived  and  thus 
avoid  getting  into  the  same  contradiction  twice. 

In  the  next  section  we  present  a  logic,  the  SWM  system,  that  addresses  these  two  prob¬ 
lems.  Each  proposition  in  SWM  is  associated  with  a  set  (the  origin  set)  that  contains  those, 
and  only  those,  hypotheses  used  in  its  derivation.  Each  proposition  in  SWM  is  also  associated 
with  a  set  (the  restriction  set)  containing  the  sets  of  hypotheses  which  are  incompatible  (pro¬ 
duce  inconsistencies)  with  the  proposition's  origin  set.  The  SWM  svstem  defines  how  these  sets 
are  formed  and  propagate  through  the  application  of  the  rules  of  inference.  Based  on  SWM, 
we  define  an  abstract  model  for  an  assumption -based  belief  revision  system  and  describe  a  par¬ 
ticular  implementation  of  this  abstract  model. 

4.  Theoretical  Foundations  -  The  SWM  System 

In  this  section  we  introduce  a  logic,  the  SWM14  system,  that  was  developed  tc  support 
belief  revision  systems.  When  discussing  a  logic,  there  are  two  aspects  to  consider,  its  syntax 
and  its  semantics. 

The  syntax  of  a  logic  includes  a  set  of  formation  rules  and  a  set  ol  rules  of  inference. 
The  set  of  formation  rules  determines  which  formulas  are  legal  in  the  logic.  These  formulas 

"This  is  implicitly  d cine  in  some  justification-based  systems, e.g,  with  the  SL  justifications  of  TMS(Ivn:» 

"Assume  that  B  is  a  hypothesis  and  that  A  has  support  It  should  be  clear  that  the  proposition  B-A 

should  be  derivable,  furthermore,  B-A  should  no:  depend  on  B.  As  we  will  see  in  the  next  section,  its  support  veil!  be 
a. 

"Suppose  that  A  has  support  a  and  that  B  has  support  f  The  question,  that  is  raised  is  what  should  the  support 
of  A*B  be1  a-f1  In  this  case,  from  A*B  we  certainiv  can  jet  either  A  or  B,  w  nose  support  then  would  be  a.fi.  ie_  it 
will  contain  hypotheses  not  used  in  the  derivation  of  the  wff.  The  right  decision  is  not  to  allow  the  derivation  of  AaR 
if  A  and  B  have  different  supports.  A  complete  discussion  or.  this  issue  car.  be  found  in  [Martins  and  Snapiro  forthcom 
ir.gl 

".After  Shapiro.  Wand  and  Martins  The  SWM  svstem  is  a  successor  of  the  svstem.  of  [Shapiro  and  Wand 
which  was  modified  to  cope  with  contradictions 
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are  called  well-formed  formulas,  wffs  for  short.  We  will  assume  standard  formation  rules  for 
wffs  w’lth  v,  a.  as  connectives  and  V,  3  as  quantifiers.  See,  for  example,  [Lemmon  78, 
pp.44  and  104).  The  set  of  rules  of  inference  (the  deductive  system)  specifies  which  conclu¬ 
sions  may  be  inferred  from  which  premises.  Given  an  argument  (P,c).15  we  say  that  c  is  dedu- 
cible  from  P,  written  P  P  c,  if  there  is  a  sequence  of  rules  of  inference  which  when  applied  to 
P  produces  c. 

The  semantics  of  a  logic  concerns  the  study  of  the  conditions  under  which  sentences  are 
true  or  false.  The  semantics  are  completely  determined  by  the  specification  of  two  things,  the 
interpretations  of  the  language  (every  possible  assignment  of  a  particular  object  to  each  partic¬ 
ular  member  of  the  language)  and  the  truth  conditions  for  it  (what  it  means  for  a  given  sen¬ 
tence  to  have  a  given  truth  value  in  a  given  interpretation).  We  say  that  the  argument  (P.c)  is 
valid  if  there  is  i0  interpretation  in  which  each  sentence  in  P  is  true  and  in  which  c  is  false. 
If  (P.c)  is  valid,  we  write  P  f  c. 

There  is  nothing  about  validity  in  the  deductive  system,  and  there  is  nothing  about  dedu 
ability  in  the  semantics.  Although  syntax  and  semantics  are  separate  parts  of  a  logical  sys 
tern,  and  thus  deducibility  and  validity  are  intensionaily  distinct,  they  must  fit  together  prop¬ 
erly  in  order  for  the  system  to  make  any  sense.  A  logic  is  said  to  be  sound  if  and  only  if 
every  argument  deducible  in  its  deductive  system  is  valid  according  to  its  semantics.  A  logu  is 
said  to  be  complete  if  and  only  if  every  argument  valid  according  to  its  semantics  is  deducible 
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in  its  deductive  system.  Given  a  “reasonable"  semantics,  a  logic  can  be  unsound  due  to 
“wrong"  rules  of  inference;  and  a  logic  can  be  incomplete  due  to  the  lack  of  necessary  rules  of 
inference  or  due  to  rules  of  inference  that  are  too  constraining.  The  SWM  system  is  an  incom¬ 
plete  logic,  since  several  arguments  valid  according  to  its  semantics  are  not  deducible  in  its 
deduction  system.  This  fact  should  not  be  regarded  as  a  drawback  of  the  logic  but  rather  as  a 

A  prtmisv-conclusion  argcmen:  is  an  ordtrta  pair  (Pi  >  in  u  hich  P  is  a  sc:  o:  prr'pos.'.K'ns.  sa..cC  premisses 
anJ  c  is  a  single  pr.jp'sith'r..  :jlle<i  ,-onclusi  t 
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feature  that  makes  it  attractive  for  its  intended  applications. 

The  first  step  towards  formally  analyzing  arguments  consists  of  providing  precise  mean¬ 
ing  for  everyday  terms  like  “and”,  “or”  “if",  “if...then...”,  “every”,  “some”,  etc.  In  the  process  of 
translating  an  informal  argument  into  a  formal  one.  some  of  the  features  of  the  informal 
argument  are  lost.  As  Haack  says: 

Some  informal  arguments  are  intuitively  judged  to  be  valid,  others  invalid.  One  then  con¬ 
structs  a  formal  language  in  which  the  relevant  structural  features  of  those  arguments  can  be 
schematically  represented,  and  axioms  rules  which  allow  the  intuitively  approved,  and  disal¬ 
low  the  intuitively  disapproved  arguments.  .  .  .  However,  if  formal  logic  faithfullv  followed 
informal  arguments  in  all  their  complexitv  and  vagueness  there  would  be  little  point  in  for¬ 
malisation  .  .  .  but  considerations  of  simplicity,  precision  and  rigour  may  be  expectec  to  lead  to 
discrepancies  between  informal  arguments  and  their  formal  representations  .  .  .  One  should 
recognise,  then,  that  a  failure  on  the  part  of  a  formal  system  to  represent  all  the  knobs  and 
bumps  of  the  informal  arguments  it  systematises  is  not  neoessunlv  objectionable.  On  the  other 
hand,  one  must  be  warv  of  assuming  that  all  adjustments  are  acceptable:  one  needs  to  ask 
whether  the  gams  in  simplicity  and  generality  compensate  for  tne  discrepancy.  [Haack  76, 
pp.32-.i4]1' 
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The  important  point  is  to  keep  in  the  model  those  features  that  are  of  interest  to  the 
modeler.  Therefore,  when  assigning  meaning  to  the  logical  terms,  one  should  bear  m  mind 
which  features  of  the  informal  arguments  one  wants  to  preserve  in  their  formal  counterparts. 
In  our  case,  our  main  goal  is  to  keep  a  record  of  propositional  dependencies,  and  our  approach 


adopts  the  meaning  ol  the  logical  connectives  used  in  classical  logic  and  builds  a  deductive  sys¬ 
tem  that  blocks  some  unwanted  deductions  (resulting  in  an  incomplete  system).  Most  of  the 
blocked  deductions  involve  the  introduction  of  irrelevancies. 
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Before  presenting  the  SWM  system,  let  us  informally  discuss  what  types  of  information 
we  need  in  our  logic.’  One  of  the  fundamental  problems  that  anv  logic  underlying  a  belief 
revision  system  has  to  address  is  how  to  keep  track  of  and  propagate  propositional  dependen¬ 
cies.  This  is  important,  because,  in  the  ev  ent  nf  detection  of  a  contradiction,  one  should  be  able 
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to  identify  exactly  which  assumptions  were  used  in  the  derivation  of  the  contradictory  propo¬ 
sitions.  We  don’t  w’ant  to  blame  some  assumption  irrelevant  to  the  occurrence  of  the  contradic¬ 
tion  as  the  culprit  for  the  contradiction,  and,  when  looking  for  the  possible  culprits  for  a  con¬ 
tradiction,  we  don’t  want  to  leave  out  any  assumption  possibly  responsible  for  the  contradic¬ 
tion.  In  the  field  of  logic,  the  relevance  logicians'6  also  want  to  keep  track  of  what  proposi¬ 
tions  were  used  to  derive  any  given  proposition.  Relevance  logicians  have  developed  mechan¬ 
isms  to  keep  track  of  what  assumptions  were  used  in  the  derivation  of  a  given  proposition  and 
to  prevent  the  introduction  of  irrelevancies.  One  way  of  doing  this  (used  in  the  FR  system  of 
[Anderson  and  Belnap  75,  pp.346-348]  and  in  the  system  of  [Shapiro  and  Wand  76])  consists  of 
associating  each  wff  with  a  set,  called  the  origin  set.  which  references  every  hypothesis  used 
its  derivation.  The  rules  of  inference  are  stated  so  that  all  the  wffs  derived  using  a  particular 
hypothesis  will  reference  this  hypothesis  in  their  origin  sets.  Whenever  a  rule  of  inference  is 
applied,  the  origin  set  of  the  resulting  wff  is  computed  from  the  origin  sets  of  the  parent 
wffs.'1*  In  order  to  guarantee  that  the  origin  set  only  contains  the  hypotheses  actually  used  in 
the  derivation  of  the  wff,  and  no  more  hypotheses,  some  of  the  applications  of  the  rules  of 
inference  allowed  in  classical  logic  are  blocked.  Most  of  this  mechanism  was  adopted  in  the 
SW'M  system. 

Besides  the  dependency-propagation  mechanism,  there  is  another  advantage  in  using 
relevance  logic,  to  support  belief  revision  systems.  In  classical  logic  a  contradiction  implies 
anything;  thus,  in  a  belief  revision  system  based  on  classical  logic,  whenever  a  contradiction  is 
derived  it  should  be  discarded  immediately.  In  a  relevance-logic-based  belief  revision  system, 
we  may  allow  the  existence  of  a  contradiction  in  the  knowledge  base  without  the  danger  of 
filling  the  knowledge  base  with  unwanted  deductions.  In  a  relevance  logic-based  belief  revision 
svstem  all  a  contradiction  indicates  is  that  any  inference  depending  on  e;>e*-v  hypothesis 

lsAppendu  2  presents  an  introduction  to  relevance  log tt . 

'Tne  resulting  origin  set  car.  either  be  the  union  of  the  or:f:r.  sets  of  the  parent  wffs  or  the  set  difference  of  the 
o-u’ir.  o f  the  parent  wffs 


underlying  the  contradiction  is  of  no  value.  In  this  type  of  systems  we  can  even  perform  rea¬ 
soning  in  a  knowledge  base  known  to  be  inconsistent.*'0 

Another  important  issue  in  belief  revision  systems  which  will  be  reflected  in  our  logic 
consists  in  the  recording  of  the  conditions  under  which  contradictions  mav  occur.  This  is 
important  because  once  wre  discover  that  a  given  set  is  inconsistent,2'  we  may  not  want  to  con¬ 
sider  it  again,  and  even  if  we  do  want  to  consider  it.  we  want  to  keep  in  mind  that  we  are 
dealing  with  an  inconsistent  set.  In  the  SWM  system,  contradictions  are  recorded  bv  associat¬ 
ing  each  wff  with  a  set,  called  the  restriction  set.  that  contains  information  about  which  sets 
unioned  with  the  wff’s  origin  set  produce  an  inconsistent  set.  When  new  wfts  are  derived, 
their  restriction  sets  are  computed  direct! v  from  the  restriction  secs  of  the  parent  wffs.  and 
when  contradictions  are  detected  all  the  wffs  whose  origin  set  references  any  of  the  contradic¬ 
tory  hypotheses  has  its  restriction  set  updated  in  order  to  record  the  newly  discovered  contrad 
ictory  set.  Similarly  to  what  happens  with  origin  sets,  we  will  make  sure  that  restriction  sets 
don’t  have  any  more  information  than  they  should. 

In  addition,  for  the  proper  application  of  some  rules  of  infeience.  it  is  important  to  know 
whether  a  given  wff  was  introduced  as  a  hypothesis  or  was  derived  from  other  wffs.  In  order 
to  do  this,  we  associate  each  wff  with  an  identifier,  called  the  origin  tag  that  tells  whether  the 
wff  is  a  hypothesis,  a  normally  derived  proposition  or  a  special  proposition,  that  if  treated  reg 
ularly,  would  introduce  irrelevancies  into  the  knowledge  base." 

Formally,  the  SWM  system  deals  with  objects  called  supported  wffs.  A  supported  wff 
consists  of  a  wff  and  an  associated  triple  containing  an  origin  lag  (OT),  an  origin  set  (OS),  and 
a  restriction  set  (RS).  The  set  of  all  supported  wffs  is  called  the  knowledge  base.  We  write 

*'See.  for  example.  [Martins  83] 

JIA  set  is  inconsistent  if  a  contradiction  ma>  be  derived  from  it  A  set  is  consistent  just  in  case  it  is  not  incon 
sistem.  We  represent  a  contradiction  by  --.thus  A  is  inconsistent  if  A  -  -- 

JJbor  a  discussion  of  this  latter  case  and  the  reasons  that  lead  us  to  introduce  this  additional  value  for  oripin  taps, 
refer  to  [Martins  83,  or  [Martins  and  Shapiro  forthcoming! 
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A  |  T,a,p  to  denote  that  A  is  a  wff  with  OT  r,  OS  a,  and  RS  p,  and  we  define  the  functions 
ot(A)=T,  os(A)=-a  and  rs(A )^p.2}  The  OS  is  a  set  of  hypotheses.  The  OS  of  a  supported  wff 
contains  those  (and  only  those)  hypotheses  that  were  actually  used  in  the  derivation  of  that 
wff.  The  OTs  range  over  the  set  {hyp,  der,  ext}:  hyp  identifies  hypotheses,  der  identifies  nor¬ 
mally  derived  wffs  within  SWM,  and  ext  identifies  special  wffs  whose  OS  was  extended.  An 
RS  is  a  set  of  sets  of  wffs.  A  w'ff,  say  A,  whose  RS  is  {R^,  .  .  .  ,Rn}  means  that  the  hypotheses 

in  os(A)  added  to  any  of  the  sets  Rj . Rn  produces  an  inconsistent  set.  The  RS  of  an 

extended  wff  will  contain  every  set  which  unioned  with  the  wff's  OS  will  produce  a  set  that 
is  known  to  be  inconsistent.  Our  rules  of  inference  guarantees  that  the  information  contained 
in  the  RS  is  carried  over  to  the  new  wffs  whenever  a  new  proposition  is  derived.  Further¬ 
more,  the  rule  of  inference  guarantee  (see  the  theorems  stated  in  Appendix  1)  that  RSs  do  not 

contain  any  redundant  information;  i.e„  given  A  t,q,{R^ . R^}.  the  following  types  of 

redundancv  do  not  arise: 


■VV 

.->>> 


1.  There  is  no  pe{Rj . R^}  such  that  pn*C.:‘l 

2.  There  are  no  u£{R, . R  }  and  i^{R. . R  },  such  that  uc  i.:' 

in  in 

We  say  that  the  supported  wff  A  I  r,a,{Rj . Rn)  has  a  minimal  RS  if  the  following 


two  conditions  are  met: 


1.  Vre{R. . R  }  (rnaf=Ci 

1  n 

2.  Vr,s€{Rj . Rn}  rds. 


In  Appendix  1,  we  prove  that  all  the  supported  wffs  in  the  knowledge  base  resulting  from  the 
application  of  the  rules  of  inference  of  the  SWM  system  have  minimal  RS. 


JJ  We  will  discuss  the  problem  of  multiple  derivations  of  the  same  wff  later  in  this  paper  (Section  7) 

^Otherwise,  the  set  would  c  contain  extra  information,  name!  \  .all  the  wffs  in  c  ~  a. 

^Otherwise.  the  set  .  could  be  discarded  from  the  restriction  set  without  anv  loss  of  information.  Since  u  be 
longs  to  the  RS.  we  know  that  that  (K„  -  Also,  since  an\  set  containing  an  inconsistent  set  is  itself  inconsistent 
(Theorem  4.  ir.  Appendix  1/.  we  could  infer  that  O-i  is  inconsistent,  since  UK-MO..  '. 


e,  r, 


*  *_•  v’ 
/ 


.-.  .■  .-  ,>  .•  .-  .* 
v/.-  • . 


.  >•.  . 


To  compute  the  RS  of  a  wff  resulting  from  the  application  of  the  rules  of  inference,  we 
define  the  functions  n  and  '  ,:b  The  function  y.  is  used  whenever  a  rule  of  inference  which 
generates  a  supported  wff  whose  OS  is  the  union  of  the  OSs  of  the  parent  wffs  is  applied.  It 
generates  the  RS  of  the  resulting  wff  by  unioning  the  RSs  of  the  parent  wffs  and  removing 
from  the  resulting  set  some  sets  which  would  be  redundant,  namely  that  would  violate  one  of 
the  two  conditions  listed  above.  The  function  \  is  used  bv  the  rules  of  inference  which  gen¬ 
erate  a  supported  wff  with  a  smaller  OS  than  the  parent  wffs.  It  takes  the  RS  of  the  several 
hypotheses  in  the  resulting  OS  and  computes  a  minimal  RS  from  those  RSs.  The  functions  ^ 
and  ■  are  defined  as  follows: 

u{\ r, . r  1  .  (o, . o  1 1  =  o-^r.u.  ..  ur  .  o.  u.  .  .  uo  )), 

^  ]  m  l  n  1  ml  n 

where 

4'1  R,( ) i  =  io  :  i  a€  R  a  anO=C )  v  (366 R  )(6nO=  T  a  a=6— Ojt 


and 


cKR)  =  tci€R  "'I36i63»a  a  66  R  a  f ?ca)( 


and 

'  1 0  •=  { r :3 H € 0:r = rs(  H ) }  ,  {o:3HeO:o=os'!0}  ) 


To  compute  the  OT  of  a  wff  resulting  from  the  application  of  the  rules  of  inference,  we 
define  the  function  A  as  follows: 


lex!  if  a=exi  or  8=*xt 

.\(a,6!  -  \jer  otherwise 

A(a,6—,7'  =  .\(a,.\(8.-.,y)) 

Two  supported  wffs  are  said  to  be  combinable  by  some  rule  of  inference  if  the  supported 
wff  resulting  1  rom  the  application  ol  the  rule  ol  inference  has  an  OS  that  is  not  known  to  be 


inconsistent.  We  define  the  predicate  Combine  which,  decides  the  combinability  of  the  sup 


false  if  3r€rs(A)  :  rcos(Bl 
Combine(A^S)  =  false  if  3rtrs(B)  :  rcos(A) 
true  otherwise 

The  rules  of  inference  of  the  SWM  system,  guarantee  that: 

1.  The  OS  of  a  supported  wff  contains  every  hypothesis  that  was  used  in  its  derivation. 

2.  The  OS  of  a  supported  wff  only  contains  the  hypotheses  that  were  used  in  its  derivation. 

3.  The  RS  of  a  supported  wff  records  ei>erv  set  known  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  wff's  OS. 

4.  The  application  of  rules  of  inference  is  blocked  if  the  resulting  wff  would  have  an  OS 

known  to  be  inconsistent. 

It  is  important  to  distinguish  between  a  set  being  inconsistent  and  a  set  being  known  to 
be  inconsistent.  An  inconsistent  set  is  one  from  which  a  contradiction  can  be  derived;  a  set 
known  to  be  inconsistent  is  an  inconsistent  set  from  which  a  contradiction  has  been  derived. 
The  goal  of  adding  RSs  is  to  avoid  re-considering  known  inconsistent  sets  of  hypotheses. 

The  OT  and  OS  of  a  proposition  reflect  the  way  the  proposition  was  derived:  the  OS  con¬ 
tains  the  hypotheses  underlying  that  proposition,  and  the  OT  represents  the  relation  between 
the  proposition  and  its  OS.  The  RS  of  a  proposition  reflects  our  current  knowledge  about  how 
the  hypotheses  underlying  that  proposition  relate  to  the  other  hypotheses  in  the  knowledge 
base.  Once  a  proposition  is  derived,  its  OT  and  OS  remain  constant;  however,  its  RS  changes  as 
the  knowledge  about  all  the  propositions  in  the  knowledge  base  does. 

The  following  are  the  rules  of  inference  of  the  SWM  system.*1 

17  There  is  an  extra  connective  in  the  SWM  system,  the  truth-functional  or,  which  will  not  he  discussed  in  this 
paper.  For  a  detailed  description  of  this  connective,  refer  to  [Martins  S.t).  [Martins  and  Shapiro  84,  or  [Martins  and 
Shapiro  forthcoming]. 


Hypothesis  (Hyp):  For  any  wff  A  and  sets  of  wffs  Rj.  .  .  (n£0),  such  that  Vr€{Rj,  .  .  . 

,Rnh  rnfA}-#  and  Vr,s€{Rj,  .  .  .  J?n):  res,  we  may  add  the  supported  wff 

A  I  hvp.tAhiRj,  .  .  .  J^nl  to  the  knowledge  base,  provided  that  A  has  not  already  beer, 
introduced  as  a  hypothesis. 

Implication  Introduction  (-1):  From  B I  der.o.r  and  any  hypothesis  Heo,  infer 

H-B|der,o-{H},(o-{H}). 

Modus  Ponens  —  Implication  Elimination,  Part  1  (MP>.  From  A  It^.o^.r^,  A-»Bl  tT.O2.r2. 
and  Combine(A,A.^B), infer  B  I  Aftj^XOjOo^./uHrj.^hioj^}). 

Modus  Tollens  —  Implication  Elimination,  Part  2  (MT):  From  A-B!  t.,Oj,r,,  '■B  i  t^.o-j.r-,. 
and  Combine!  A -B^B),  infer  ->A  i  ACt^tjXojUo^.Mir^.r.JJOj.o-,}). 

Negation  Introduction  (— 1>:  From  A  |tj,o,r,  -*A  !  tj.o.r,  and  any  set  (H^,  .  .  .  Jl^co.  infer 
-(HjA.  .  .  AHn)  I  A(tltt2),o-{Hr  . .  .  JIn},(o-{Hr  •  •  •  4in)). 

From  A|t^,0|,r^,  -1  A  |  t2.O2.r2-  Combine!  A,-1  A),  and  any  set  (H^,  .  .  . 

^MojUOj),  infer  .  .  AHn)  lext,  (ojUOjMHj,  .  .  .  Jdn),  ((o^ix^MH.,  .  .  . 

•Hn»- 

Negation  Elimination  (->EX  From  -■-'A  I  t,o,r,  infer  A  I  A(t,t),o,r. 

Updating  of  Restriction  Sets  (URSX  From  A  |tj.Oj,r^,  and  ->A  f  t2’°2’r2’  we  must  rePlacc 
each  hypothesis  Hlhyp,{H},R  such  that  Hefojix^)  by 
H  I  hyp.fHXcrfRuKojUo-jMH}}).  Furthermore,  we  must  also  replace  every  supported 
wff  F  !  t.o.r  (t=der  or  t=ext)  such  that  oriojUOjXO  by  F  |  t.o.crfruKojUO-ji-o}). 

And  Introduction  (  a  I ):  From  A  I  tj.o.r  and  B  !  t^.o.r.  infer  A  aB  '  A(tj.t,),o.r. 

From  A|tj,Oj,rj,  B I  t2’°2,r2’  Oj^Oj.  and  Combine! A.B),  infer 


And  Elimination  (aE>  From  A aB  I  t,o,r,  and  Uext,  infer  either  A  I  der,o.r  or  B|der,o,r  or 
both. 

Or  Introduction  (vl):  From  -1  A-»B|  tj,o,r  and  -,B-*A  I  t-,,o,r,  infer  AvB  ]  A(tj,t2),o,r. 

Or  Elimination  (vEX 

From  AvB  I  tj.Oj.rj,  ->  A  I  t2,o->,r2,  and  CombinefAvB.- A).  infer 

B  !  A(tj,t2),OjUo2,Aii({rj,r2},{oj,o2}). 

From  AvB  ]  tj.0j.rj,  -B  I  tvo2,r2.  and  Combine(AvB,->B),  infer 

A  i  .\(tj.t.,),OjUo2,A«({rj,r2},{oj,o2}). 

From  AvB  i  tj.Cj.rj,  A-CI  t^o^r-,.  B-Ci  t^.o^.r,.  and  Combine(AvBA-C).  infer  C  I 

A(tj,t1,tJ,0jU02,ji{rj,r2},{0j,02}). 

V  introduction  (VI):  From  B(t)  |  der.ou{A(t)},r.  in  which  AU)  is  a  hypothesis  which  uses  a 

term  (t)  never  used  in  the  system  prior  to  As  introduction,  infer  V(xXA(x)-»B(x)]  I 

der,o,(o).2* 

V  elimination  -  Universal  Instantiation  (VE):  From  the  supported  wffs  V(xXA(x)-*B(x)]  I 

tj.Oj.r j,  A(c)  |  t2,o2,r2  and  Combine(V(xX.A(x)-B(x)].A(c)X  in  which  c  is  any  indivi¬ 
dual  symbol,  infer  A(c)-*B(c)l  A(tj,t2),0jU02,^((r  j,r-,},{oj,o2}); 

3  introduction  (3IX  From  A(c)  I  t,o,r  in  which  c  is  an  individual  constant,  infer  3(xXA(x)]  I 
A(t,t),o.r; 

3  elimination  (3E):  From  3lxXA(x)]  |  t.o.r  and  any  individual  constant  c  which  was  never 
used  before,  infer  A(c)  \  A(t,t),o.r. 

2S According  to  this  rule  of  inference,  the  universal  quantifier  can  onl\  be  introduced  in  the  conteit  of  an  impli 
canon.  This  is  not  a  drawback,  as  mas  seem  at  first,  since  tne  ro.e  of  the  antecedent  of  the  implication  (All))  is  to 
define  the  type  of  object  that  are  being  quantified.  This  is  sometimes  cai if c  relativized  quantification. 


Among  others,  the  following  theorems  hold  for  SWM  (their  proof  car  be  found  in 
Appendix  1  —  the  numbers  associated  with  the  theorems  relate  to  the  numbers  in  Appendix 


1): 

Theorem  4:  AH  the  supported  wffs  in  the  knowledge  base  resulting  from  the  application  of 
the  rules  of  inference  of  SWM  have  minimal  RS. 

Theorem  5:  In  the  knowledge  base  resulting  from  the  application  of  the  rules  of  inference  of 
SWM,  if  two  supported  wffs  have  the  same  OS,  then  they  have  the  same  RS  as  well. 
Corollary  5.1:  Every  OS  has  recorded  with  it  every  known  inconsistent  set. 

5.  Non-Standard  Connectives  -  The  SNePS  Connectives 

In  Section  4,  we  were  concerned  with  formally  defining  a  logic  that  would  not  allow  the 
introduction  of  irrelevancies  and  would  be  able  to  deal  with  contradictions.  Here  we  are  con¬ 
cerned  with  using  such  a  logic  in  practical  applications.  To  do  so,  we  extend  SWM  by  adding 
non-standard  connectives  (  nOit  .v-»,  a-*).  These  non-standard  connectives  [Shapiro  79a, 

79b]  -were  originally  motivated  by  the  issues  in  knowledge  representation,  and  an  interest  in 
carrying  out  deductions  within  the  representation  formalism,  rather  than  about  it.  They  were 
originally  implemented  in  SNePS  using  a  standard  logic  [Shapiro  79a];  we  shall  refer  to  them 
as  the  SNePS  connectives .*° 

This  discussion  does  not  mean  that  we  chose  a  “wrong"  set  of  connectives  when  defining 
SWM.  The  connectives  that  were  defined  in  Section  4  have  simple  semantics  and  make  the 
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V  V 
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»  •  ■  1 


-VA'Al 


■  \  A 

X  >  V: 


task  of  talking  about  the  properties  of  the  logic  easier.  However,  they  lack  some  expressive 

power,  and  this  is  the  reason  for  the  introduction  of  the  SNePS  connectives.  A  second  point  in  . 

^ln  this  section,  we  expand  our  set  of  formation  rules  with  the  addition  of  the  following  rules  for  creating  wffs:  _  •  , 


If  A. . A_.C. . C_  are  wffs,  then  (A. . A  )  a  -  (C, . C_  land  (A, . A  Jv-'IC, . C  I  are 

lnlm  I  n  1  n  1  r  1  itj 

wffs;  If  Aj . Ar  are  wffs.  i>0.  isj  and  _«n  then  „  X(,J(Aj . Ar)  is  a  wff;  If  Aj . are  wffs  and  Osi<n 

then  . A  >  is  a  wff. 
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iVaZ. 
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favor  of  naving  defined  standard  connectives  in  SWM  is  that  the  SNePS  connectives  are  defined 
in  this  section  in  terms  of  the  standard  ones,  and  therefore  a  formula  using  the  SNePS  connec¬ 
tives  should  be  considered  as  a  syntactic  abbreviation  of  a  complex  formula  using  the  standard 
connectives. 

We  defined  the  term  “rule  of  inference"  to  denote  those  statements  in  the  meta-language 

that  are  used  to  add  new  lines  to  a  proof:  i.e..  rules  of  inference  are  tools  for  lengthening 
deductions.  In  this  section,  we  introduce  the  concept  of  a  deduction  rule.  A  deduction  rule  is 
defined  to  be  any  proposition  that  has  either  a  connective  or  a  quantifier  tor  both).  A  dedui. 
tion  rule  is  a  statement  in  the  obtect  language,  and  can  be  considered  a  recipe,  plan,  or  heuristic 
for  deriving  new  information  from  old  information.  As  an  example,  let  us  consider  the  wff 
A-B.  as  a  deduction  rule.  This  wff  may  be  used  to  derive  B.  if  A  is  known.  From  an  applica¬ 
tions  point  of  view ,  we  can  look  at  this  wff  as  stating  something  like  "if  you  want  to  show  B, 
then  trv  to  show  A  first":  i.e..  we  can  reduce  the  problem  of  showing  B  to  the  problem  of 
showing  A.'0  From  this  deduction  rule  and  the  knowledge  of  A.  the  rule  of  inference  \1P 
enables  the  derivation  of  B.  Rules  of  inference  are  entities  that  are  part  of  a  logic:  deduction 
rules  are  wffs  that  are  created  while  using  the  logic  that  contain  some  characteristics  pertain¬ 
ing  to  the  specific  domain  of  application  of  the  logic. 

To  make  the  rules  of  inference  for  the  SNePS  connectives  easier  to  state,  we  introduce  the 
following  notation: 

1.  Let  C/fa^ . an)  represent  an  ordered  set  (using  some  ordering  criteria  which  we 

don’t  care  about)  of  all  the  l-combinations  of  the  elements  of  the  set  \a^ . anJ.  We 

represent  the  k-th  element  of  C.'Ha  ^ . afi  1  by  k  c/fa  j . an ).  and  the  set  (a  j . 

a  1-  *c,"ta, . a  )  bv  a, . a  l  For  notational  convenience,  when  the  areu- 

n  '  1  1  n  *  1  n 

ments  of  *0,"  and  tc"  are  lei  t  unspecified  they  w  ill  default  to  Pj . P  .  For  exam- 

‘  (  trvrr.  :r.t  w .  «.  -  w.;*-.  .jrtir.?*:.  tr. i<.  ru.f  v.m  >!><*■  h?  usee  nr.'\?  A 


r'j’/w 


pie,  C23(A  J9.C)«  {{AM).  { A.C }.  {B.C}}.  ,c  ](A.B,C)-{AM  },  jC  23(  AM.CMA.C },  and 
JT^AM.O-iB}.  A1so.C2W/P1.P2J./P,.PJ./P2.Pj^.  and  2f;-{P2). 

2.  We  write  ,  .  .  .  ,  Pn)  to  denote  the  function  application  y>(Pj  ,  .  .  .  ,  P  ),  and  we 

write  y><{Pj . Pn}>  to  denote  the  set  <y>(Pj) . y>(Pn)}.  For  example,  a(Aj  ,  .  .  .  , 

An)  -  A] a  .  .  .  aAo;  and  ->  <{Aj . An}>  “  ^A1 . *’An^' 

The  function  Combine  is  extended  in  the  following  way  to  decide  the  combinability  of 
more  than  two  wffs: 

false  if  3rt<ilrs<{A,  •  •  •  Ar.  }  >  ,  os<{A,  •  -  •  A„}  > ): 

CombinelA, . AJ  =  |  rcu[os<)A,  •  •  •  An}>] 

uiuc  otherwise 

5.1.  And-Entailment 

And-entailment  is  a  generalization  of  SWM's  entailment  to  take  two  sets  of  arguments,  a 
set  of  antecedents  and  a  set  of  consequents.  And-entailment,  written  a-,  takes  as  arguments 

two  sets  of  propositions.  The  proposition  represented  by  the  wff  t.Aj  ,  .  .  .  ,  An)  a  -  (Cj . 

Cm)  asserts  that  the  conjunction  of  the  antecedents  ( A ^ . A  )  relevantly31  implies  the 

conjunction  of  the  consequents  (Cj  .....  C  ). 

Before  presenting  the  introduction  and  elimination  rules  for  and-entailment,  we  should 
say  that,  as  opposed  to  SWM's  entailment,  there  is  only  one  rule  for  eliminating  a-. 
corresponding  to  a  generalization  of  MP.  The  reason  for  this  is  related  to  the  distinction 
between  a  deduction  rule  and  a  rule  of  inference.  Recall  that  a  deduction  rule  is  taken  to  be  a 
recipe  to  obtain  new  information  from  old  information.  From  this  point  of  view,  the  wff  (Aj 

. A  )a-(C. . C  )  is  the  formalization  of  the  following  heuristic:  “if  vou  warn  to 

obtain  any  one  of  C  j . Cm  then  try  to  obtain  all  of  A  j . A  ".  In  other  words,  the 

consequents  of  an  and -entailment  are  propositions  that,  from  the  nature  of  the  problem  domain 

3,The  condition  that  there  is  a  relevant  connection  between  antecedents  and  consequents  represents  a  Departure 
from  the  was  the  SNePS  connectives  were  defined  in  [ Shapiro  79u,  79b]. 
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(whatever  it  is),  typical lv  are  derived  propositions  as  opposed  to  statements  entered  m  the  sys¬ 


tem  as  data.  From  this  point  of  view,  applying  MT  to  this  deduction  rule  doesn't  make  much 


sense,  since  it  corresponds  to  trying  to  obtain  information  about  the  A’s  by  looking  for  infor¬ 


mation  about  the  Cs,  but,  from  the  nature  of  the  problem  the  Cs  are  known  only  if  the  A’s 


The  introduction  and  elimination  rules  for  a -.are  formalized  as  follows: 


And-Entailment  Introduction  (A-I):fTom  (C^a  .  .  .  ACm)  ider,ou{A^ . Anhr  in^er 


A  )a-(C, . C  ) !  der.o. 1  (o). 

n  l  m 


And-Entailment  Elimination  (a-E):  From  (A. 


A)a-»(C, . C_  >  t.o.r.  A. 

n  1  m  l 


tr°rrl . An  VVVandCombine((Al 


A  )a  -(C  . C  ), A . . 

n  1  ml 


•\  )  infer  C.a  .  .  .  aC  A(t.t. . t  ),u{O).m(R.0).  where  O  and  R  are  the  sets 

'  n  1  m  1  n  ^ 


CMo.Oj . onf  and  R={r,rj 


The  rule  of  a-E  may  not  correspond  to  the  reader's  expectations:  That  is.  one  might  have 


expected  the  following:  “ from  ( Aj . A^Ia-IC  j . C^l  !  t  j.o  jj j.  IA^a  .  .  .  a.^I 

and  Combine^  A  . . Ar)  a-(C  j . ).  (A^a  .  .  .  aA^I)  infer  (CyA  .  .  .  ACm) 

A(i  jj  -J.OyUo-,.  /A{r  j.r  J.{c  The  reason  why  this  is  not  so  is  related  to  the  fact  that  the 

wff  ( A,, A, . A  )  a  -  (C, . C  )  is  considered  to  be  an  abbreviation  of  the  wff  (A,  - 

1  2  n  1  m  i 


(A-.  -  ...  -(.A  -  (C,  a  .  .  .  aC  ))))  (in  which  the  order  of  the  antecedents  is  irrelevant )  as 

2  n  1  m 


opposed  to  an  abbreviation  of  (  A^a  .  .  .  A.An)  -  (C^a  .  .  .  ACm).  NVhat  the  a-E  rule  does,  in 


fact,  is  to  apply  the  rule  of  MP  n  times,  and  what  the  rule  of  a -I  does  is  also  to  apply  SW  M's 


-I  n  times.  A  close  look  at  the  rule  of  -!  will  show  that  if  one  would  want  (Aj . A  ) 


a  -  (C, . C  1  to  be  a  svntactic  abbreviation  to  (A,  a  .  .  .  aA  )  -  (C,  a  .  .  .  aC  ).  then  the 

1  m  l  n  i  m 


rule  of  a  —I  would  have  to  be  stated  as  follows:  “from  (C^a  .  .  .  aC  )  I  der.oul  Aj  a  .  .  .  AA^l.r 


infer  (A, 


A  )  a  -  (C  . C  ) .  der.o,  'lo-l  A .  a  .  .  .  a  A  })". 

n  1  m  In 
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5.2.  Or-Entailment 

The  or-entailment  is  another  generalization  of  SWM's  entailment  to  take  a  set  of 

antecedents  and  a  set  of  consequents.  Or-entailment,  written  v~,  takes  as  arguments  two  sets 

of  propositions.  The  proposition  represented  bv  the  wff  (A.  ,  A  )  v-.  (C, . C  ) 

‘  ‘  i  n  i  m 

asserts  that  any  antecedent  relevantly  implies  the  conjunction  of  the  consequents.  In  other 

words.  (Aj . An)v-»(Cj . Cm)  can  be  thought  of  as  a  shorthand  for  Aj-»(Cj*  -  .  . 

aC  )  a  ...  a  A  -(C.  a  .  .  .  aC  ). 
rr,  n  1  m 

Formally,  within  SWM,  the  rules  for  or-entailment  introduction  and  elimination  car,  be 
stated  as  follows: 

Or-Entailment  Introduction  1  v-!):If  for  each  k  such  that  l<kSn  we  have  (C,a  aC  1 

1  m 

der.ou{A.  }.r.  ,33  infer  (A. . A  )v-(C. . C)  I  der.o.(o). 

k  k  l  n  l  m 

Or-Entailment  Elimination  ( —  vE):  From  (A. . A  )v-.(C, . C  )  ;  t,,o,,r,.  A 

1  r,  1  mill 

t^.Oj.ri.  A€{Aj . An>  and  CombineLA.  (A, . A^v-CC^ . C  )),  inler 

CjA  .  .  .  ACm  I  Altj.t^XojUOj./^foj.o-jl.trj.rj}). 


5.  A  And-Or 


And-or  is  a  connective  that  generalizes  a,  v,’4  e  (exclusive  or),  I  (nand),  and  i  (nor). 
And-or.  written  „  )0C,J,  takes  as  arguments  a  set  of  n  propositions.  The  proposition  represented 
by  the  wff  nW.-APj . P  )  asserts  that  there  is  a  relevant  connection  between  the  proposi¬ 
tions  represented  by  the  wffs  Pj . P^  such  that  at  least  i  and  at  most  j  of  them  must 

simultaneously  be  true.  In  other  words,  if  n-i  arguments  of  „  are  false,  then  the  remain¬ 
ing  i  have  to  be  true,  and  if  j  arguments  of  n&J  are  true  then  the  remaining  n-j  have  to  be 
false.  In  and-or  any  argument  can  either  be  in  consequent  or  antecedent  position  —  ie,  used  to 

3,This  means  that  for  each  such  k.  the  entailment  A.  -(C.  a  .  .  .  aC  !  I  der,o.Ao' holds,  and  therefore  from  the  n 

previous  wffs  we  can  assert  (A. -(C.  a  ...  aC„J  a  ...  a  A  -(C, . C‘  ))lder,o.  Ao) 

ii  m  n  1  rr, 

uThere  is  another  non-standard  connective,  truth  functional  and-or  which  generalizes  truth  functional  or.  This 
w.;.  not  be  discussed  m  this  paper;  it  is  presented  in  [Martins  S3]. 
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supply  information  to  deduce  the  other  arguments,  or  being  deduced  form  the  information 
gathered  about  the  other  arguments. 

We  will  now  define,  without  considering  the  information  contained  in  the  OT,  OS  and 
RS,  what  is  needed  to  introduce  and-or  and  what  inferences  can  be  drawn  from  it.  After¬ 
wards  we  will  formally  express  the  introduction  and  elimination  rules  within  the  SWM  for¬ 
malism. 

Suppose  that  one  wants  to  introduce  . P  ):  the  rule  of  X(1  requires  the 

verification  of  the  following  two  sets  of  conditions: 

1.  If  any  n-i  arguments  are  false,  then  all  the  others  have  to  be  true.  This  can  be  stated  as: 
Vk  :  lSkSC«_;)  a[  -  <iCn\,  >]  -  a[  *C;J 

2.  If  any  j  arguments  are  true,  then  all  the  others  have  to  be  false.  This  can  be  stated  as:  Vk 
:  ISk  <(;)  a[  kcfi  -  a[  -  <  *c"  >]. 

Therefore,  given  n,  i,  and  j.  the  )0Cf  rule  requires  the  verification  of  the  ("_;)  entailments  listed 
under  1  above  and  of  the  (")  entailments  listed  under  2  above. 

Informally,  the  following  are  the  inferences  allowed  by  ME: 

1.  From  nWJfPj . Pn).  “’Aj . and  -,An_^,  in  which  {A^  ,...,  An }c{P  ^ . 

Pnl.  mfer  . . An.jll 

2.  From  „ XC/l P j . Pn),  Aj,  ....  and  Aj,  in  which  {Aj . Aj}c{Pj  ,  .  .  .  ,  P^}.  infer 

Ah<(Pj . Pn>-(Ai . A  ■}  >1 

Formally,  within  SWM,  the  rules  for  introducing  and  eliminating  and-or  can  be  stated  as 
follows: 

And-Or  Introduction  (X(I):  If  for  each  k  such  that  l<k£  we  have  A^a  .  .  .  aA]  I 

der,Oj.u{-Bj . -'^n-i^’rk’  in  ^lch  {Aj  .....  A.}=  and  (Bj  ,  .  .  .  , 

meaning  that  (-  . “"B  ^A-^fAj . Af)  I der,Oj.,(oj. )  and 

thereby  that  the  ("  ^  entailments  listed  under  1  above  are  verified  (we  will  refer  to 


each  of  these  supported  wffs  as  I  der.O^.  >,  and  also  if  for  each  q  such  that 

lsq<(*),  we  have  -«Aj  a  .  .  .  A-An  lder,o',u(Bj . By.r  q  in  which  (Aj . 

An_j}«  qc^  and  {Bj . B^=  qcy  meaning  that  (Bj . Bj)a-»(--Aj . 

->An_j)  !  dtTjo'qj\0'q)  and  thereby  that  the  (")  entailments  listed  under  2  above  are 
verified  (we  will  refer  to  each  of  these  supported  wffs  as  |der ,0'qJt'q),  then,  let¬ 
ting  0={0. . Ch*  \  ,0' . . 0\.~)  and  R=(R. . R  <■„  )  .R \  .....  R\»)  h 

1  ' n-i >  J  1  '•n-i  i 

1 )  If  Va,/StO,  a=0  infer  „  W.APj  .....  Pfi)  I  der.Oj.Rf;' 

2)  If  3a.£eO  such  that  a*f$  and  also  if  Combine(Fj . F^«  _)  ,Gj . G(n)X 

infer  n  Pj . 1M  !  ext.u{0},iiR.0). 

And-Or  Elimination  O0( K ):  From  nW.APj . Pn)  i  t.o.r.  -•Aj  !  t^.o^.r^ . ->An  •  I 

tn— i*°n — i*rn  —  r  {A1 . An-,}c{Pl . PnK  and  Combinc(  . 

P  bA. . -■A  ).  then,  denoting  bv  {B. . B  }  the  set  {P. . P  }-{A.  , 

n  1  n— l  c  -  l  i  l  n  l 

....  A  I  and  bv  O  and  R  the  sets  0=(o,o. . o„  •)  and  R={r,r. . r  .}, 

n-i  -  l  n  — i  l  n— i 


infer  B^a  .  .  .  aB^  !  A(t,tj . tn_.),u{0},ci(R,0); 

From  ^W.APj . PR)  I  t,o,r,  Aj  I  tj.Oj.rj . A  f ;  r.o^.r { A  ] . Aj}c{Pjt. 

.  .  .  Pn}  and  Combinef  nW.APj  .....  Pn^j . A  ),  then,  denoting  by  {Bj  ..... 

B  }  the  set  {P. . P  }-{A. . A  }  and  bv  0  and  R  the  sets  0={o.o. . 

n-j  l  n  l  j  i 

0j}  and  R={r.rj . r},  infer  -,Bj  a  . . .  A->Bn_^  I  AU.tj . r),u{0},M(R.O). 

As  a  last  point  in  the  discussion  of  )0C1.  let  us  consider  the  cases  in  which  i=0,  j=n,  i=j=0, 
and  i=j=n.  When  trying  to  introduce  W  in  any  of  these  cases,  we  are  faced  with  entailments 
that  have  either  empty  antecedent  or  empty  consequent.  When  tins  happens,  the  proof  of  the 
entailments  with  empty  antecedent  or  consequent  should  be  disregarded  and  only  the  other  set 
of  entailments  should  be  considered.  Notice  that  we  are  not  saying  anything  about  how’  to 
introduce  entailments  with  empty  consequent  or  empty  antecedent;  in  fact,  such  formulas  are 


3?Notice  that  since  all  the  ON  art  equal  then  all  the  R’s  are  equal  as  well  (Theorem  5.  Appendix  1)  and  for  that 
reason,  it  doesn’t  matter  which  O’s  or  R’s  we  write  down  in  the  final  wff. 


not  wffs,  and  thus  we  don't  have  to  worry  about  them.  What  we  are  saying  here  is  that  for 
some  values  of  1  and  3,  the  $  connective  becomes  somewhat  simplified,  and  thus  not  so  much 
work  is  required  in  its  introduction. 


”TS5KSI 


5.4.  Thresh 

Thresh  generalizes  equivalence  to  a  set  of  arguments.  Thresh,  written  takes  as 

arguments  a  set  of  n  propositions.  The  proposition  represented  by  the  wff  . P  ) 

asserts  that  there  is  a  relevant  connection  between  the  propositions  represented  by  the  wffs  P 

. P  such  that  either  fewer  than  1  of  them  are  true  or  they  all  are  true.  If  at  least  :  of  the 

n 

arguments  of  nO,  are  true  then  all  the  remaining  arguments  hate  to  be  true  and  1:  1-1  argu¬ 
ments  of  nOt  are  true  and  at  leas-  one  0  :  a'.sc,  then  the  remaining  arguments  have  to  be  false. 
As  in  the  last  section,  these  inferences  will  be  the  guidelines  for  stating  the  „(-»,!  rule  and 
will  be  explicitly  stated  bv  the  <  *1  rule 

The  introduction  o?  nf-^fPj  .  .  P  •  requires  the  verification  of  the  following  two  sets 

of  conditions: 

1.  Vk  :  l<k£(">  a[  tctn]  -  a|  ,c"\ 

2.  Vk  :  1  VPt  *c."  .  a{  ,c  "-1P.-U--P-  !  -  a;-.  >c”  ' 

Given  n  and  1,  the  (’1  rule  requires  the  venn-ati or.  ot  conditions  •  type  1  and  i 
conditions  of  type  2  (there  are  { ,n  <  ditferen-  waw  .•  tK.  ,.n.  tne  antecedents  :  the  entail 
ment,  and  for  each  of  those  wavs  there  arc  1  wavs  .>:  ch. »*>mg  the  argumer.’  that  is  negated 

The  conditions  for  the  elimination  rule  are  obtained  direct i\  from  the  conditions  ot  the 

„6>,I  rule. 
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Formally,  within  S\\  M,  the  rules  for  thresh  introduction  and  elimination  can  be  stated 
as  follows: 

Thresh  Introduction  (01}.  If  for  each  k  such  that  lSk^G*)  we  have  A.  a  .  .  .  aA„  I 

l  n— 1 

der,o^«j{B1 . *V,rk’  w^ere  . An-i^=  k^'  and  ^1 . Bj}=  *c‘"’ 

meaning  that  (Bj . B^A-.fAj  .....  An_-)  I  der,0j.,(0jJ  (which  we  will  refer 

to  as  Fj.  I  der.Oj.  and  also  if  for  each  q  such  that  and  for  each  E  such 

that  Et  c"  we  have  -’AjA  .  .  .  a-A  I  der.o, u({Bj . B]}-{E})u{-'E},r , 

where  {Aj . An-i^=  '  and  '  '  '  *V=  «c"’  meanin£  that  . 

B  1-{E}u{-,E})a-»(-’ A, . -A  )  1  der.o  . ,(o  '  )  (we  will  refer  to  these  sup- 

i  1  n-i  v  v  r 

ported  wffs  as  G$  I  der,o r5'  then,  letting  0=(Oj . 0(  nyO\ . 0'(„,  }  and 

R={Rj . R  („j  . R\r,  }: 

1)  If  Va.fc'O.  a-fi.  infer  n0,(Pj . PR)  I der.Oj.Rj: 

21  If  3a.iS€0  such  that  a*0,  and  Combine(Fj  ,  .  .  .  ,  Fj ,G  j . G  .  x(  „j  ),  infer 

,,0,'P, . Pn)|ext.u{0},^R.0). 

Thresh  Elimination  (0E): 

l)  If  „0.(P, . P  )  I  t.o.r.  A,  |  t,,o,,r,,  ...  and  A  t  .o  .r  are  supported  wffs, 

"  1  1  n  1111  iiii 

(Aj . Aj}c{Pj . Pn },  and  Combine!  „6>,  (Pj . Pn ).A ^ . A.),  then. 

denoting  by  O  and  R  the  sets  O=(o.0j . o^  and  R=(r,r^ . r^,  infer  BjA  ... 

ABn  i  I  A(t,tj . rXufOh^R.O)  in  which  (Bj . Bn_j}={Pj . Pn)-{Aj  ’ 

....A,}. 

2‘  If  n0,(Pj . Pn)  I  t.o.r,  A]  |  tj.Oj.rj . A^,  I  t^j.o^j.r^ ,  and  -Ai  I 

ti,oj.ri  are  supported  wffs,  {Aj>n(Aj . At_ - }=<Z>.  {Aj,  .  .  .  Aj_j,Aj}c{Pj . 
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PR}  and  Combine(  „ ( P ^ . . A^_j,->A-)  then,  denoting  by  O  and  R 

the  sets  CMo,o, . o  ,,o-}  and  R={r,r, . i  ,,r  },  infer  -'B.a  .  .  .  a-’B  .  i 

1  l—i  1  i  l-i  i  i  n— i 
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6-  MBR  -  The  Abstract  Level  of  a  Belief  Revision  System 

Having  presented  the  SWM  system,  we  now  discuss  how  a  belief  revision  system  using 
SW.M  should  interpret  SWM's  wffs  and  how  SWM's  features  can  be  used  in  applications  of 
belief  revision.  In  this  section,  we  provide  what  we  call  a  contextual  interpretation  for  SW.M. 
We  use  the  word  “contextual  interpretation”  instead  of  just  “interpretation”  for  the  following 
tw’o  reasons:  On  the  one  hand,  we  want  to  stress  that  we  are  not  providing  an  interpretation 
for  SWM  in  the  logician's  sense  of  the  word;  on  the  other  hand,  we  want  to  emphasize  that 
our  definition  of  truth  depends  on  the  notion  of  context.  This  contextual  interpretation  defines 
the  behavior  of  an  abstract  assumption-based  belief  revision  system  (i.e.,  not  tied  to  any  partic¬ 
ular  implementation),  which  we  call  MBR  (Multiple  Belief  Reasoner). 

We  will  assume  that  MBR  works  with  a  knowledge  base  containing  propositions  that  are 
associated  with  an  OT,  OS,  and  RS  (in  SW'M's  sense).  The  propositions  that  are  added  to  the 
knowledge  base  follow  the  rules  of  inference  of  SWrM. 

We  define  a  context  to  be  a  set  of  hypotheses.  A  context  determines  a  Belief  Space  (BS), 
which  is  the  set  of  all  the  hypotheses  defining  the  context  and  all  the  propositions  that  were 
derived  exclusively  from  them.  Within  the  SWM  formalism,  the  wffs  in  a  given  BS  are 
characterized  by  having  an  OS  that  is  contained  in  the  context.  The  set  of  contexts  represented 
in  the  knowledge  base  is  the  power  set  of  the  set  of  hypotheses  existing  in  the  know  ledge  base. 

Any  operation  performed  within  the  knowledge  base  (query,  addition,  deletion,  etc.)  will 
be  associated  with  a  context.  We  will  refer  to  the  context  under  consideration,  i.e.,  the  context 
associated  with  the  operation  currently  being  performed  in  the  knowledge  base,  as  the  current 
context.  While  the  operation  is  being  carried  out,  the  only  propositions  that  will  be  considered 
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are  the  propositions  in  the  BS  defined  by  the  current  context.  This  BS  will  be  called  the 
current  belief  space.  A  proposition  is  said  to  be  believed  if  it  belongs  to  the  current  BS.  We 
can  look  at  contexts  as  delimiting  smaller  knowledge  bases  (namely,  the  Belief  Spaces)  within 
the  knowledge  base.  The  only  propositions  in  the  knowledge  base  that  are  retrievable  are 
those  propositions  that  belong  to  the  current  BS. 

A  common  goal  of  belief  revision  systems  is  to  stay  away  from  contradictions,  i.e.,  to 
avoid  the  simultaneous  belief  of  a  proposition  and  its  negation.  Taking  this  into  account,  it 
would  seem  natural  to  constrain  contexts  to  be  consistent  sets  of  hypotheses,  not  just  any  sets 
of  hypotheses.  Let  us  note,  however,  that  determining  whether  a  contradiction  is  derivable 
from  a  set  of  hypotheses  is  a  difficult  problem  in  logic,  and  thus  the  condition  that  contexts  are 
not  inconsistent  mav  be  very  difficult  to  enforce.  For  that  reason,  we  max  settle  for  the 
weaker  condition  that  contexts  are  not  known  to  be  inconsistent. 

Within  MBK,  we  can  easily  detect  whether  a  context  is  not  known  to  be  inconsistent  by 
considering  the  RSs  of  the  hypotheses  defining  the  context.  Given  the  context  (H^.  .  .  ,Hnt.  the 
condition 

VHelHj . Hn)  Vrtrs(H)  :  rc{»1 . 

guarantees  that  the  context  {Hj.  .  .  .  ,Hn}  is  not  known  to  be  inconsistent. 

However,  it  may  be  the  case  that  in  MBR  one  desires  to  perform  reasoning  within  the  BS 
defined  by  an  inconsistent  context  (a  kind  of  counterfactua!  reasoning).  In  SWM.  the  existence 
of  contradictions  is  not  as  damaging  as  in  classical  logic,  in  which  anything  can  be  derived 
from  a  contradiction.  Thus,  in  MBR  one  may  not  want  to  bother  discarding  hypotheses  after  a 
contradiction  is  detected,  since  the  contradiction  will  not  affect  the  entire  system. 

For  these  reasons,  in  MBR.  the  condition  that  a  context  is  not  known  to  be  inconsistent 
will  not  be  compulsory  but  rather  advisable  if  one  doesn't  explicitly  want  to  perform 

"I  in  <.  r-.j,:  •  3in  H,  ...  .  H_  3:*rs  H  '  H  r  -H,  .  .  H„  -  :u  ,  -:tv.  H,.  .  li„ 
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reasoning  in  a  BS  that  is  known  to  be  inconsistent.  The  reason  why  it  is  advisable  is  that 
within  a  BS  defined  by  a  context  not  known  to  be  inconsistent  some  simplification  can  be  con¬ 
sidered  during  the  application  of  the  rules  of  inference,  as  stated  by  the  following  theorems 
(their  proof  can  be  found  in  the  Appendix  l): 

Theorem  6:  If  C  is  a  context  that  is  not  known  to  be  inconsistent,  then,  for  any  two  wffs,  A 
and  B,  in  the  BS  defined  by  the  context  C,  we  have  Combine(A,B)=true. 

Corollary  6.1:  If  one  uses  a  context  which  is  not  known  to  be  inconsistent,  then  MBR  does 
not  need  to  check  for  combinabilitv  between  the  wffs  before  the  application  of  rules 
of  inference. 

Let  us  now  consider  how  MBR  acts  when  a  contradiction  is  detected.  We  will  discuss 
two  levels  of  belief  revision:  belief  revision  within  the  current  context  and  belief  revision 
within  a  context  strictly  containing  the  current  context.  The  main  difference  between  them  is 
that  the  former  may  require  changes  in  the  current  context  and  allows  the  deduction  of  new 
wffs,  while  the  latter  leaves  this  context  unchanged  and  does  not  allow  the  deduction  of  new 
wffs  to  the  knowledge  base. 

SWM  has  two  rules  of  inference  to  handle  contradictions:  negation  introduction  (-'!)  and 


‘S-tt 


updating  of  restriction  sets  (URS). 

The  rule  of  ->1  states  that  from  the  combinable  supported  wffs  A!t^,Oj,r^  and 
■’A  :  t2’°2,r2'  we  can  deduce  the  negation  of  the  conjunction  of  any  number  of  hypotheses  in 
under  an  OS  containing  the  remaining  hypotheses.  This  rule  is  applied  whenever  two 
contradictory  wffs  are  found  withm  the  current  BS.  Its  effect  is  twofold:  (l)  It  may  cause  the 
current  context  to  be  changed.  The  fact  that  both  A  and  ~>A  were  derived  within  the  current 
BS  means  that  the  current  context  is  now  known  to  be  an  inconsistent  set.  If  one  wants  to 
maintain  contexts  that  are  not  known  to  be  inconsistent,  then  the  current  context  has  to  be 
changed,  (2)  It  allows  the  deduction  of  new  wffs  to  the  knowledge  base.  Such  wffs  are  nega¬ 
tions  of  conjunctions,  whose  conjuncts  are  some  hypotheses  in  the  current  context  (the 
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hypotheses  in  o^tx^)- 

The  rule  of  URS  has  the  effect  of  recording  the  occurrence  of  contradictions  in  the  RSs  of 
all  the  hypotheses  underlying  a  contradiction  (and  the  wffs  derived  from  them).  This  rule, 
however,  does  not  allow  the  addition  of  new  wffs  to  the  knowledge  base.  This  rule  is  obliga¬ 
torily  applied  whenever  two  contradictory  wffs  are  found,  whether  or  not  they  belong  to  the 
current  BS.  Upon  application  of  this  rule,  there  will  be  an  explicit  record  in  the  knowledge 
base  about  the  possibility  of  the  derivation  of  the  contradictory  wffs. 

When  a  contradiction  is  detected,  one  of  two  things  will  happen: 

1.  Only  one  of  the  contradictory  wffs  belongs  to  the  current  BS.-Q  the  contradiction  is 
recorded  (through  the  application  of  URS).  but  nothing  more  happens.  The  effect  of  doing 
so  is  to  record  that  some  set  of  hypotheses,  properly  containing  the  current  context,  is 
now  known  to  be  inconsistent.  This  results  in  what  we  call  belief  revision  within  a  con 
text  properly  containing  the  current  context.  This  type  of  revision  of  beliefs  has  the 
effect  of  recording  that  a  BS  larger  than  the  current  BS  is  inconsistent. 

2.  Both  contradictory  wffs  belong  to  the  current  BS:  URS  is  applied,  resulting  in  the  updat 
ing  of  the  RSs  of  the  hypotheses  in  the  current  context  (and  the  derived  wffs  m  the 
current  BS),  and,  in  addition,  the  rule  of  -T  may  also  be  applied.  This  results  in  what  we 
call  belief  revision  within  the  current  context,  normally  originating  the  disbelief  (.remo¬ 
val  from  the  current  context)  of  some  of  the  hypotheses  in  the  current  context. 

7.  SNeBR  -  A  SNePS  Implementation  of  MBR 

In  this  section  we  describe  a  particular  implementation  of  MBR  using  the  SNePS  semantic 
network  processing  system  [Shapiro  79a].  The  system  we  describe  is  called  SNeBR.40  The 
aspects  of  SNeBR  discussed  in  this  section  are:  the  representation  of  propositions,  in  particular, 

J*Note  that  at  least  one  of  the  contradictors  wfts  belongs  to  the  current  BS.  since  a  contradiction  is  detected 
whenever  some  newlv  der.sed  wff  contradicts  some  existing  one.  and  new!\  derived  wfis  alwavs  be.  r.g  to  the  current 
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the  representation  of  contradictory  propositions  and  the  representation  of  propositions  obtained 
by  multiple  derivations;  the  representation  of  contexts;  the  mechanism  used  by  the  network 
matching  function  in  order  to  retrieve  only  the  propositions  in  the  BS  under  consideration;  the 
basic  functions  available  to  SNeBR  users,  briefly  introducing  the  SNeBR  inference  system;  and, 
finally,  some  details  of  the  implementation  of  the  process  of  revision  of  beliefs. 

When  using  SNeBR,  one  can  perform  the  following  operations: 

1.  Add  new  hypotheses  to  the  network.  There  exists  a  function  that  allows  a  user  to 
specify  a  proposition  and  the  name  of  a  context;  the  proposition  is  added  to  the  network, 
justified  as  a  hypothesis,  and  added  to  the  hypotheses  that  constitute  the  named  context.4’ 

2.  Name  a  context.  One  can  assign  a  name  to  a  given  context  and  use  that  name  whenever 
the  context  is  being  referenced,  rather  than  listing  every  hypothesis  in  the  context. 

3.  Ask  for  all  the  nodes  in  a  given  BS  that  match  a  given  pattern.  One  can  specify  a  node 

(which  may  contain  free  variables)  and  a  context;  the  network  matching  function  will 

retrieve  all  the  nodes  that  match  the  specified  pattern  and  are  part  of  the  BS  defined  by 
the  context. 

-4.  Perform  backward  inference  in  the  BS  defined  by  a  given  context.  One  can  ask  SNeBR  to 

deduce  a  given  proposition  (possibly  containing  free  variables)  in  the  BS  defined  by  a  con¬ 

text.  SNeBR  will  retrieve  relevant  deduction  rules  in  the  specified  BS  and  will  create  a 
set  of  processes  to  derive  the  desired  instances. 

5.  Perform  forward  inference  in  the  BS  defined  by  a  given  context.  One  can  also  ask  SNeBR 
to  perform  forward  reasoning  with  a  given  hypothesis  in  a  given  context.  In  this  case, 
the  hypothesis  is  built  into  the  network,  added  to  the  context  undeT  consideration,  and  a 
set  of  processes  is  built  to  find  all  the  consequences  of  the  added  hypothesis. 

4lln  this  function,  and  in  ail  the  other  user  functions  available  in  SNeBR.  if  no  context  name  is  specified,  it  de 
faults  to  the  name  "current  context". 


A  SNePS  semantic  network  (Shapiro  79a]  is  a  labeled  directed  graph  in  which  nodes 
represent  intensional  concepts  and  arcs  represent  non-conceptual  binary  relations  between  con¬ 
cepts.  One  of  the  assumptions  underlying  the  SNePS  network  is  the  so  called  uniqueness  prin¬ 
ciple  [Maida  and  Shapiro  82],  which  states  that  each  concept  is  represented  in  the  network  by  a 
unique  node.  An  arc  is  labeled  with  a  symbol  intended  to  be  mnemomcally  suggestive  of  the 
relation  the  arc  represents.  The  relations  represented  solely  by  arc  labels  are  not  conceptual: 
they  are  used  to  form  the  basic  structure  of  the  semantic  network.  Whenever  an  arc 
representing  a  relation  r  goes  from  node  n  to  node  m.  there  is  an  arc  representing  the  converse 

r 

relation  of  r,  r  ,  going  from  m  to  n. 

In  SNeBR.  propositions  are  represented  by  SNePS  nodes.  Associated  with  each  node 
representing  a  proposition,  there  is  another  node,  representing  its  support  (called  the  supporting 
node!.  The  supporting  node  has  arcs  labeled  os  that  point  to  the  nodes  representing  the 
hypotheses  in  the  OS  of  the  proposition  and  arcs  labeled  rs  that  point  to  the  sets  in  the  restric¬ 
tion  set  of  the  proposition.  Each  of  these  sets  is,  in  turn,  represented  by  a  node  that  has  arcs 
labeled  ers  (element  of  the  restriction  set)  to  each  hypothesis  that  it  contains.  The  OT 
represents  a  relation  between  a  proposition  and  its  support  and  is  represented  in  the  network 
by  an  arc  (labeled  either  hyp,  der  or  ext)j;  that  connects  the  node  representing  the  proposition 
with  the  node  representing  its  support.  In  Figures  4.  5.  and  6,  we  show  the  network  represen 
tation  of  hypotheses  and  derived  propositions  (propositions  with  “der"  or  “ext"  OTs). 


rerer  n-  these  arcs  as  OT.  and  capitalize  toe  lair;  in  the  ar;  name  to  stress  that  the  label  stands  for  an  ah 
breviation  o:  either  hyp.  der  or  ext. 
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Figure  6 

representation  of  F  I  ext.iHj.  .  .  j-  -  •  R|  >.  ■  ■  (Rn  j.  . .  Rnmlt 

Let  us  now  describe  how  contradictory  propositions  are  represented  in  the  network.  The 
uniqueness  principle  guarantees  that  there  is  as  much  sharing  among  network  structures  as 
possible.  According  to  this  principle,  two  nodes  representing  contradictory  wffs  should  share 
some  common  network  structure.  To  illustrate  this  aspect  about  network  sharing,  let  us  con¬ 
sider,  for  example,  the  supported  w'ffs  P  |  and  ->P  |  tj.iHyH^LO.  These  supported 

■wffs  have  in  common  the  proposition  P.  Their  network  representation  is  shown  in  Figure  7.4- 
In  this  figure  the  node  n5  represents  the  proposition  P  and  the  node  n6  represents  the  proposi¬ 
tion  -’P.44 


4JIn  this  figure  and  in  tht  forthcoming  figures,  a  triangle  hanging  from  a  node  denotes  the  network  structure 
necessary  to  represent  the  proposition  that  is  written  below  the  triangle. 

44Notice  that  -P  is  represented  by  ()0(o(P).  The  proposition  „  lO^P], .  .  .  ,P„)  is  represented  in  the  network 
bv  a  node  with  arcs  labeled  are  to  the  nodes  representing  P. . P  ,  an  arc  labeled  min  to  i  and  an  arc  labeled  max 


Representation  of  contradictory  propositions 


To  obtain  full  sharing  of  network  structures  when  a  new  node  is  about  to  be  built, 
SNeBR  first  checks  whether  that  node  (or  its  negation)  already  exists  in  the  network;  in  this 
case,  the  entire  network  is  considered,  not  just  that  portion  of  it  that  belongs  to  the  BS  under 
consideration.  The  network  matching  function  [Shapiro  77),  [Saks  85]  guarantees  that  this 


node  is  found  without  having  to  search  every  node  m  the  network. 

We  also  need  to  consider  the  problem  of  multiple  derivations  of  the  same  proposition. 
The  reason  that  the  issue  of  multiple  derivations  of  the  same  proposition  is  raised  here  rather 
than  in  Section  4  is  that  this  is  a  representational  issue  rather  than  a  logical  one.  Within 
SWM,  if  the  same  w ff  is  derived  twice  from  different  sets  of  hypotheses,  then  it  is  written 
twice  in  the  knowledge  base  with  the  corresponding  OT,  OS,  and  RS.  When  dealing  with 
issues  of  representation,  we  have  to  decide  how  to  represent  those  supported  wffs.  and  thus  the 
current  discussion.  Suppose  that  a  given  proposition  is  derived  in  several  different  ways  'with 
different  OSs  and  R Ss >;  how  should  the  multiple  occurrences  of  the  same  proposition  be 
represented'1  Should  thev  share  the  same  node’1  The  uniqueness  principle  requires  that  the 
node  representing  this  proposition  be  shared  by  the  different  occurrences  of  the  proposition. 
Our  decision  in  this  case  is  to  link  the  node  that  represents  that  proposition  to  multiple  sup¬ 
porting  nodes,  each  one  ot  which  represents  one  of  the  possible  derivations.  As  an  example, 
suppose  that  the  network  contained  the  nodes  representing  the  supported  wffs  C  hypjCUh  C  I 
der.{A;  A  -C  1,11  and  C  der.lB.  The  proposition  C  has  three  supporting  nodes:  one  of 

them  represents  a  hypothesis  and  the  other  two,  represent  derived  propositions.  The  represen¬ 
tation  of  the  proposition  C  is  depicted  in  Figure  8.  In  this  figure,  node  dl  represents  the  sup¬ 
port  of  C  :  hyp. {(Ti  l;  n>de  J2  represents  the  support  of  C  I  der.f.A.A  -('!,{};  and  node  do 
represents  the  support  of  C  der.Ul.B-Ci.HD)}. 


Representation  of  C 


Notice  furthermore  that  since  supported  wffs  with  the  same  OS  have  the  same  RS 
(Theorem  5,  in  Appendix  l),  we  allow  network  sharing  between  supporting  nodes.  This  means 
that  if  there  exist  two  nodes  in  the  network  representing  propositions  with  the  same  OS,  then 
those  nodes  will  share  a  common  supporting  node.  This  decision,  besides  yielding  some  savings 
in  memory,  allows  some  savings  in  processing  as  well  when  a  network  update  (URS)  due  to 
the  detection  of  a  contradiction  is  being  performed. 

In  the  network,  a  context  is  represented  by  a  set  of  nodes,  each  one  of  which  represents  a 
hypothesis.  In  order  to  allow  a  SNeBR  user  to  refer  to  and  talk  about  contexts,  contexts  can  be 
named.  The  name  of  a  context  is  represented  ui  the  network  by  a  node  that  has  arcs  labeled 
:val  to  each  node  defining  the  context.  Figure  9  shows  the  network  representation  of  a  context 
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named  “ctl”  containing  hypotheses  Hj  and  F^- 
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Figure  9 

Representation  of  the  context  “ctl" 


Based  on  the  representation  just  presented,  let  us  consider  how  the  network  matching 
function  decides  whether  or  not  a  given  node  should  be  retrieved  from  the  network.  Given  a 
node  and  a  context,  the  node  belongs  to  the  BS  defined  by  the  context  if  one  of  its  supporting 
nodes  has  an  OS  contained  in  the  context.  Let  us  denote  by  do(n)  the  support45  of  the  proposi¬ 
tion  represented  by  node  n  and  by  os(d)  the  OS  represented  by  the  supporting  node  d.  Then, 

given  the  context  {Hj . Hn),  represented  in  the  network  by  nodes  h^ . hn>  we  say 

that  node  n  belongs  to  the  BS  defined  by  this  context  if  3dedo(n)  :  os(d)c{hj . h^}.  The 

network  matching  function  uses  this  condition  to  decide  whether  or  not  a  given  node  should 
be  retrieved.  Suppose  that  the  network  matching  function  is  given  a  node,  say  tt.  and  a  context 
0  and  discovers  that  node  V  in  the  network  matches  tt.46  To  decide  whether  or  not  V  should  be 
retrieved,  the  net-work  matching  function  computes  do(^),  which  is  done  by  following  the  OT 
arcs  leaving  ii,  and  for  each  of  the  nodes  in  do(y)  it  checks  whether  the  node’s  OS  is  contained 
in  fl  In  other  words,  the  network  matching  function  does  a  pattern  match  as  if  there  were  no 


4!The  support  of  a  node  is  the  set  of  its  supporting  nodes. 

46L)etails  of  how  this  is  done  can  be  found  in  [Shapiro  77],  (Martins  8.1  i  and  (Saks  85;  For  the  purposes  of  this 
discussion  it  suffices  tosav  that  v  is  found  without  having  to  search  everv  node  in  the  network 
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contexts  and  then  “filters”  the  nodes  in  the  BS  under  consideration.  The  question  of  whether 
this  “filtering”  can  be  done  before  the  match  without  extensive  computation  is  still  an  open 
problem. 

The  SNeBR  inference  system  allows  both  backward  and  forward  inference  to  be  per¬ 
formed.  Every  deduction  rule  in  the  BS  under  consideration  may  be  used,  in  either  backward 
or  forward  inference  or  both.  When  a  deduction  rule  is  used  it  is  activated  and  remains  that 
way  until  explicitly  de-activated  by  the  user.  The  activated  rules  are  assembled  into  a  set  of 
processes,  called  an  active  connection  graph  (acg)  [McKay  and  Shapiro  80],  which  carry  out  the 
inferences.  The  acg  also  stores  all  the  results  generated  by  the  activated  rules.  If  during  some 
deduction,  the  inference  system  needs  some  of  the  rules  activated  during  a  previous  deduction, 
it  uses  their  results  directly  instead  of  re-deriving  them.  Forward  and  backward  inference 
interface  smoothly,  giving  rise  to  a  behavior  that  we  call  bi  directional  inference.  ( For  more 
details,  refer  to  [Shapiro,  Martins  and  McKay  82]). 

There  are  two  main  concepts  involved  in  the  implementation  of  the  inference  system: 
pattern-matching  and  the  use  of  procedural  (or  active)  versions  of  deduction  rules.  The 
pattern-matching  process  is  given  a  piece  of  the  network  (either  to  be  deduced  in  backward 
inference  or  added  in  forward  inference)  and  a  context,  and  locates  relevant  deduction  rules  in 
the  BS  defined  by  the  context.  Such  deduction  rules  are  then  “compiled"  into  a  set  of  processes, 
which  are  given  to  a  multi  processing  system  for  execution.4’  The  multi  processing  system 
used  by  the  inference  system  is  called  MULTI  [McKay  and  Shapiro  80];  it  is  a  LISP-based  sys¬ 
tem  mainly  consisting  of  a  simple  evaluator,  a  scheduler,  and  system  primitives.  The  evalua¬ 
tor  continuously  executes  processes  from  a  process  queue  until  the  queue  becomes  empty;  the 
scheduler  inserts  processes  into  the  process  queue;  system  primitives  include  functions  for 
creating  processes,  scheduling  processes,  and  manipulating  local  variables  or  registers.  Every 

4  Tbe  mull;  processing  approach  se  as  influenced  both  b\  kapiar.'s  producer -consumer  model  [kaplar.  7.V  and  b\ 
Wand's  frame  model  of  computation  l\Kand  74] 


process  has  a  name  that  defines  the  action  the  process  will  perform  and  also  has  a  continuation 
link  naming  the  process  that  is  to  be  scheduled  for  activation  after  it  has  completed  its  job. 
Each  process  also  has  other  “registers”  peculiar  to  the  action  it  will  perform.  Some  processes 
receive  answers  and  “remember"  all  the  answers  they  received.  Details  of  the  inference  sys¬ 
tem  and  the  processes  it  uses  can  be  found  in  [Martins  83]. 

In  closing  this  section,  we  now  describe  how  contradictions  are  handled  by  SNeBR.  A 
contradiction  will  be  detected  by  SNeBR  when  one  of  the  following  conditions  occurs:  y 1 ) 
Nodes  representing  contradictory  wffs  are  built  into  the  BS  under  consideration;^  (2)  Informa¬ 
tion  gathered  by  a  connective  elimination  process  shows  that  a  rule  is  invalidated  by  the  data 
in  the  BS.  We  will  discuss  each  of  these  cases  in  turn. 

Suppose  that  when  the  inference  system  builds  a  node  (say  nl)  representing  proposition 
P,  it  discovers  that  there  is  a  node  (say  n2)  representing  the  proposition  ->P  (the  discovers-  of 
n2  is  guaranteed  by  the  uniqueness  principle)  and  suppose  furthermore  that  n2  has  a  support¬ 
ing  node,  meaning  that  the  proposition  represented  by  n2  (-P)  belongs  to  some  BS4,J 

In  this  case,  the  rule  of  URS  is  immediately  applied,  having  the  effect  of  recording  the 
new  set  known  to  be  inconsistent.  After  that,  the  inference  system  investigates  whether  or 
not  the  current  context  has  to  be  revised.  This  would  happen  if  both  nl  and  n2  belong  to  the 
current  BS.^  If  this  is  the  case,  then  the  rule  of  -■I  is  applied  and  a  decision  has  to  be  made 
about  which  hypothesis  is  the  culprit  for  the  contradiction.  This  decision  is  not  made  at  the 
logical  level  (i.e„  by  the  rules  of  inference)  but  rather  at  some  other  level.  In  the  current 
implementation,  this  is  done  through  an  interaction  with  the  user  (see  Section  8). 

-“I:  nodes  representing  contradictors  propositions  are  bunt  hot  one  of  there,  does  not  helong  to  the  BS  under  con 
sideration.  SNeBR  records  that  there  is  an  inconsistent  BS  .which  is  not  being  considered.,  tnrough  the  app.icatmn  cf 
URS.  and  proceeds 

r.2  does  not  have  a  supporting  node,  then  it  means  that  nC  is  a  component  c:'  another  proposition  and  thus 
does  not  contradict  nl.  For  example  -P  and  Pv(j  are  not  contradictors  propositions. 

,MThe  node  nl  has  wst  been  derived:  therefore  it  belongs  to  the  current  BS  The  node  n.J  would  belong  to  the 
current  BS  if  one  of  its  support. r.g  nodes  has  art  OS  that  is  contained  in  the  current  context 


The  other  way  to  detect  a  contradiction  in  SNeBR  is  when  a  process  trying  to  derive 
instances  of  the  consequents  of  a  deduction  rule  gathers  information  that  invalidates  the  rule. 
Let  us  consider,  for  example,  the  deduction  rule  3)0(1,(A.B,O  that  states  that  exactly  one  of  A, 
B,  and  C  is  true.  If  this  deduction  rule  exists  in  the  BS  being  considered  and  SNeBR  is  asked 
whether  C  is  true  it  will  try  to  find  whether  A  or  B  are  true.  If  it  finds  that  both  A  and  B  are 
true  then  it  reports  a  contradiction  since  the  rule  is  invalidated  by  the  data  gathered.  An 
example  of  this  is  shown  in  Section  8. 

Let  us  now  take  a  closer  look  at  SNeBR’s  implementation  of  L'RS.  This  rule  requires  two 
traversals  of  the  network:  the  first  is  to  reach  the  hypotheses  underlying  the  contradiction, 
updating  their  RSs;  the  second,  in  the  other  direction,  is  to  update  the  RSs  of  all  the  wffs 
derived  from  them.  When  a  contradiction  is  found,  the  computation  of  all  hypotheses  under¬ 
lying  it  is  done  by  following  the  OT  and  os  arcs  directly  linking  the  contradictory  wffs  with 
the  hypotheses  that  they  assume.  The  updating  of  the  RSs  of  the  hypotheses  consists  of  intro¬ 
ducing  a  new  set  in  the  RS  of  each  one  of  them  (or  in  modifying  some  existing  RS),  which  is 
done  by  creating  nodes  representing  those  sets  (or  by  deleting  some  of  the  arcs  in  the  existing 
sets).  To  update  the  wffs  derived  from  those  hypotheses,  only  one  arc  has  to  be  traversed  for 
each  hypothesis  (the  os  arc  connecting  the  hypothesis  with  the  supporting  nodes  of  the  wffs 
derived  from  it).  Such  wffs  are  updated  by  creating  RSs  or  updating  existing  ones.  This  pro¬ 
cess  can  be  better  understood  with  some  examples. 


Figure  10 

Network  before  URS 

Consider  the  network  represented  in  Figure  10  in  which  nodes  nl,  n2,  n3,  n4,  and  n5 
represent,  respectively,  hypotheses  Hj,  Hj,  H^,  H4,  and  the  derived  proposition  P.  Suppose  that 
-,P,  has  just  been  derived.  When  SNeBR  builds  node  n6  (representing  ->?),  it  detects  a  contrad¬ 
iction  involving  nodes  n5  and  n6,  causing  the  rule  of  URS  to  be  applied.  The  first  step  in  the 
application  of  URS  consists  in  computing  the  set  of  hypotheses  underlying  the  contradiction. 
This  set  is  computed  by  following  the  OT  (in  our  example  OT  is  der)  and  os  arcs  leaving  the 
contradictory  nodes:  from  n5  we  obtain  (nl,  n2)  and  from  no  we  obtain  (n.U  n-l};  therefore, 
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the  set  {nl,  n2,  n3,  n4}  had  just  been  discovered  to  be  inconsistent.  The  next  step  consists  in 
updating  the  RS  of  each  of  the  hypotheses  underlying  the  contradiction,  which  is  done  by 
creating  a  new  RS  for  each  hypothesis.  For  example,  when  updating  the  RS  of  nl,  we  create  a 
new  RS  (rl  in  Figure  1 1 )  with  hypotheses  represented  by  the  nodes  in  the  set  {n2,  n3,  n4}. 
Finally,  as  the  last  step  in  the  application  of  URS,  the  RSs  of  all  the  wffs  (with  aer  or  ext  OT) 
depending  c"  the  inconsistent  set  of  hypotheses  are  updated.  This  is  done  by  following  the  osc 
arc  leaving  each  of  the  contradictory  hypotheses  to  find  all  the  supporting  nodes  depending  on 
that  hypothesis  (in  this  case,  finding  the  supporting  nodes  d5  and  d6)  and  updating  their  RS 
(in  this  case,  the  nodes  r5  and  r6  are  created).  Figure  11  represents  the  network  of  Figure  10 
after  the  application  of  URS. 
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Figure  1 1 

Network  after  URS 


There  are  two  points  about  the  application  of  LRS  that  are  worth  discussing-  The  first 
one  concerns  the  case  in  which  one  of  the  contradictory  nodes  was  obtained  by  more  than  one 
derivation  (i.e.,  its  support  contains  more  than  one  supporting  node).  An  example  of  this  situa 
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Figure  13 

Network  after  URS  (node  n5  has  two  supporting  nodes) 

The  second  case  worth  discussing  concerns  simplification  of  RSs.  Recall  that  the  rule  of 
URS  states  that  upon  discovery  of  the  inconsistent  set  y>,  all  the  wffs  that  have  an  OS  that  is 
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not  disjoint  from  ip  should  have  their  RSs  updated.  If  F  |  t,o,r  is  a  wff  such  that  ony>*0,  then 
after  application  of  URS  this  wff  becomes  F  |  t.o.cKrtX^-o)).  If  r  is  the  empty  set.  as  was  the 
case  in  the  previous  examples,  then  a  new  set  is  created  in  the  wff's  RS.  How-ever.  if  r  is  not 
the  empty  set,  the  resulting  RS  may  turn  out  to  be  smaller  than  the  RS  before  the  application 
of  URS.  An  example  of  such  case  is  presented  next.  Consider  the  network  of  Figure  11  and 
suppose  that  an  alternative  derivation  for  n5  is  discovered,  involving  only  the  hypothesis  Hj 
(node  d7.  Figure  14).  This  uncovers  the  inconsistent  set  (Hj,  H^.  H^},  represented  in  the  net¬ 
work  by  the  nodes  nl,  n3  and  n4.  In  this  case,  the  application  of  L'RS  has  the  effect  of 
decreasing  the  size  of  some  RSs  (namely  rl,  r3  and  r4),  as  represented  in  Figure  14. 
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positions  in  the  puzzle’s  statement  to  the  puzzle's  solution.  In  solving  this  puzzle,  one  usually 
raises  hypotheses,  reasons  frorr.  them,  and,  if  a  contradiction  is  detected,  identifies  the  faults 
hypotheses,  replaces  some  of  them,  and  resumes  the  reasoning.  SNeBR  is  adequate  for  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  this  type  of  puzzle,  since  it  allows  the  introduction  of  hypotheses,  reasoning  from 
them,  and,  when  contradictions  are  detected,  the  detection  of  exactly  which  hypotheses  led  to 
the  contradiction  and  the  retraction  of  some  of  the  hypotheses  introduced. 

The  statement  of  the  puzzle  is  as  follows: 

Freeman  knows  five  women:  Ada,  Bea.  Cvd.  Deb  and  Fee.  The  women  are  in  two  are  brackets 
three  women  are  under  30  and  two  women  are  over  30.  Two  women  are  teachers  and  the  oth¬ 
er  three  women  are  secretaries.  Ada  and  Cyd  are  in  the  same  ace  bracket.  Deb  and  Fee  are 
different  age  brackets.  Bea  and  Eve  have  the  same  occupation.  Cyd  and  Deb  have  difierent  oc¬ 
cupations.  Of  the  five  women.  Freeman  will  marrv  the  teacher  over  30  Who  will  Freeman 


To  use  SNeBR  to  solve  this  puzzle,  the  propositions  referenced  in  the  puzzle  statement  hat  e  u 
be  represented  in  the  network.  What  follows  is  a  description  of  every  proposition  rererenced 
in  the  puzzle’s  statement.  The  numbers  associated  with  the  wffs  relate  to  the  number  of  the 
node  that  represents  the  wff  in  the  network.  The  w'fFs  are  described  in  a  language  called 
SNePSLOG  [McKay  and  Martins  8 1  ]  which  is  a  logic  programming  interface  to  S.N'ePS.  Asser¬ 
tions  and  rules  written  in  SNePSLOG  are  stored  as  structures  in  the  SNePS  network:  SNePS¬ 
LOG  queries  are  translated  into  top-down  deduction  requests  to  SNeBR;  output  from  SNeBR  is 
translated  into  SNePSLOG  formulas. 


There  are  five  women,  Ada,  Bea,  Cvd,  Deb,  and  Eve. 


wffl  :  V omani Ada) 
wff2  :  W  omani  Be  a) 
wff 3  :  Woman(Cyd) 
wfF4  :  W omani  Deb) 


wfF5  :  VS  omani  Eve) 
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The  women  are  in  two  age  brackets:  three  women  are  under  30  (wffl2)  and  two  women  are 
over  30  (wrff IS).  It  is  implicit  in  the  statement  of  the  puzzle  that  every  woman  is  either  under 
30  or  over  30  (wff27). 

wffl2  :  (age(Adaxi30)xige(BeaM30)xige(CydM30)xige(DebM30)xige(EveM30))*1 

wffl8  :  «,)0 <5  (age(Ada/)30)xige(Beaj)30)x2ge(Cydto30),age(Debx)30)x2ge(Evex>30)) 
wff27  :  VxWoman(x)-2A/lKage(xM30),age(x£3Q)) 

Two  women  are  teachers  (wfF33)  and  the  other  three  women  are  secretaries  (wff39).  The  the 
in  the  previous  sentence  conveys  the  information  that  no  woman  is  both  a  teacher  and  a  secre¬ 
tary,  represented  by  wff4S. 

wff33  :  }WjiwdrkeKAdajeacher),workeriBeajeacher),worker(Cydjeacher), 
workeri  Debjeacher),workeK  E  uejeacher )) 

wff39  :  dttsKwor keA Eve jsecretary),worker(Deb jeer etary).worker{Cyd secretary), 
wor  ker(  Bea  jeer  etary),worker{  Ada, secret  ary)) 

wfF48  :  VixWomanW-iMliworkerixjeeretary^.workerixJteaeher)) 


Ada  and  Cyd  are  in  the  same  age  bracket  (wff53). 


wfF53  :  V(x)^0  j(age<.  Adaj),age(Cydj)) 


Deb  and  Eve  are  in  different  age  brackets. 


wff58  :  V{x)-sYk'(age(DebjL)Age<sEvej)) 


5lWith  this  proposition  we  can  see  the  advantage  of  the  SNePS  connectives.  With  the  standard  connectives  this 
proposition  would  have  to  be  expressed  in  the  following  way:  (  -agei.Ada.u -X>)  a  -apelBea.u-30)  a  agelCyd.u  -30)  a 
age(Deb.u -30)  a  agelEve.u -30))v  (  -agel Ada.u  -30)  a  agelBeaaj  -30)  a  -agelCyd.u -30)  a  agelDeb.u-30)  a 

agelEve.u -30)1  v  -(agel  Ada.u -30)  a  agelBea.u -30)  a  age<C.vd,u -30)  a  -agelDeb.u -30)  a  agelEve.u  -30')v 

(  -age<  Ada.u -.30  a  age>Beax-.V):  a  age(Cvd.u -X1'  a  agel  Deh.u  -  X  j  a  -age'Eve.u -XOlv  (agel  Ada.u -30)  a 

-agelBea.u  —  3C» ■  a  -age(Cvd.u-Xi)  a  age<Deb.u -30)  a  age(Eve,u-30))v  (agel  Ada.u  -X')  a  -agelBea.u -30  >  a 
agelCyd.u -X>)  a  -agelDeb.u -30)  a  agelEve.u -30))v  (age(Ada.u-30)  a  -agelBea.u -30)  a  agelCyd.u -30)  a 

agelDeb.u -JO.’  a  -age>'Eve.u -30))v  (age< Ada.u -X*)  a  age(Bea.u-30)  a  -age(Cyd.u -X’)  a  -agelDeb.u-30)  a 
age(Eve.u-X)))v  (age!  Ada.u -30)  a  age(Bea.u-30)  a  -agelCyd.u -.101  a  agelDeb.u -X1  a  -agelEve.u -30))v 
(agel  Ada.u -Xo  '  age  Bea.u -X')  a  aye(Cvd.u-30)  a  -age'Deb.u -30)  a  -agelEve.u -X1  1 
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Bea  and  Eve  have  the  same  occupation. 


wff63  :  j(wcrkeriBeaj:),work.eriEvej:)) 

Cyd  and  Deb  have  different  occupations. 

wff68  :  V{x)2'W.'(worker(Cydjc)xi>orker{Debjc)) 

Exactly  one  woman  over  30  is  a  teacher. 

wfF79  :  2)Xfiage(Adax>30),worker(Adajeach£r)). 

21C(.fiage(Bea,o3Q).worker{Beajeacher)). 
y&KageiCyd  £30),worker(Cyd  xeacher)), 
2W.Kage(Deb,o30),worker(Debjeacher)), 

2y/,Kage(Evex>30),worker(Eve  leacher))) 

Freeman  will  marry  the  teacher  over  30. 

wff88  :  V(x)~,Oj(  marry(Freemanj;),:X(Kage{x.o30).worker(xjteacher))) 

Using  the  propositions  described  above,  we  build  into  the  network  the  hypotheses 
represented  in  Figure  15. 

wff 6  :  5)0(55  ( wff  5,wff  4,i v ff  3jv  ff  2,wff  1 )  |  hyp,{wff  6}  ,{} 

wff 89  :  uXtiiwtf  88, wff  79,wff  6S.it/  b3.uff  58 ,wff  53 ,wff  48 ,wff  39  jwff  33, 
wff27,wff \8,wff  12)  |  hyp,{wff89}  ,{} 

Figure  15 

Hypotheses  representing  the  puzzle’s  statement 

The  hypothesis  represented  by  wff6  states  that  there  are  five  women  and  names  those  women, 
and  the  hypothesis  represented  by  wff89  asserts  all  the  specific  information  pertaining  to  these 
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women  and  their  relationship  with  Freeman. 

To  solve  the  puzzle,  we  raise  hypotheses  about  the  ages  and  professions  of  the  women 
and  ask  SNeBR  to  deduce  whom  Freeman  will  marry  under  those  assumptions. s:  If  the 
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hypotheses  raised  are  consistent  with  the  puzzle's  statement  the  desired  answer  will  be 
returned;  otherwise,  a  contradiction  will  be  detected,  and  SNeBR  will  guide  us  in  selecting  new 
hypotheses. 

wfFl3  :  ageiAdaj: >30)  |  hyp.{wffl3}  ,{} 
wfF15  ;  ageiCyd&30)  I  hvp,{wfn5}  ,{} 
wff28  ;  uwrkeriAdajeacher)  |hyp.{wff28}  .{} 
wff31  ;  workei\Debj.eacher)  I  hyp,{wff3l!  ,{} 


Figure  16 
Hypotheses  raised 
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Suppose  that  we  raise  the  hypotheses  represented  in  Figure  16.  These  hypotheses  specify 
which  women  are  supposed  to  be  over  30  and  which  women  are  supposed  to  be  teachers.  All 
these  hypotheses  plus  the  hypotheses  shown  in  Figure  15  were  built  into  the  network. 

Suppose  that  we  ask  who  Freeman  will  marry  in  the  BS  defined  by  the  context  <wff6, 
wffl3,  wffl5,  wff2S.  wff31  and  wff89}.  We  present  next  some  of  the  results  generated  fol¬ 
lowing  this  query. 


■'ll  should  be  noticed  that  specifying  the  ages  of  the  two  women  over  X1  completely  determines  the  ages  of  the 
five  women  and  that  specifying  the  names  of  the  two  women  who  are  teachers  completely  determines  the  profession  of 
the  five  women. 
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I  wonder  if  marryi  F reeman.who) 

holds  within  the  BS  defined  by  the  context  (wff31  wff28  wfflS  wffl3  wff89  wff6 > 


let  me  try  to  use  the  rule  marryi Freemanjc).-,'#.!  {ageix,o30\u>orker(xjeach£r))) 

Figure  17 

Who  will  Freeman  marry’’ 


In  the  BS  under  consideration,  there  is  no  assertion  about  who  Freeman  will  marry,  but 
wff88  may  enable  its  deduction.  SNeBR  sets  up  two  sub-goals,  finding  who  is  over  30  and 
finding  who  is  a  teacher  (Figure  18). 

1  wonder  if  age(x,o3(>) 

holds  within  the  BS  defined  by  the  context  iwff31  wff2S  wffl5  wffl3  wff89  wfF6) 
1  know  ageiCydjoio'i 
1  know  ageiAdaaK)) 


1  wonder  if  workerixjeacher ) 

holds  within  the  BS  defined  by  the  context  ( wfF31  wff28  wfflS  wffl3  wff89  wff6) 
I  know  workeriDebjeacher) 

1  know  workeriAdajieacher ) 


Figure  18 

Ada  and  Cyd  are  over  30 
Ada  and  Deb  are  teacher1' 


since  workeriAdajeacher )  and  agei  Ad  a  x)  30 > 

I  infer  marryi  freeman,  Adu) 

Figure  19 

Freeman  will  marrv  Ada 

Figure  19,  shows  SNeBR’s  deduction  that  Freeman  will  marrv  Ada.  The  inference  does 

not  stop  here,  however,  since  there  are  several  processes  still  waiting  for  answers  and  SNeBR 
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reports  inferences  as  shown  in  Figure  20. 


since  age(Adax> 30)  and  age(Cydx>30) 
1  infer  ]'X(§(age(Ei>ex>30)) 

since  not  age(Evex>30) 

1  infer  age(Debx>30 ) 


Figure  20 
Deb  is  over  30 


Taking  into  account  the  information  gathered  in  Figure  20  a  contradiction  is  detected 
(Figure  21 ).  In  fact.  Figure  20  shews  the  inference  that  Deb  is  over  30.  This  information  is 
supplied  to  the  process  working  on  the  rule  <X(Xage(Ada,o30),  ageiBea.o 30),  ageiCyd. o30). 
age(Deb,o30),  ag^Eve.o3 0))  which  gathers  that  there  are  three  women  who  are  over  30  (Ada. 
Cvd  and  Deb),  which  contradicts  the  rule. 


WARNING! 

Contradiction  detected  in  the  following  and-or 

<Wl{age(Ada,o30)xige(Bea£)30)xige{Cydx)30)Age(Deb.o30)Age(Eve,o30)) 
More  true  arguments  than  max. 

Arguments  in  ‘  rong  number  age(Adax> 30)  age(Cydx>30 )  age(Deb,o30) 

You  have  the  following  options: 

1.  Continue  anyway,  knowing  that  a  contradiction  is  derivable; 

2.  Re-start  the  exact  same  request  in  a  different  context  which  is  not  inconsistent; 

3.  Drop  the  request  altogether. 

EX)  you  want  to  continue  anyway? 

=  ><=  n 

Do  you  want  to  re-start  the  request  in  a  new  context9 


=  ><=  ves 


Figure  21 

A  contradiction  is  detected 


L'pon  detecting  the  contradiction  SNeBR  gives  the  options  of  continuing  the  reasoning 

within  the  inconsistent  belief  space,  of  modifying  the  current  context  in  order  to  obtain  a  con 

sistent  context  (and  therefore  a  consistent  BS)  or  of  giving  up  the  request.  We  decide  to  restore 
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consistency  causing  the  interaction  shown  in  Figures  22  and  23. 


In  order  to  make  the  context  consistent  you  must  delete  one  hypothesis  from  the  set 
(wffl3  wffl5  wff89) 

Do  you  want  to  take  a  look  at  wffl3  ° 

=  ><=  n 

There  are  5  propositions  depending  on  wffl3  :  (wff97  wffl6  wff93  wff91  wff90)  . 
Do  you  want  to  look  at  [alii  of  them,  [s]ome  of  them,  or  [nlone-1 
=  ><=  a 


,Ko(marry( Freeman. Eve))  I  ext,{wffl  3,wfT2S.wffS9)  ,{{wfT  15' 


What  do  you  want  to  do  with  wffl3  ° 

[discard  from  the  context.  [k)eep  in  the  context,  [u]ndecided,  [q]u it  this  package 
=  ><=  d 

Do  you  want  to  take  a  look  at  wffl5  ° 

=  ><=  v 

age{Cydx>3>0)  I  hypjwfflfl  ,{{wfri3.wff89}} 

There  are  2  propositions  depending  on  wffl5  :  (wfflb  wff9l) . 

Do  you  want  to  look  at  [a]ll  of  them,  [s]ome  of  them,  or  [n]one'1 
=  >  <=  n 

What  do  you  want  to  do  with  wfflf  0 

[discard  from  the  context.  [k)eep  in  the  context,  [ujndecided,  fqjuit  this  package 
=  ><=  d 

Do  you  want  to  take  a  look  at  wfT89  ? 

=  ><=  n 

There  are  8  propositions  depending  on  wffS9  : 

(wff97  wff95  wfF16  wff94  wff93  wff92  wff91  wff90) . 

Do  you  want  to  look  at  [a]ll  of  them,  [sjome  of  them,  or  [n]one'1 
=  ><=  n 

What  do  you  want  to  do  with  wff89  ° 

[djiscard  from  the  context,  (kjeep  in  the  context.  [u]ndecided,  [q]uit  this  package 
=  ><=  k 


V  /  . 
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Figure  22 

Inspecting  the  inconsistent  set  of  hypotheses 

Figure  22  shows  the  inspection  of  the  hypotheses  that  are  responsible  for  the  contradic¬ 
tion.  Notice  that  although  the  current  context  is  the  set  {wffb,  wffl3.  wffl5,  wff2S.  wff3l, 
wff89),  only  the  hypotheses  represented  by  wffl3,  wff]5,  and  wff89  were  used  in  the  deriva¬ 
tion  of  the  contradiction,  and  thus  they  arc  the  onlv  ones  that  must  be  changed  in  order  to 


restore  consistency,  i-e.,  the  only  ones  whose  change  may  restore  consistency.  It  should  be 


further  noticed  that  SWM  guarantees  that  removing  exactly  one  of  them  will  generate  a  set 
that  is  not  known  to  be  inconsistent.  We  keep  the  hypothesis  concerning  the  statement  of  the 
puzzle  (wff89)  and  discard  the  hypotheses  concerning  the  women’s  ages  (wffl3  and  wffl5). 
We  also  enter  new  hypotheses  concerning  the  women's  ages  (Figure  23). 

The  following  (not  known  to  be  inconsistent)  set  of  hypotheses  was  also  part  of 
context  where  the  contradiction  was  derived:  (wff31  wff2S  wffo) 

Do  you  want  to  inspect  or  discard  some  of  them0 


Do  you  want  to  add  some  new  hypotheses0 
=  >  <  =  y 

Enter  an  hypothesis  using  SNePSLOG 
=  ><=  age(Bea.o?>Q) 

Do  you  want  to  enter  another  hypothesis0 
=  ><=  y 

Enter  an  hypothesis  using  SNePSLOG 
=  ><=  age(Deb,o?>0) 

Do  you  want  to  enter  another  hypothesis0 

=  ><=  n 


Figure  23 

Adding  new  hypotheses 


After  resolving  the  contradiction,  the  inferences  resumes  (Figures  24  and  25.'.  In  this 
case  there  are  no  further  contradictions  detected  and  SN'eBR  reports  that  Freeman  vil!  marry 
Deb  and  will  not  marry  Ada.  Bea,  Cvd  or  Eve. 
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1  wonder  if  marry(  Freeman.who) 

holds  within  the  BS  defined  bv  the  context  (wff  14  wff!6  wfF6  wff28  wfif31  wrff89) 


V  V  V 


I  know  ageiDeb,o3>0 ) 
I  know  agekBeafl}> 0) 


I  know  workeriDebjeacher) 
I  know  workeri  Adajeacher  ) 


Figure  24 

Resuming  the  deduction 


since  ytkKageiDebfi2>0),worker(Debieacher )) 
I  infer  marrvt  Freeman  J)eb ) 


Figure  25 

Freeman  will  marry  Deb 


Some  of  the  propositions  returned  are  shown  in  Figure  26.  It  should  be  noticed  that  there  are 
two  ways  of  deducing  the  second  wff  of  Figure  26  and  thus  it  has  two  supports,  one  for  each 
of  the  possible  derivations. 

marry(FreemanJ)eb)  i  ext,{wffl6,wff31,wff 89;  ,{(wff  13,wfF15}} 

,  marryi.  F  reemanjkve)) 

I  ext,{wfF16,wff31,wff  89}  ,{{wffl3.wffl5}} 

I  exUwffl  3,wfF28,wfF89}  .{{wff  1 5) } 


Figure  26 

Some  of  the  nodes  returned 
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9.  Concluding  Remarks 


In  this  paper,  we  discussed  an  important  class  of  AI  programs,  belief  revision  systems. 
Belief  revision  is  important  whenever  reasoning  is  performed  with  a  knowledge  base  that  may 
contain  contradictory  information.  Belief  revision  systems  are  capable  of  considering  only  part 
of  the  knowledge  base  (the  set  of  believed  propositions),  perform  inferences  from  this  set,  and, 
if  a  contradiction  is  detected,  replace  this  set  by  another  one  ( change  their  beliefs),  disregard¬ 
ing  every  proposition  that  does  not  belong  to  the  new  set.  To  obtain  this  behavior,  belief  revi¬ 
sion  systems  have  to  maintain  a  record  of  where  each  proposition  in  the  knowledge  base  came 
from.  We  discussed  the  two  ways  of  keeping  these  records,  corresponding  to  assumption -based 
and  justification -based  systems.  We  evaluated  both  approaches,  concluding  that  the 
assumption-based  approach  presents  several  advantages  over  the  justification-based  one. 

In  order  to  build  a  robust  assumption-based  belief  revision  system,  we  developed  a  for¬ 
malism  that  associates  each  proposition  in  the  knowledge  base  with  the  smallest  set  of 
hypotheses  used  in  its  derivation.  We  presented  a  logic  (SWM)  loosely  based  on  relevance  logic 
that  captures  the  notion  of  propositional  dependency  and  is  able  to  deal  with  contradictions. 
SWM  associates  two  sets  with  each  proposition:  the  origin  set  contains  every  hypothesis  used  in 
the  derivation  of  the  proposition;  the  restriction  set  contains  those  sets  of  hypotheses  that  are 
incompatible  with  the  proposition’s  origin  set. 

SWM’s  rules  of  URS  and  ->I  handle  contradictions.  Upon  detection  of  a  contradiction  and 
identification  of  the  hypotheses  contained  in  the  origin  sets  of  the  contradictory  propositions  as 
an  inconsistent  set,  the  rule  of  URS  has  the  effect  of  recording  the  inconsistent  set  in  the  res¬ 
triction  set  of  every  proposition  depending  on  hypotheses  from  this  set.  The  rule  of  -i  allows 
the  derivation  of  new  propositions  from  the  occurrence  of  a  contradiction. 

Each  proposition  generated  by  the  rules  of  inference  of  SWM  has  a  minimal  restriction 
set,  in  the  sense  that  restriction  sets  are  free  from  some  kinds  of  redundancies.  Each  such  pro¬ 
position  has  a  maxima!  restriction  set  in  the  sense  that  its  restriction  set  records  all  inconsistent 
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sets  known  so  far.  Every  proposition  with  the  same  origin  set  has  the  same  restriction  set, 
reflecting  the  fact  that  restriction  sets  are  both  minimal  and  maximal. 

We  defined  the  behavior  of  an  abstract  program  based  on  SW'M,  the  Multiple  Belief  Rea- 
soner  (MBR).  In  MBR,  a  context  is  any  set  of  hypotheses.  A  context  determines  a  belief  space 
(BS),  which  is  the  set  of  all  propositions  whose  origin  set  is  contained  in  the  context.  In  other 
words,  a  BS  contains  all  the  propositions  that  depend  exclusively  on  the  hypotheses  defining 
the  context.  Given  any  context,  the  only  propositions  whose  truth  value  is  known  are  those 
propositions  that  belong  to  the  BS  defined  by  the  context.  The  truth  value  of  all  the  other  pro¬ 
positions  is  unknown.  By  a  proposition  having  an  unknown  truth  value,  we  mean  that  in 
order  to  compute  its  truth  value  one  has  to  carry  out  further  deduction,  and  it  may  even  be 
possible  that  its  truth  value  is  not  computable  from  the  hypotheses  under  consideration.  At 
any  moment,  the  only  propositions  that  are  believed  (and  thus  retrievable  from  the  knowledge 
base)  are  the  ones  that  belong  to  the  BS  under  consideration. 

We  discussed  the  applicability,  in  MBR,  of  the  rules  of  inference  of  SW'M  that  deal  with 
contradictions:  when  a  contradiction  is  found  and  only  one  of  the  contradictory  propositions 
belongs  to  the  BS  under  consideration,  then  URS  must  be  applied,  recording  the  contradiction, 
and  -1!  is  not  applicable.  If  both  contradictory  propositions  belong  to  the  BS  under  considera¬ 
tion,  then  URS  must  be  applied,  and  -'I  should  be  applied  if  one  decides  to  get  rid  of  the  con¬ 
tradiction. 

W'hen  a  contradiction  is  detected  in  the  BS  under  consideration,  and,  after  selecting  some 
hypotheses  (or  just  one  hypothesis)  as  the  culprit  for  the  contradiction,  when  one  is  faced  with 
the  problem  of  making  inaccessible  to  the  belief  revision  system  all  the  propositions  that  were 
previously  derived  from  such  hypotheses,  all  one  has  to  do  in  MBR  is  remove  the  selected 
hypotheses  from  the  context  under  consideration.  Afterwards,  all  the  propositions  derived 
from  the  selected  hypotheses  are  no  longer  in  the  BS  under  consideration  and  consequently  are 


not  retrievable  bv  the  deduction  svstem. 


We  discussed,  SNeBR,  a  particular  implementation  of  MBR  using  SNePS.  Finally,  we 
presented  the  output  produced  by  SNeBR  when  trying  to  find  the  solution  of  a  puzzle.  Our 
example  shows  that,  after  detection  of  a  contradiction,  SNeBR  allow,  the  identification  of 
exactly  which  hypotheses  contributed  to  the  contradiction  and  allows  the  inspection  of  the 
consequences  of  removing  each  one  of  those  hypotheses.  Furthermore,  the  SWM  formalism 
that  underlies  SNeBR,  guarantees  that  the  removal  of  exactly  one  of  those  hypotheses  (no 
matter  which)  produces  a  context  that  is  not  known  to  be  inconsistent. 
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Appendix  1:  Theorems  about  the  SWM  System 

In  this  appendix  we  present  some  of  the  properties  of  the  SWM  system. 

Theorem  1:  Given  the  supported  wffs  A  |  la'0a.ra  and  B  |  ^0^1^  then  the  supported  wff  C 
tc.oauOb,M<ra.rb}.ioa,0b})  has  a  minimal  RS,  regardless  of  whether  or  not  A  and  B  have 
minimal  RSs. 

Proof:  Suppose  by  way  of  contradiction  that  given  A  !  ta'°a-ra  and  B  'b.olvrK  the 
supported  wff  C  i  t  ouo,  ,^/Ur  .r,  Me.o,  !)  Joes  not  have  a  minima!  KS  I: 

C  u  D  a  D  u  D 

entails  that  one  of  the  following  two  cases  holds: 

L  3rM<ra,rb},<oa.ob}) 

2.  3r^t/uf{ra,rb),{oa.ob})  :rcs. 

Suppose  that  condition  1  holds.  Since  r€^{r  .rb(,{oa>ob})  we  car.  inter  tha- 

r6 'Kr  ur.  ,o  uou),  which,  due  to  the  wav  4-  was  defined,  contradicts  trie  la.- 
a  b  a  b 

that  rrio,uo,  )*C. 
a  b 

Suppose  that  condition  2  holds.  Since  r,s€^|ra.rb},{oa,obn  we  can  inter  that 

r.se  <x(4<r.  ur.  ,o  uo.  )),  which,  due  to  the  wav  cr  was  defined,  contradicts  the 
a  b  a  b 

fact  that  res. 

Therefore  C  1 1  ,oouo,  ,^{r.r.  }.io,,o,  })  has  minimal  RS.  22 
c  a  o  a  d  a  o 

Theorem  2:  Given  the  supported  wffs  A  I  ta.oa.<Rj,  .  .  .  JR  }  and  B  I  ^,0^^  then  C  ! 

t„,o  -Ou^o-Ow)  has  minimal  RS. 
c  a  b  a  b 

Proof:  Suppose  that  oa~ob=iHj . H  }.  Taking  into  account  that  C 

t.o  -o.,fo  -o.l  is  the  same  as  C  ,  t  .t  -o.  .cilrsdl,  ) . rs(H  . 

cabats  cab  l  nl 

<Hn}})  the  statement  of  this  theorem  follows  from  Theorem  1.  C 

Theorem  3:  If  A  is  an  inconsistent  set  then  so  is  anv  set  containing  A. 


-v-V 

a-?.* 

V. 


/v-/ 
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w^.w.Vv 


Proof:  The  proof  p.esented  is  based  on  the  fact  that  a  proof  of  B  from  iAj,  .  .  .  ,An) 
is  a  sequence  of  lines,  the  first  n  of  which  are  Aj,  .  .  .  .A  and  the  last  of  which  is 
B.  Each  line  between  An  and  B  is  obtained  from  the  previous  lineis)  by  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  some  rule  of  inference  and  is  justified  by  RtLj.L-,)  in  which  R  represents 
some  rule  of  inference  and  are  the  'Ine  numbers  of  the  parent  wffs. 

Suppose  that  A«iPj . Pn>  and  let  rjd-jj.L^X  r L->  j  ' . rk^kl'^k2^ 

represent  the  sequence  of  applications  of  rules  of  inference  to  the  (ordered)  set  A 
(and  to  the  wffs  derived  from  them)  to  generate  a  Suppose  that  AcB  and 

B-A  =  ,.S, . S,  H  can.  therefore,  be  written  as  the  following  ordered  set  (in 

whuh  the  order  of  . S.  is  irrelevant)  B={Sj . S,.!^ . P^l.  Then,  letting 


1.  .  •=! 


tg  ’  'It-  " 


ov.  ing  sequence  of  rules  of  inference  r^LA.L'p) 


r  V  1 1 .1.  . rkl  ^ \  k"> 1  deserts  a  derivation  of  a  -  -  from  B. 


Corollary  3.1  I:  A  is  .no:  know  n  to  be  inconsistent  then  neither  is  ar.v  set  contained  in  A. 

Proof.  Suppose  by  wav  of  contradiction  that  A  is  not  known  to  be  inconsistent  and 
that  BcA  is  known  to  be  inconsistent.  By  the  Theorem  3.  A  is  known  to  be  incon¬ 
sistent.  v.  hit!',  is  a  cor"adiction.  Z 


Theorem  4  All  the  supported  wffs  m  the  knowledge  base  resulting  from  the  application  of 
the  rules  of  inference  of  the  SW\1  svstem  have  minimal  RSs. 

Proof:  The  proof  will  be  done  by  complete  induction  on  the  number  of  applications 
of  rule>  of  inference. 

The  on!v  supported  wffs  which  can  be  obtained  by  applying  one  rule  of  inference 
onlv  are  hvpotheses  and  the  rule  of  Hyp  guarantees  that  thev  have  minimal  RSs. 
Suppose  now,  by  induction  hypothesis,  that  all  the’ supported  wffs  obtained  by  the 
application  of  less  than  n  rules  of  inference  have  minimal  RSs.  We  will  have  to 
prove  that  the  supported  wff  obtained  bv  the  application  o!  n  rules  o!  inierence  has 
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minimal  RSs  as  well. 

The  supported  wff  is  obtained  by  the  application  of  either  ->E,  aE,  vl.  31,  or  3E. 
then  it  has  the  same  OS  and  RS  as  the  parent  supported  wff  and  consequently  has 
minimal  RS. 

The  supported  wff  is  obtained  by  the  application  of  either  ME,  NIT,  a1.  vE,  or  VE, 
then  bv  Theorem  1  we  mav  conclude  that  it  has  minimal  RS. 

The  supported  wff  is  obtained  by  the  application  of  -l.or  VI  then  by  Theorem  2  we 
can  conclude  that  it  has  minimal  RS- 

The  supported  wff  is  obtained  by  ->1.  We  will  show  that  a  supported  wff  obtained 

using  the  second  part  of  the  rule  of  -I  has  minimal  RS  (to  show  that  a  supported 

wff  obtained  using  the  first  part  of  the  rule  of  -1  has  minimal  RS  as  well  it  suffices 

to  take  Oj=o-,=o  in  the  proof  that  follows).  Consider  A  |  and  -  A  i  t^o-,,^. 

For  {EE.  .  .  .  »EIn(c(0jUo1).  the  second  part  of  the  rule  of  -'1  allows  us  to  deduce 

-’(EE a  .  .  .  aEI  )  i  ext,  o,uo-,,(o  uo,-{H  ,  .  .  .  ,H  }).  To  show  that  this  supported 

1  n  1  2  a  b  1  n  1  r 

wff  has  minimal  RS  let  us  suppose  that  it  is  obtained  in  two  steps:  first,  deduce 

Aa-'A  1  ext.  OjUO-),^({rj.r.,},{oj,o.)}):  second,  from  the  above  supported  wff  deduce 

-■(H  a  .  .  .  aH  )  I  ext,  o,uo-.-{H . H  l,(o  00, -111 . H  I),  bv  Theorem  2 

1  n  1  2  1  n  a  b  1  n 

this  supported  wff  has  minimal  RS. 

The  supported  wff  is  obtained  by  CRS-  We  will  consider  two  sub-cases: 

a.  The  supported  wff  results  from  updating  the  RS  of  an  hypothesis.  Supfxsse 
that  the  supported  wff  is  obtained  by  updating  H  !  hyp.jHl.R.  We  know  that 
prior  to  updating  H  has  minimal  RS.  We  want  to  show  that  H  i 
hyp,{HI,cARu{(OjUo^’>-(H}})  verifies  the  following  conditions: 

1.  Vr€  cr{Ru{(ojVo-,)-{H}})  rn{H}=C 

2.  Vr,st  ai  RuKoj  uo-,  )-{}!}))  res. 

Condition  1  holds  since  VreR,  rrrUl!^.'  (beiore  the  update  11  had  minimal  RS) 


and  [(OjUO-,)-{H}]  n  {H}  =■  0  (by  definition).  Condition  2  is  verified  by 
definition  of  cr. 

b.  The  supported  wff  results  from  updating  the  RS  of  a  supported  wff  whose  OT 
is  either  "der"  or  "ext".  Suppose  that  the  supported  wff  is  obtained  by  updat¬ 
ing  F  |  t.o,R  (t*hyp).  We  want  to  show  that  F  i  t.o.olRuUojUO-^-ol)  verifies 
the  following  two  conditions: 

1.  Vrt  cr{Ru{(OjU02)-o})  rno=C 

2.  Vr.se  cr(Ru{(Oj  uo^)-o})  res. 

Suppose  by  way  of  contradiction  that  condition  )  does  not  hold.  Since  F  l.o.R 
has  minimal  RS  we  know  that  VrcR,  rno-C.  thereby  [lo^uo-, '-o]nn*C,  which 
is  a  contradiction,  therefore  condition  1  holds.  Condition  2  follows  from  the 
definition  of  cr. 

Therefore  all  the  supported  wffs  in  the  knowledge  base  resulting  from  the  application  of  the 
rules  of  inference  of  the  SWM  system  have  minimal  RS.  C 

Lemma  1:  Given  n  supported  wffs  F,  I  t-.o^r. . F  !  t  ,o  ,r  then  the  sets  R,  =/rf{r, ...  . 

1111  nnnn  11 

•rnMoj . on})  and  . rUoj.  .  .  .  ,0^),  . rn*’K-l . <>„})}. 

. ,o  ))  ( 1  ^iSn-1 )  are  equal. 

Proof:  Suppose  by  way  of  contradiction  that  R^R-,.  This  means  that  either 
3r€Rj  such  that  rtfR2  or  that  3r€R2  such  that  r£R;.  We  will  consider  each  of 
these  cases  in  turn: 

1.  Suppose  that  reR^  and  that  rffR2-  Suppose  furthermore  that  r  was  originated  from 
a  set  s,  i.e.,  r=s-(ojU  .  .  .  oon)  and  suppose  that  sen.  Letting  0=OjU  .  .  .  uon  we 
have  that  r=s-().  The  fact  that  r  belongs  to  Rj  means  that  Vr^eitj.  .  .  .  ,r  }  and 
tj.  _'(3  uerj.  :  u-Ocs-O).  Since  r€R2>  the  set  s  was  deleted  either  by  one  of  the 
following  applications  of  the  operation  //.  . r^.ioj . r^CR’  or  ^{r  . 
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.  .  ,r  }.{o  J . ,on})=R’',  or  else  s  was  deleted  by  ,{oj . on } ). 

a.  Suppose  that  s  was  delete.1,  while  creating  the  set  R'  (if  s  was  deleted  while 
creating  the  set  R"  the  reasoning  would  be  similar)  this  means  that  r^e<rj.  •  ■  ■ 
.M.  It  aiv  r-eans  that  Br^eir^ . rj  such  that  3ptr^  :  p-(o^u  .  .  . 


ex-  >C*-a- 


uo, )  Thereiore  p-Ocs-O  which  is  a  contradiction. 


'>Nn? 

-N\v. 

-  *.•  V  V  , 


.v  «%' 


Supr*«se  that  s  was  ue.eteu  wl.ne  creating  k  v  i  e.,  -ithei  s-u-.  ,a>  sK'  or 

•»-  u  cx  *R"  1'  either  case,  it  means  that  3r  c'T. . '  1  r  *r  anu 

.  i  r.  pi  n  p 

Bur  r^  :  ‘u-Ocs-O’  wh:»h  is  a  vontradicMon. 


Suppose  that  ,-t  aru  that  rY R j .  Suppose  ! urthermoi.  th..t  -  w „s  or-,  rated  by  a 
set  si  r  .  i.e..  r-*s-().  Sina  re  R ,  this  mean-,  tha’  3:  •  -  ......  t  .  *r  a-d  3--.', 

1  K  1  P  N  J  k 

(u-(»cs-OI.  Since  rtRv  it  means  that  s  was  not  deleted  winle  treating  ’he  sets  F 
and  R".  nor  wxs  it  deleted  wh-’c  s; eating  k  v  We  w  ill  examine  the  consequences  of 
ea,h  of  these  two  cases; 


Suppose  that  both  r  and  r^  belong 


o  ts  on-,  o!  ir, . r  air  .....  .r  I.  sav 


that  thev  both  belonr  to  ir, 


Then,  since  s  was  not  deleted  while 


creating  R’  it  means  that  [u-lOjU  .  .  .  uo  )]c-s-!OjU  .  .  .  tv,  !],  Now.  if  u  is  not 
deleted  by  the  application  of  n  which  creates  R',  then  best h  u-()  and  s-(>  will 
be  considered  while  creating  R.,  and  s~()  will  be  deleted  by  the  application  of 
/a  which  is  a  contradiction;  if  u  is  deleted  while  creating  R'  then  3r  eir.,  ... 

q 

Jj)  such  that  3ptr^  :  p-(o^u  .  .  .  ixOcu-TojU  .  .  .  cxO,  meaning  that  both 
p-U'jU  .  .  .  cxO  and  s-(ojU  .  .  .  cxO  belong  to  R'  and  therefore  s  will  be 
deleted  by  the  application  of  yi  w  hich  creates  R-,,  which  is  a  contradiction. 

Suppose  that  r^  and  r^  do  not  both  belong  to  one  of  { r ^ . O  and  {r^j,  .  .  . 

,r  I.  Then  s  would  be  deleted  bv  the  application  of  u  which  creates  R-,, 
which  is  a  contradiction. 


■  .v 

s.'-\ 
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Therefore  R.=R,.  C 


Lemma  2:  Given  two  supported  wffs  with  the  same  OS,  if  their  RS  was  obtained  exclusively 
by  successive  applications  of  the  u  operation  then  the  supported  wffs  have  the  same  RS  as 
well. 

Proof:  It  follows  directly  from  Lemma  1.  □ 

Theorem  5:  In  the  knowledge  base  resulting  from  the  application  of  the  rules  of  inference  of 
the  SW\1  system,  if  two  supported  wffs  have  the  same  OS  then  they  have  the  same  RS  as 
well. 

Proof:  The  proof  will  be  done  by  complete  induction  on  the  number  of  applications 
of  rules  of  inference. 

The  only  supported  wffs  which  can  be  obtained  by  applying  one  rule  of  inference 
only  are  hypotheses  and  since  the  rule  of  hyp  guarantees  that  their  OS  is  unique 
the  theorem  is  verified. 

Suppose,  by  induction  hypothesis,  that  all  the  supported  wffs  obtained  by  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  less  than  n  rules  of  inference  verify  the  conditions  of  the  theorem.  We 
will  have  to  show  that  the  supported  wff  obtained  by  the  application  of  the  n-th 
rule  of  inference  also  satisfies  the  statement  of  the  theorem.  We  will  group  the 
rules  of  inference  of  SWM  according  to  the  type  of  OS  and  RS  they  produce  and 
will  discuss  the  OS  and  RS  of  the  supported  wff  produced  by  the  application  of 
such  tvpe  of  rule. 

1.  Creation  of  new  OSs  (hyp).  The  rule  of  hvp  creates  a  supported  wff  with  a 
new  CIS.  The  assumption  behind  the  application  of  this  rule  is  that  there  is  no 
supported  wff  in  the  knowledge  base  with  such  OS  and  therefore  this  sup¬ 
ported  wff  satisfies  the  conditions  of  the  theorem. 

2.  Change  in  RS  only  (URS),  Cpon  detection  of  an  inconsistent  set,  this  rule 
changes  the  RS  of  every  supported  wff  whose  OS  is  not  disjoint  from  x- 


17  : 


Every  supported  wff  F  I  t.o.R  such  that  is  replaced  by  F  | 

t.o.crCRui/-  o}).  If  prior  the  application  of  this  rule  all  the  supported  wffs 
with  the  same  OS  had  the  same  RS  the  same  condition  will  be  verified  after 
the  application  of  the  rule  since  the  RS's  of  supported  wffs  with  the  same  OS 
are  affected  in  the  same  way.  An  important  point  to  note  is  that  cKRuf^-o}) 
=  ^(Ru(x— o},o)  and  thus  the  RS  of  the  resulting  supported  wffs  are  the  same 
as  if  the  fi  operation  had  been  applied. 

3.  No  change  in  OS  nor  RS  (-’E,  oKpart  l),  aE.  vl,  31,  3E).  The  application  of  one 
of  these  rules  creates  a  new  supported  wff  whose  OS  and  RS  are  the  same  as 
the  OS  and  RS  of  a  previous  supported  wff,  therefore,  by  the  induction 
hypotheses  the  statement  of  the  theorem  is  verified. 

4.  The  OS  is  the  union  of  the  OSs  of  the  parent  wffs  (MP,  MT,  AKpart  2).  vC. 

VE).  Using  one  of  these  rules,  if  we  combine  Fj  |  and  I  t-yO-,,^  we 

obtain  F^  |  t^,o^ LK^./ilrj.r^hioj.o.,}).  Lemma  2  guarantees  that,  if  only  ^ 
operations  had  been  applied  to  form  the  RSs  of  the  supported  wffs  in  the 
knowledge  base,  the  RS  of  F^  is  the  same  as  the  RS  of  any  wff  whose  OS  is 
OjUO-,. 

5.  The  resulting  OS  is  one  (or  several)  hypothesis  short  (-*1,  ->1,  VI).  Using  one  of 

these  rules,  we  take  one  supported  wff  F^  \  t^.o.r  and  create  a  new  supported 

wff  F,  |  t-.o-iH. . H  },(o-{H, . H  }),  recall  that 

i  i  l  n  l  n 

(0)=/u({r3he0:r=rs(h)},{o:3h€0:o=os(h)})  and  therefore  Lemma  2  guarantees 
that,  if  only  fj.  operations  had  been  applied  to  form  the  RSs  of  the  supported 
wffs  in  the  knowledge  base,  the  statement  of  the  theorem  is  verified. 

As  a  final  remark  it  should  be  noticed  that  since  the  application  of  cr  in  (2)  can  be 
reduced  to  an  application  of  ^  the  RS  of  every  supported  wff  in  the  knowledge  base  is 
created  by  successive  applications  of  the  y,  operation  and  therefore  if  two  supported  wffs 
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in  the  knowledge  base  have  the  same  OS  they  also  have  the  same  RS.  C 

Corollary  5.1:  Every  OS  has  recorded  with  it  etiery  known  inconsistent  set. 

Theorem  6:  Suppose  that  C={Hr  .  .  .  ,Hn}  is  a  context  which  is  not  known  to  be  inconsistent. 
Then,  for  any  two  wffs,  say  A  and  B,  in  the  BS  defined  by  the  context  C.  we  have 
Combine(A  jlk^true. 

Proof:  Suppose  by  way  of  contradiction  that  the  wffs  A  ,  la-°a-ra  and  B  t^.o^r^ 
belong  to  the  BS  defined  by  the  context  C  and  that  Combine!  A.Bk=false.  Since  A 
and  B  belong  to  the  BS  defined  by  C  we  have  o_.cC  and  o,cC.  Since 
Combine(A3)=false.  one  of  the  following  conditions  holds: 

1.  3  rtrs(A)  :  rc0s(B):  since  os(B)c{Hj,  .  .  .  Tlnl  we  have  that  rcil  1  ^ . Hn;. 

Bv  definition  of  restriction  set  we  know  that  (o  ur)r~~.  Since  o  citl  .  .  . 

'  <1  u  i 

,H  )  and  rc{H,,  .  .  .  ffl  }  we  have  that  (o  ur)c(H.,  .  .  .  ,H  1.  Therefore,  there 
n  in  a  j  j  j 

exists  a  set  Sc{H1 . Hn)  such  that  Sb--.  Bv  Theorem  3  (1^ . 

which  contradicts  the  assumption  that  C  is  not  known  to  be  inconsistent. 

2.  3  rers(B)  :  r  cost  A):  the  same  line  of  reasoning  used  in  1  will  derive  a  con 
tradiction. 

Therefore  Combine!  A  JlWtrue.  □ 

Corollary  6.1 :  If  one  uses  a  context  which  is  not  known  to  be  inconsistent  then  the  system 
us  ng  SWM  does  not  need  to  check  lor  combinability  between  the  wffs  before  the  application 
of  rules  of  inference. 


Appendix  2  -  Relevance  Logic 


The  point  of  this  appendix  is  to  introduce  the  terminology  used  by  Anderson  and  Belnap 
in  one  of  their  relevance  logic  systems  and  to  show  how  it  is  used  to  effectively  block  some  of 
the  results,  obtainable  in  classical  logic,  which  Anderson  and  Belnap  consider  to  be  irrelevant 
results.  Anderson  and  Belnap’s  relevance  logic  was  taken  as  the  starting  point  for  developing 
the  SWM  system.  The  mam  features  of  relevance  logic  used  in  the  SWM  system  are  the  way 
it  keeps  track  of  which  hypotheses  w'ere  used  in  the  derivation  of  a  given  wff  and  the  way 
this  is  used  to  restrict  the  application  of  certain  rules  of  inference. 

Relevance  logic  was  proposed  by  Anderson  and  Belnap  [Anderson  and  Belnap  75],  react¬ 
ing  against  the  lack  of  relevance  in  classical  logic.  Among  other  things,  relevance  logic  chal¬ 
lenges  classical  logic  with  respect  to  the  classical  concept  of  validity:  Anderson  and  Beinap 
argue  that  if  one  proposition  entails  another,  then  there  must  be  an  element  of  causality  that 
relevantly  connects  them,  and,  for  that  reason,  they  do  not  recognize  as  valid  some  of  the  argu¬ 
ments  classified  as  valid  by  classical  logic.  In  particular,  they  explicitly  deny  the  so-called 
paradoxes  of  implication:  A  -(B-A), anything  implies  a  true  proposition;  and  (Aa-»A1-B.  a  con¬ 
tradiction  implies  anything.  To  their  (semantic)  notion  of  entailment.  there  corresponds  a  (syn¬ 
tactic)  notion  of  deducibility  according  to  which  B  is  deducible  from  A  only  if  the  derivation 
of  B  genuinely  uses,  and  does  not  simply  take  a  detour  via,  A. 

We  briefly  describe  how  Anderson  and  Belnap  define  deducibility  in  a  natural  deduction 
svstem,  the  FK  system  [Anderson  and  Belnap  75,  pp. 346- 348].  Most  of  this  methodology  was 
adopted  in  the  SWM  system.  A  natural  deduction  system,  e.g.  [Fitch  52],  contains  no  axioms, 
only  rules  of  inference.  The  rules  of  inference  of  a  natural  deduction  system  typically  contain: 

1.  .4  rule  of  hypothesis  which  enables  one  to  get  started  without  the  need  of  axioms  from 
which  to  begin. 

2.  Two  rules  of  inference  for  each  logical  symbol  cuUed  the  introduction  and  elimination 


rules.  The  introduction  rule  tells  how  to  introduce  an  occurrence  of  the  logical  symbol 
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(logical  symbols  are  either  logical  connectives  or  quantifiers)  and  is  written  ol,  ’0'  being 
the  logical  symbol.  The  elimination  rule  tells  how  to  eliminate  an  occurrence  of  the  sym¬ 
bol  and  is  written  0 E. 

A  proof  is  defined  to  be  a  nested  set  of  subproofs.  A  subproof  is  a  list  of  well-formed  for¬ 
mulas  (wffs)  and/or  subproofs.  Each  wff  is  contained  in  a  subproof.  Subproofs  are  initiated 
every  time  a  new  hypothesis  is  introduced  (which  can  be  done  at  any  point)  and  terminated 
when  the  hypothesis  is  discharged.  There  is  one  outermost  subproof,  called  ' 'categorical",  in 
which  no  hypotheses  are  assumed,  and  the  remaining  subproofs  are  called  "hypothetical". 
Theorems  are  wffs  in  the  categorical  subproof. 

In  the  FR  system,  to  ensure  that  B  is  deducible  from  A  only  if  A  is  used  in  the  deriva¬ 
tion  of  B,  Anderson  and  Belnap  restrict  the  classical  rules  of  natural  deduction,  as  follows: 

1.  Within  a  deduction,  each  wff  is  associated  with  a  set  containing  references  to  all  the 
hypotheses  that  were  really  used  in  its  derivation.  This  corresponds  to  the  Origin  Set 
(OS)  in  the  SWM  system.  We  denote  the  fact  that  A  is  a  wff  with  OS  a  by  writing  A,o. 

2.  The  rules  of  inference  are  stated  taking  OSs  into  account,  blocking  what  are  considered  to 
be  irrelevant  applications  of  the  rules,  which  are  allowed  in  classical  logic. 

In  the  FR  system,  whenever  a  new  hypothesis  is  introduced,  it  is  associated  with  a  sin¬ 
gleton  OS  whose  element  is  an  identifier  that  never  appeared  before  in  the  proof53.  The  rules  of 
inference  of  the  FR  system  are  stated  so  that  all  the  wffs  derived  using  a  particular  hypothesis 
will  have  its  identifier  in  their  OS.  Theorems  are  wffs  with  empty  OS.  When  a  rule  of  infer¬ 
ence  is  applied,  the  resulting  wff  is  associated  with  an  OS  that  is  either  the  union  of  the  OSs  of 
the  parent  wffs,  the  OS  of  the  parent  wff(s),  or  the  set  difference  of  the  OSs  of  the  parent  wffs. 
To  give  an  idea  of  how  the  OSs  can  be  formed,  we  will  elaborate  on  two  rules,  -land  aI. 


"■"Relevance  ionic  !vp;cull\  use  natural  ..umhers  as  elements  of  the  OSs 
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The  rule  of  -I  states  that  if  A  is  a  hypothesis  with  OS  {k},  B  is  a  dent  ed  wff  with  OS 
au{k}  (meaning  that  A  was  genuinely  used  in  the  derivation  of  B).  and  they  are  both  in  the 
same  subproof,  then  one  can  deduce  A-B  (in  the  subproof  immediately  containing  the  subproof 
initiated  by  the  introduction  of  the  hypothesis  A)  and  associate  this  new  wff  with  the  OS  a. 
This  rule  is  schematically  presented  m  Figure  A2.1.  Notice  that  A-B  does  not  depend  on 
hypothesis  A.  This  is  the  reason  for  the  set  difference  operation  performed  on  the  OS  of  B  to 


obtain  the  OS  of  A-B 


m  |  A.lk}  Hyp 


n  |  B.auik} 
A-B.a 


•  1  (mm ) 


Figure  A2.1 
FR  system’s  -1 


The  rule  of  a[  states  that  if  A  and  B  are  wffs  with  the  same  OS.  then  one  can  deduce 
AaB  and  associate  it  with  that  OS.  This  rule  is  represented  in  Figure  A2.2. 


m  A  ,a 
n  B.a 

AaB.q  Al(m.n) 


Figure  A2.2 
FR  system's  aI 


This  rule  may  seem  too  strongly  stated,  but  it  must  be  so  in  order  to  restrict  the  gratuitous 
introduction  of  irrelevancies.  Suppose  that  aI  allowed  the  conjunction  of  wffs  with  different 
OSs,  resulting  in  a  wff  whose  OS  was  the  union  of  the  OSs  of  the  parent  wffs. 
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Figure  A2.3 

"Proof"  in  the  FR  svstem 


Figure  A2.3  shows  how  we  could  introduce  irrelevancies  in  the  system.  The  application  of  aK 
to  the  wff  in  line  5,  which  resulted  from  such  a  use  of  aJ,  allows  the  hypothesis  of  line  2  to 
be  "smuggled  into"  the  OS  of  A  (line  6),  thereby  allowing  the  "proof  of  A-*(B-A),one  of  the 
paradoxes  of  implication.  The  proof  makes  use  of  some  rules  of  inference  which  have  not  been 
discussed,  namely  Ret,  Rep.  aE  and  MP  (for  a  description  of  these  rules  refer  to  (Martins  83]). 
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The  SNePS  Semantic  Network  Processing  System  is  a  semantic  network  language  with  facili¬ 
ties  for  building  semantic  networks  to  represent  virtually  any  kind  of  information,  retrieving 
information  from  them,  and  performing  inference  with  them.  Users  can  interact  with  SNePS 
in  a  variety  of  interface  languages,  including  a  LlSP  like  user  language  a  menu-based  screen- 
oriented  editor,  a  graphics-oriented  editor,  a  higher-order-logic  language,  and  an  extendible  frag¬ 
ment  of  English. 

This  article  discusses  the  syntax  and  semantics  for  SNePS  considered  as  an  intensional 
knowledge-representation  system  and  provides  examples  of  uses  of  SNePS  for  cognitive  model¬ 
ing.  data-base  management,  pattern  recognition,  expert  systems,  belief  revision,  and  computa¬ 
tional  linguistics. 

This  is  a  draft  of  a  chapter  forthcoming  in  Gorden  McCalla  and  Nick  Cercone. 
Knowledge  Representation  (Berlin:  Springer-Verlag). 
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1.  INTRODUCTION. 

A  semantic  network  is  a  data  structure  typically  consisting  of  labeled  nodes  and  labeled,  directed  arcs 
The  SNePS  Semantic  Network  Processing  System  (Shapiro  1979a)  can  be  viewed  as  a  semantic  net¬ 
work  language  with  facilities  for  (1)  building  semantic  networks  to  represent  virtually  any  kind  of 
information  or  knowledge,  (2)  retrieving  information  from  them,  and  (3)  performing  inference  w'ith 
them.  (For  a  definition  of  SNePS  as  an  abstract  data  type,  see  Morgado.  forthcoming.)  The  user  can 
interact  with  SNePS  in  a  variety  of  interface  languages,  including:  SNePSUL.  a  LISP-like  SNePS  User 
Language:  SENECA,  a  menu-based,  screen -oriented  editor;  GINSENG,  a  graphics -oriented  editor;  SNePS- 
LOG,  a  higher-order-logic  language  (in  the  sense  in  which  PROLOG  is  a  first-order-logic  language) 
(McKay  and  Martins  1981:  Shapiro,  McKay  et  al.  1981);  and  an  extendible  fragment  of  English,  using 
an  ATN  parsing  and  generating  grammar  (Shapiro  1982). 

SNePS  is  the  descendent  of  SAMENLAQ  (Shapiro.  Woodmansee.  and  Kreuger  1968:  Shapiro  and 
Woodmansee  1969)  and  MENTAL  (Shapiro  1971a,  1971b).  It  was  developed  with  the  help  of  the 
Semantic  Network  Research  Group  at  Indiana  University  and  at  the  University  at  Buffalo.  The 
current  version  is  implemented  in  Fraru  LISP  and  runs  on  VAX  ll/750s  and  780s  in  the  Department 
of  Computer  Science  at  Buffalo.  An  earlier  version  v/as  implemented  in  ALISP  on  a  CDC  Cyber  730, 
and  there  are  installations  at  other  universities  in  the  U.S.  and  Europe.' 

2.  INTENSION  AL  KNOWLEDGE  REPRESENTATION. 

SNePS  can  be  used  to  represent  propositions  about  entities  in  the  world  having  properties  and  standing 
in  relations.  Roughly,  nodes  represent  the  propositions,  entities,  properties,  and  relations,  while  the 
arcs  represent  structural  links  between  these.  Thus,  SNePS  can  be  treated  as  a  programming  language 
whose  main  data  structure  is  the  semantic  network  (just  as  LISP’s  main  data  structure  is  the  list),  as  a 
very  powerful  relational  database  management  system  with  inferencing,  or  as  an  expert  system  shell. 
Examples  of  such  uses  of  SNePS  will  be  presented  in  Section  4. 

The  entities  represented  by  the  nodes  in  these  uses  will  usually  be  extension al.  Roughly,  exten- 
sional  entities  are  those  whose  “identity  conditions”  (the  conditions  for  deciding  when  “two”  of  them 
are  really  the  “same”)  do  not  depend  on  their  manner  of  representation.  Alternatively,  they  may  be 
characterized  as  those  entities  satisfying  the  following  rough  principle: 

Two  extensional  entities  are  equivalent  (for  some  purpose)  if  and  only  if  they  are  identical 
(l.e-  if  and  only  if  “they"  are  really  one  entity,  not  two). 

'  This  research  was  supported  in  part  by  SUM'  Buffalo  Research  Development  Fund  gram  *150-9216  F  (Rapaport)  and  in 
part  by  the  Air  Force  Systems  Command,  Rome  Air  Development  Center.  Griffiss  Alt  Force  Base.  New  York  13441-5700,  and  the 
Air  Force  Office  of  Scientific  Research,  Bolling  AFB  DC  20332  under  contract  No.  F30602  85-C-0008  (Shapiro).  We  wish  to  thank. 
Michael  Almeida.  James  Geller,  Joao  Martins,  Jeannette  Neal.  Sargur  N.  Srihari:  Jennifer  Suchin,  and  Ziugang  Xiang  for  supplying 
us  with  descriptions  of  their  projects,  and  Randall  R.  Diperi  and  the  members  of  SNeRG  (the  SNePS  Research  Group)  for  com 
menu  an  :  discussion. 
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For  example,  the  following  are  extensional: 

the  Fregean  referent  of  an  expression; 
physical  objects; 
sentences; 
truth  values; 

mathematical  objects  such  as; 
sets, 

functions  defined  in  terms  of  their  input-output  behavior  (i.e.,  as  sets  of  ordered  pairs), 
n  -place  relations  defined  in  terms  of  sets  of  ordered  n  -tuples. 

SNePS  nodes  can  also  be  used  to  represent  mental  entities.  If  used  in  this  way,  SNePS  nodes  must 
represent  intensional  entities.  Roughly,  intensional  entities  are  those  whose  identity  conditions  do 
depend  on  their  manner  of  representation.  Alternatively,  they  are  those  entities  that  satisfy  the  fol¬ 
lowing  rough  principled 

Two  intensional  entities  might  be  equivalent  (for  some  purpose)  without  being  identical 
(i.e.,  they  might  really  be  two,  not  one). 

For  example,  the  following  are  intensional; 

the  Fregean  sense  of  an  expression; 

concepts; 

propositions; 

properties; 

algorithms; 

objects  of  thought,  including: 

fictional  entities  (such  as  Sherlock  Holmes), 
non-existents  (such  as  the  golden  mountain), 
impossible  objects  (such  as  the  round  square) 

In  some  cases,  the  importance  of  being  able  to  represent  such  things  is  clear;  in  other  cases, 
perhaps  less  so.  Using  SNePS  to  represent  extensional  entities  in  the  world  does  not  preclude  it  from 
representing  intensional  entities.  Indeed,  we  believe  that  it  must  represent  intensional  entities.  Nor 
does  using  SNePS  to  represent  the  relations  between  a  mind  and  the  world  preclude  it  from  represent¬ 
ing  extensional  entities.  Indeed,  tu  represent  the  relations,  it  would  have  to  represent  extensional  enti¬ 
ties  (cf.  Rapaport  1976,  1978;  McCarthy  1979). 

However,  if  SNePS  is  going  to  be  used  just  to  represent  a  mind— that  is.  a  mind's  model  of  the 
world — then  it  does  not  need  to  represent  any  extensional  objects.  SNePS  can  then  be  used  either  to 
model  the  mind  of  a  particular  cognitive  agent  or  to  build  such  a  mind— i.e„  to  he  a  cognitive  agent 
itself.  For  the  sake  of  clarity,  we  refer  to  this  agent  as  CASSIE  (the  Cognitive  Agent  of  the  SNePS 
System — an  /  ntelligent  E  ntity). 

There  have  been  a  number  of  arguments  presented  in  both  the  A1  and  philosophical  literature  in 
the  past  few  years  for  the  need  for  intensional  entities.  Among  them,  the  following  conside.ations 
seem  to  us  to  be  especially  significant: 


3  Alternatively,  intensional  entities  may  be  characterized  as  satisfying  the  foUowing  five  criteria:  (I)  Thev  are  non 
substitutible  in  referentially  opaque  contexts.  (2)  They  can  be  indeterminate  *ith  respect  to  some  properties.  (3)  They  need  not 
exist.  (4)  Thev  need  not  be  possible.  (5>  Thev  can  be  distinguished  even  if  thev  are  necessarilv  identical  teg-  rbe  sum  of  2  and  2 
and  (he  sum  of  3  and  I  are  distinct  objects  of  thought). 


(Principle  of  Fine-Grained  Representation1 

The  objects  of  thought  (i.e.,  intentional  objects)  are  intensional:  a  mind  can  have  two  or  more 
objects  of  thought  that  correspond  to  only  one  extensional  object. 

To  take  the  classic  example,  the  Morning  Star  and  the  Evening  Star  might  be  distinct  objects  of 
thought,  yet  there  is  only  one  extensional  object  (viz.,  a  certain  astronomical  body)  corresponding  to 

them. 

(Principle  of  Displacement) 

Cognitive  agents  can  think  and  talk  about  non-existents:  a  mind  can  have  an  object  of  thought 
that  corresponds  to  no  extensional  object. 

Again  to  take  several  classic  examples,  cognitive  agents  can  think  and  talk  about  fictional  objects  such 
as  Santa  Claus,  possible  but  non-existing  objects  such  as  a  golden  mountain,  impossible  objects  such  as  a 
round  square,  and  possible  but  not-yet-proven-to-exist  objects  such  as  theoretical  entities  (e.g„  black 
holes).  (For  other  arguments,  see:  Castaneda  1972;  Woods  1975:  Rapaport  1976.  1985a,  and  forthcom¬ 
ing;  Brachman  1977;  Routley  1979,  cf.  kapaport  1984a;  Parsons  1980,  cf.  Rapaport  1985b.) 

If  nodes  only  represent  intensions  (and  extensional  entities  are  not  represented  in  the  network), 
how  do  they  link  up  to  the  external,  extensional  world0  One  answer  is  by  means  of  a  LEX  arc  (see 
(Syn.l)  and  (Sem.l ),  below):  The  nodes  at  the  head  of  the  LEX  arc  are  our  (the  user's)  interpretation 
of  the  node  at  its  tail.  The  network  without  the  LEX  arcs  and  their  head-nodes  displays  the  structure 
of  CASSIE’s  mmd  (cf.  Carnap  1928.  Sect.  14). 

Another  answer  is  by  means  of  sensors  and  effectors,  either  linguistic  or  robotic.  The  robotic  sort 
has  been  discussed  in  Maida  and  Shapiro  1982.  Since  so  many  .41  understanding  systems  deal 
exclusively  with  language,  here  we  consider  a  system  with  a  keyboard  as  its  sense  organ  and  a  CRT 
screen  as  its  only  effector. 

Since  the  language  system  interacts  with  the  outside  world  only  through  language,  the  only 
questions  we  can  consider  about  the  connections  of  its  concepts  with  reality  are  questions  such  as: 

Does  it  use  w’ords  as  we  do0 

When  it  uses  word  w,  does  it  mean  the  same  thing  as  when  I  use  it0 

When  1  use  word  tv,  does  it  understand  what  1  mean0 

The  perceptual  system  of  the  language  system  is  its  parser-analyzer— the  programs  that  analyze 
tvped  utterances  and  build  pieces  of  semantic  network.  The  motor  system  is  the  generator— the  pro¬ 
grams  that  analyze  a  section  of  the  semantic  network  and  construct  an  utterance  to  be  displayed  on 
the  CRT.  One  crucial  requirement  for  an  adequate  connection  with  the  world  is  simple  consistency  of 
input-output  behavior.  That  is,  a  phrase  that  is  analyzed  to  refer  to  a  particular  node  should  con¬ 
sistently  refer  to  that  node,  at  least  while  there  is  no  change  in  the  network.  Similarly,  if  the  system 
generates  a  certain  phrase  to  describe  the  concept  represented  by  a  node,  it  should  be  capable  of  generat¬ 
ing  that  same  phrase  for  that  same  node,  as  long  as  nothing  in  the  network  changes.  Notice  that  it  is 
unreasonable  to  require  that  if  a  phrase  is  generated  to  describe  a  node,  the  analyzer  should  be  able  to 
find  the  node  from  the  phrase:  The  system  might  know  of  several  brown  dogs  and  describe  one  as  “a 
brown  dog”;  it  could  not  be  expected  to  find  that  node  as  the  representation  of  “a  brown  dog”  con¬ 
sistently. 

If  w'e  are  assured  of  the  simple  input-output  consistencv  of  the  system,  the  main  question  left  is 
w  hether  it  uses  words  to  mean  the  same  thing  as  we  do.  It  is  the  same  question  that  we  would  be 
concerned  with  if  w'e  were  talking  with  a  blind  invalid,  although  in  that  case  we  would  assume  the 
answer  was  ‘Yes’  until  the  conversation  grew  so  bizzare  that  we  were  forced  to  change  our  minds.  As 
the  system  (or  the  invalid)  uttered  more  and  more  sentences  using  a  particular  word  or  phrase,  we 
would  become  more  and  more  convinced  that  it  meant  what  we  would  mean  by  it.  or  that  it  meant 
what  we  might  have  described  with  a  different  word  or  phrase  (“Oh!  When  you  sav  'conceptual 
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dependency  structure',  you  mean  what  I  mean  when  J  say  ‘semantic  network'”),  or  else  that  we  didn't 
know  what  was  meant,  or  that  it  was  not  using  it  in  a  consistent,  meaningful  way  (and  hence  that 
the  system  (or  invalid)  did  not  know  what  it  was  talking  about).  As  long  as  the  conversation 
proceeds  without  our  getting  into  the  latter  situation,  the  system  has  all  the  connections  with  reality 
it  needs. 

In  the  next  section,  we  offer  our  interpretation  of  a  particular  use  of  SNePS  in  terms  of  a  philo¬ 
sophical  theory  of  mental  entities  inspired  by  Alexius  Meinong’s  Theory  of  Objects.  Briefly,  SNePS 
nodes  will  be  taken  as  representing  the  objects  of  thought  and  SNePS  arcs  will  be  taken  as  representing 
the  internal  structuring  of  these  objects  with  their  external  relations  and  properties. 

3.  DESCRIPTION  OF  SNePS. 

Information  is  represented  in  SNePS  by  means  of  nodes  and  arcs.  Since  the  meaning  of  a  node  is  deter¬ 
mined  by  w-hat  it  is  connected  to  in  the  network,  there  are  no  isolated  nodes.  Nodes  that  only  have 
arcs  pointing  to  them  are  considered  to  be  unstructured  or  atomic.  They  include: 

(Al)  sensory  nodes,  which— when  SNePS  is  being  used  to  model  a  mind  — represent  interfaces  with 
the  external  world  (in  the  examples  that  follow,  they  will  represent  words,  sounds,  orUtter- 
ances); 

(A2)  base  nodes,  which  represent  individual  concepts  and  properties; 

(A3)  variable  nodes,  which  represent  arbitrary  individuals  (cf.  Fine  1983)  or  arbitrarv  proposi¬ 
tions. 

Molecular  nodes,  which  have  arcs  emanating  from  them,  include: 

(Ml)  structured  individual  nodes,  which  represent  structured  individual  concepts  or  properties  (i.e.. 
concepts  and  properties  represented  in  such  a  way  that  their  internal  structure  is  exhibited); 

(M2)  structured  proposition  nodes,  which  represent  propositions;  those  with  no  incoming  arcs 
represent  beliefs  of  the  system.-'  (Note  that  structured  proposition  nodes  can  also  be  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  structured  individuals.)  Proposition  nodes  are  either  atomic  (representing  atomic 
propositions)  or  are  rule  nodes.  Rule  nodes  represent  deduction  rules  and  are  used  by  SNIP, 
the  .SNePS  /  nference  Package,  for  node-based  deductive  inference.  (For  details,  see  Shapiro 
1977,  1978;  McKay  and  Shapiro  1980,  1981;  Shapiro  and  McKay  1980;  Shapiro,  Martins,  and 
McKay  1982;  and  Martins  and  Shapiro  1983.) 

For  each  of  the  three  categories  of  molecular  nodes  (structured  individuals,  atomic  propositions,  and 
rules),  there  are  constant  nodes  of  that  category  and  pattern  nodes  of  that  category  representing  arbi¬ 
trary  entities  of  that  category.  SNePS  satisfies  the  following: 

(Uniqueness  Principle) 

There  is  a  one-to-one  correspondence  between  nodes  and  represented  concepts.4 
This  principle  guarantees  that  nodes  represent  intensional  objects. 

There  are  a  few  built-in  arc  labels,  used  mostly  for  rule  nodes.  All  other  arc  labels  are  defined 
by  the  user,  typically  at  the  beginning  of  an  interaction  with  SNePS  (though  new  labels  can  be  defined 
at  any  time).  Paths  of  arcs  can  also  be  defined,  allowing  for  path  based  inference,  including  property 

3  There  is  a  need  to  distinguish  between  structured  proposition  nodes  with  no  incoming  arcs  and  structured  individual 
nodes  with  no  incoming  arcs;  the  latter,  of  course,  are  not  beliefs  of  the  svstem  There  is  also  a  need  to  distinguish  between  be¬ 
liefs  of  the  system  and  those  propositions  that  the  si  stem  is  merelv  contemplating  or  “assuming"  temporarily  Icf.  Meinong  1910). 
We  are  currently  adding  this  capability  to  SNePS  by  means  of  an  assertion  operator  C  !  ’). 

4  In  Maida  and  Shapiro  1982:  291.  this  name  was  given  to  only  half  of  the  Principle  as  stated  here:  “each  concept 
represented  m  the  network  is  represented  bs  a  unique  node". 
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inheritance  within  generalization  hierarchies  (see  below;  cf.  Shapiro  1978.  Srihari  1981,  and  Tranche!’ 
1982). 

3.1.  CASSIE — A  Model  of  a  Mind. 

Since  most  arcs  are  user-defined,  perhaps  the  best  way  of  explaining  the  syntax  and  semantics  of  SNePS 
is  by  example.  Accordingly,  we  shall  describe  the  way  in  which  we  have  been  usmg  SNePS  to  build  a 
model  of  the  mind  of  the  cognitive  agent,  CASSIE.  Using  Brachman’s  (1979)  terminology,  insofar  as 
SNePS  is  a  semantic  network  system  at  the  logical  level  and  can  thus  be  used  to  define  one  at  the 
epistemological  or  conceptual  level,  CASSIE  is  SNePS  being  used  at  a  conceptual  level. 

As  described  in  Maida  and  Shapiro  1982  and  Rapaport  1985a  and  forthcoming,  the  nodes 
represent  the  objects  of  CASSlE’s  thoughts— the  things  she  thinks  about,  the  properties  and  relations 
with  which  she  characterizes  them,  her  beliefs,  her  judgments,  etc.  It  is  an  important  fact,  expressed 
bv  the  Principle  of  Displacement,  that  a  cognitive  agent  is  abie  to  think  about  virtually  anything, 
including  fictional  objects,  possible  but  non-existing  objects,  and  impossible  objects.  Thus,  any  theory 
that  would  account  for  this  fact  must  be  embedded  in  a  non-standard  logic,  and  its  semantics  cannot  be 
limited  to  merely  possible  worlds.  Theories  based  on  the  Theory  of  Objects  of  the  turn-of-the-century 
Austrian  philosopher-psychologist  Alexius  Meinong  are  of  precisely  this  kind.  (For  details,  see: 
Meinong  1904;  Findlay  1963;  Rapaport  1976,  1978.  1981.  1982;  Castaneda  1972.  1975abc,  1977,  1979. 
and  Tomberlin  1984;  Routlev  1979.  cf.  Rapaport  1984a:  Parsons  1980.  cf.  Rapaport  1985b;  Lambert 
1983,  cf.  Rapaport  1984c;  Zalta  1983.) 

For  present  purposes,  it  will  be  enough  to  say  that  Meinong  held  that  psychological  experiences 
consist  (in  par.)  of  a  psychological  act  (such  as  thinking,  believing,  judging,  wishing,  etc.)  and  the 
object  to  which  the  act  is  directed  (e.g.,  the  object  that  is  thought  about  or  the  proposition  that  is 
believed).  Two  kinds  of  Meinongian  objects  of  thought  are  relevant  for  us: 

(1  '  The  objectum.  or  object  of  “simple”  thoughts:  Santa  Claus  is  the  objectum  of  John’s  act  of 
thinking  of  Santa  Claus.  Objecta  are  the  meanings  of  noun  phrases. 

(2  '  1'he  objective,  or  object  of  belief,  knowledge,  etcu  that  Santa  ('bus  is  thin  is  the  objective  of 
John's  act  of  believing  that  Santa  Claus  is  thin.  Objectives  are  the  meanings  of  sentences  and 
other  sentential  structures;  they  may  be  thought  of  as  propositions. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  objecta  need  not  exist  and  that  objectives  need  not  be  true. 

We  apologize  for  this  somewhat  arcane  terminologv.  But  we  want  to  distinguish  between  the 
objects  of  such  acts  as  believing  and  the  objects  of  such  acts  as  thinking-of  (or  the  components  of  such 
acts  as  believing);  the  actual  arc  labels  are  irrelevant.  Moreover,  it  is  important  to  note  that  not  only 
are  all  represented  things  intentional,  but  that  they  are  all  objects  of  CASSIF's  mental  acts;  l.e,  tney 
are  all  in  CASSIF's  mind  (her  “belief  space") — they  are  all  intentional.  Thus,  even  if  CASSIE 
represents  the  beliefs  of  someone  else  (e.g-,  John’s  belief  that  Lucy  is  rich,  as  in  the  conversation  in  the 
next  section),  the  objects  that  she  represents  as  being  in  that  person's  mind  (as  being  in  his  “belief 
space”!  are  actually  CASSIE's  representations  of  those  objects — i.e„  they  are  in  CASSIE's  mind. 

3.2.  A  Conversation  with  CASSBE. 

Before  presenting  the  arc-labels  that  we  employ  in  representing  CASSIF's  “mind”,  it  will  prove  usefu) 
to  consider  a  typical  interaction  with  her.  An  ATN  parser 'generator  (Shapiro  1982)  is  tving  used  t, 
parse  the  English  input  into  SNePS,  and  SNePS  structures  into  English.  (User  input  is  on  the  lines 
beginning  with  the  ‘-prompt;  CASSIF's  output  is  on  the  lines  that  follow- 1. 

*  (:  young  Lucy  petted  a  yellow  dog) 

I  understand  that  young  Lucy  petted  a  yellow  dog 
exe,:  3.70  sec  gc:  O.(K)  ses 
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*  (:  what  is  yellow) 
a  dog  is  yellow 

exec:  2.06  sec  gc:  0.00  sec 

*  (:  dogs  are  animals) 

I  understand  that  dogs  are  animals 
exec:  1.63  sec  gc:  0.00  sec 

*  (:  who  petted  an  animal) 
young  Lucy  petted  a  yellow  dog 
exec:  3.90  sec  gc:  0.00  sec 

*  (:  Lucy  is  sweet) 

I  understand  that  young  Lucy  is  sweet 
exec:  2.26  sec  gc:  0.00  sec 

*  (:  Lucy  is  a  girl) 

1  understand  that  sweet  young  Lucy  is  a  girl 
exec:  2.41  sec  gc:  0.00  sec 

*  (:  girls  are  people) 

1  understand  that  girls  are  people 
exec:  1.61  sec  gc:  0.00  sec 

*  (:  what  was  petted  by  a  person) 

a  yellow  dog  was  petted  by  sweet  young  Lucy 
exec:  4.26  sec  gc:  0.00  sec 

*  (:  the  dog  is  named  Rover) 

I  understand  that  Rover  is  a  yellow  dog 
exec:  2.40  sec  gc:  3.25  sec 

*  (:  what  was  petted  by  a  person) 

yellow  Rover  was  petted  by  sweet  young  Lucy 
exec:  4.31  sec  gc:  0.00  sec 

*  (:  John  believes  that  Lucy  is  ricn) 

1  understand  that  John  believes  that  Lucy  is  rich 
exec:  4.70  sec  gc:  0.00  sec 

*  (:  who  is  rich) 

I  don’t  know. 

exec:  1.58  sec  gc:  0.00  sec 

*  (:  who  is  sweet) 
young  Lucy  is  sweet 
exec:  2.10  sec  gc:  0.00  sec 
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*  (:  John  believes  that  Lucy  is  old) 

I  understand  that  John  believes  that  rich  Lucy  is  old 
exec:  4.71  sec  gc:  0.00  sec 

*  (:  John  is  a  boy) 

1  understand  that  John  is  a  boy 
exec:  1.95  sec  gc:  3.46  sec 
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*  (:  boys  are  people) 

I  understand  that  boys  are  people 
exec:  1.60  sec  gc:  0.00  sec 

*  (:  dogs  are  pets) 

I  understand  that  dogs  are  pets 
exec:  1.63  sec  gc:  0.00  sec 

*  (:  for  every  p  and  d  if  p  is  a  person  and  d  is  a  pet  then  p  loves  d) 

I  understand  that  for  every  d  and  p,  if  p  is  a  person 

and 

d  is  a  pet 
then  p  loves  d 
exec:  6.13  sec  gc:  0.00  sec 

*  (:  who  loves  a  pet) 

sweet  young  Lucy  loves  yellow  Rover 
and 

John  loves  yellow  Rover 
exec:  8.86  sec  gc:  3.68  sec 

3.3.  Syntax  and  Semantics  of  SNePS. 

In  this  section,  we  give  a  more  formal  presentation  of  the  nodes  and  arcs  used  in  this  interaction, 
together  with  some  other  important  ones.  (We  return  to  a  more  detailed  examination  of  the  interac¬ 
tion  in  the  next  section.)  What  we  present  here  is  our  current  model;  we  make  no  claims  to  complete¬ 
ness  of  the  representational  scheme.  In  particular,  we  leave  for  another  paper  a  discussion  of  such 
structured  individuals  as  the  golden  mountain  or  the  round  square,  which  raise  difficult  and  important 
problems  with  predication  and  existence  (for  a  discussion  of  these  issues,  see  Rapaport  1985a  and  forth¬ 
coming).  We  begin  with  a  few  definitions.5 


(Definition  1) 

A  node  dominates  another  node  if  there  is  a  path  of  directed  arcs  from  the  first  node  to  the 
second  node. 

(Definition  2) 

A  pattern  node  is  a  node  that  dominates  a  variable  node. 

(Definition  3) 

An  individual  node  is  either  a  base  node,  a  variable  node,  or  a  structured  constant  or  pattern 
individual  node. 

(Definition  4) 

A  proposition  node  is  either  a  structured  proposition  node  or  an  atomic  variable  node 
representing  an  arbitrary  proposition. 


5  These  are  actuallv  or.ls  rough  definitions;  the  interested  reader  is  referred  to  Shapiro  1  ’T’U.i,  Sect.  2.1.  for  more  precise  ones. 


(Svn.l)  If  “w"  is  a(n  English)  word  and  “i”  is  an  identifier  not  previously  used,  then 


is  a  network,  w  is  a  sensory  node,  and  i  is  a  structured  individual  node. 

(Sem.l)  i  is  the  Meinongian  objectum  corresponding  to  the  utterance  of  vv. 

(Svn.2)  If  either  “r and  “t2”  are  identifiers  not  previously  used,  or  “I is  an  identifier  not  previously 
used  and  i2  is  a  temporal  node,  then 


BEFORE 


is  a  network  and  r,  and  t2  are  temporal  nodes,  i.e.  individual  nodes  representing  times. 

(Sem.2)  r,  and  t2  are  Meinongian  objecta  corresponding  to  two  times,  the  former  occurring  before  the 
latter,  (We  do  not  distinguish  time  points  from  time  intervals,  because  we  feel  that,  concep¬ 
tually.  a  time  point  is  just  an  interval  during  W’hich  nothing  happens,  so  whether  a  temporal 
node  represents  a  point  or  an  interval  depends  on  what  is  attached  to  the  node  in  the  net¬ 
work;  cf.  Almeida,  forthcoming.) 

(Syn.3)  If  i  is  an  individual  node,  and  “m”  is  an  identifier  not  previously  used,  then 


is  a  network  and  m  is  a  structured  proposition  node. 

(Sem.3)  m  is  the  Meinongian  objective  corresponding  to  the  proposition  that  i  is  CASSIE's  self-concept, 
(i  would  be  expressed  by  CASSIE  as  “I".) 
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(Svn-4)  If  i  and  j  are  individual  nodes,  and  “m”  is  an  identifier  not  previously  used,  then 


EQUI 


is  a  network  and  m  is  a  structured  proposition  node. 

(Sem.4)  m  is  the  Meinongian  objective  corresponding  to  the  proposition  that  Meinongian  objecta  i  and 
j  (are  believed  by  CASSIE  to)  correspond  to  the  same  actual  object.  (Cf.  Rapaport  1978, 
1984b  and  Castaneda  1972,  1975b  for  analyses  of  this  sort  of  relation,  and  Maida  and  Shapiro 
1982  for  a  discussion  of  its  use.) 

(Svn.5)  If  i  and  j  are  individual  nodes  and  “m  ”  is  an  identifier  not  previously  used,  then 


OBJECTU.V 


ROPERTY 


is  a  network  and  m  is  a  structured  proposition  node. 

(Sem.5)  m  is  the  Meinongian  objective  corresponding  to  the  proposition  that  i  has  the  property  j . 
(Svn.6)  If  i  and  j  are  individual  nodes  and  “m”  is  an  identifier  not  previously  used,  then 
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is  a  network  and  m  is  a  structured  proposition  node. 

(Sem.6)  m  is  the  Meinongian  objective  corresponding  to  the  proposition  that  Meinongian  objectum  i's 
proper  name  is  j.  (j  is  the  Meinongian  objectum  that  is  i's  proper  name;  its  expression  in  En¬ 
glish  is  represented  by  a  node  at  the  head  of  a  LEX-arc  emanatmg  from  j.) 

(Syn.7)  If  i  and  j  are  individual  nodes  and  “m"  is  an  identifier  not  previously  used,  then 


MEMBE 


is  a  network  and  m  is  a  structured  proposition  node. 

(Sem.7)  m  is  the  Meinongian  objective  corresponding  to  the  proposition  that  i  is  a  (member  of  class)  j. 


(Syn.8)  If  i  and  j  are  individual  nodes  and  “m"  is  an  identifier  not  previously  used,  then 


SUBCLA 


.UPERCLASS 


is  a  network  and  m  is  a  structured  proposition  node. 

(Sem.8)  m  is  the  Meinongian  objective  corresponding  to  the  proposition  that  (the  class  of)  is  are  (a 
subclass  of  the  class  of)  j  s. 

(Syn.9)  If  i,  ,  i 2 ,  i'j  are  individual  nodes,  t ,  ,  f  2  are  temporal  nodes,  and  “m  ”  is  an  identifier  not  previ¬ 
ously  used,  then 
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is  a  network  and  m  is  a  structured  proposition  node. 

(Sem.9)  m  is  the  Meinongian  objective  corresponding  to  the  proposition  that  agent  i,  performs  act  i2  to 
or  on  i  3  starting  at  time  t ,  and  ending  at  time  1 2,  where  r ,  is  before  1 2. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  ETIME  and  ST1ME  arcs  are  optional  and  can  be  part  of  any  proposition 
node.  (They  are  a  provisional  technique  for  handling  tensed  verbs;  our  current  research  on  temporal 
representation  is  much  more  complex  and  is  discussed  in  Section  4.7,  below.) 
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(Syn.IO)  If  m,  is  a  proposition  node,  i  is  an  individual  node,  j  is  the  (structured  individual)  node 
with  a  LEX  arc  to  the  node,  believe,  and  “m2”  is  an  identifier  not  previously  used,  then 
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is  a  network  and  m2  is  a  structured  proposition  node. 

(Sem.10)  m2  is  the  Meinongian  objective  corresponding  to  the  proposition  that  agent  i  believes  proposi¬ 
tion  m 

Three  special  cases  of  (Syn.10)  that  are  of  interest  concern  de  re,  de  dicto,  and  de  se  beliefs;  they  are 
illustrated  in  Figures  1-3.  (For  details,  see  Rapaport  and  Shapiro  1984,  Rapaport  1984b.) 


(Syn.ll)  If  m . 

elusive,  and 


m„  are  proposition  nodes  (n  >  0),  “i”  and  “j"  are  integers  between  0  and  n,  in- 
“r  "  is  an  identifier  not  previously  used,  then 


is  a  network,  and  r  is  a  rule  node. 
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Figure  1.  m}  is  the  Meinongian  objective  corresponding  to  the  proposition  that  agent 
x,  believes  de  re  of  objectum  z i  (who  is  believed  by  CASSIE  to  be  named  i4)  that  it  has 
the  property  i  v 


AGENT 


Figure  2.  mA  is  the  Meinongian  objective  corresponding  to  the  proposition  that  agent 
i,  believes  de  dicto  that  objectum  t,  (who  is  believed  by  i,  to  be  named  t4)  has  the 
property  i5. 
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(Sem.ll)  r  is  the  Meinongian  objective  corresponding  to  the  proposition  that  there  is  a  relevant  con¬ 
nection  between  propositions  m mn  such  that  at  least  t  and  at  most  j  of  them  are 
simultaneously  true. 

(Syn.12)  If  m, . mn  are  proposition'  nodes  (n  <  0),  “t”  is  an  integer  between  0  and  n,  inclusive, 

and  “r  ”  is  an  identifier  not  previously  used,  then 


is  a  network,  and  r  is  a  rule  node. 

(Sem.12)  r  is  the  Meinongian  objective  corresponding  to  the  proposition  that  there  is  a  relevant  con¬ 
nection  between  propositions  mu  . . . ,  mn  such  that  either  fewer  than  i  of  them  are  true  or 
they  all  are  true. 

(Svn.13)  If  a, . an,  c, . Cj,  and  d ,,...,  dk  are  proposition  nodes  (n  >  1;  j,  k  >  0;  j  +  k  >  l), 

“t”  is  an  integer  between  1  and  n,  inclusive,  and  “r”  is  an  identifier  not  previously  used, 
then 
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is  a  network,  and  r  is  a  rule  node. 
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(Sem.13)  r  is  the  Meinongian  objective  corresponding  to  the  proposition  that  the  conjunction  of  any  i 
of  the  propositions  a,. . . . ,  aH  relevantly  implies  each  c,  (1  <  l  <  j )  and  relevantly  implies 
each  dt  (l  £  L  £  k  )  for  which  there  is  not  a  better  reason  to  believe  it  is  false. 

(Svn.14)  If  a a„,  c Cj,  and  d dk  are  proposition  nodes  (n,  j,  k  >  0),  and  “r  "  is  an 
identifier  not  previously  used,  then 


is  a  network,  and  r  is  a  rule  node. 

(Sem.14)  r  is  the  Meinongian  objective  corresponding  to  the  proposition  that  the  conjunction  of  the 
propositions  a,, . . . ,  an  relevantly  implies  each  ct  (l  £  /  £  j)  and  relevantly  implies  each 
c!(  (l  £  /  <  k)  for  which  there  is  not  a  better  reason  to  believe  it  is  false. 

The  dt  are  de fault  consequences,  in  the  sense  that  each  is  implied  only  if  it  is  neither  the  case  that 
CASSIE  already  believes  not  d,  nor  that  not  d{  follows  from  non-default  rules. 

(Syn.15)  If  a, . . c^.andtf, . dk  are  proposition  nodes 

(n  >  1;  j  ,  it  >  0;  j  +  k  2  l),  and  “r"  is  an  identifier  not  previously  used,  then 


is  a  network,  and  r  is  a  rule  node. 
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(Sem.15)  r  is  the  Meinongian  objective  corresponding  to  the  proposition  that  any  c*.  1  <  r  <  n, 
relevantly  implies  each  ct  (l  <  l  <  j)  and  relevantly  implies  each  dt  (l  <  l  <  k )  for  which 
there  is  not  a  better  reason  to  beljeve  it  is  false. 


(Syn.16)  If  m  is  a  proposition  node,  and  “r”  is  an  identifier  not  previously  used,  then 


is  a  network,  and  r  is  a  rule  node. 


(Sem.16)  r  is  the  Meinongian  objective  corresponding  to  the  proposaion  that  there  is  no  good  reason 
for  believing  proposition  m. 


(Svn.17)  If  r  is  a  rule  node  as  specified  by  (Syn.9HSyn.16),  and  r  dominates  variable  nodes 
v,,  . . ,  vn,  and,  in  addition,  arcs  labeled  “AVB”  go  from  r  to  each  V;,  then  r  is  a  quantified 
rule  node. 


(Sem.17)  r  is  the  Meinongian  objective  corresponding  to  the  proposition  that  the  rule  that  would  be 
expressed  by  r  without  the  AVB  arcs  holds  after  replacing  each  by  any  Meinongian  object 
in  its  range. 


(Syn.18)  If  r  is  a  rule  node  as  specified  by  (Syn.9MSyn.16),  and  r  dominates  variable  nodes 

v, . v„ ,  and,  in  addition,  arcs  labeled  “EVB"  go  from  r  to  each  v,,  then  r  is  a  quantified 

rule  node. 


(Sem.18)  r  is  the  Meinongian  objective  corresponding  to  the  proposition  that  the  rule  that  would  be 
expressed  by  r  without  the  EVB  arcs  holds  after  replacing  each  v,  by  some  Meinongian  object 
in  its  range. 
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(Syn.19)  If  a am  and  c  are  proposition  nodes;  v, . v,  are  variable  nodes  dominated  bv  one  or 

more  of  a am  ,  c;  “t ",  “  j ",  and  “n  ”  are  integers  (0  ^  i  5  j  £  n  );  and  “r  ”  is  an  identifier 
not  previously  used;  then 


is  a  network,  and  r  is  a  rule  node. 

(Sem.19)  r  is  the  Meinongian  objective  corresponding  to  the  proposition  that,  of  the  n  sequences  of 
Meinongian  objects  which,  when  substituted  for  the  sequence  v,t . . . ,  vt,  make  all  the  a,  be¬ 
lieved  propositions,  between  i  and  j  of  them  also  satisfy  c.  (For  further  details  on  such  nu¬ 
merical  quantifiers,  see  Shapiro  1979b.) 

3.4.  The  Conversation  with  CASSIE,  Revisited. 

In  this  section,  we  shall  review  the  conversation  we  had  with  CASSIE,  showing  the  network  struc¬ 
ture  as  it  is  built — i.e.,  showing  the  structure  of  CASSIE’s  mind  as  she  is  given  information  and  as  she 
infers  new  information.  (Comments  are  preceded  by  a  dash.) 

*  (;  young  Lucy  petted  a  yellow  do£) 

I  understand  that  young  Lucy  petted  a  yellow  dog 

—  CASSIE  is  told  something,  which  she  now  believes.  Her  entire  belief  structure  is  shown  in  Fig¬ 
ure  4a.  The  node  labeled  “now”  represents  the  current  time,  so  the  petting  is  clearly  represented 
as  being  in  the  past.  CASSIE’s  response  is  “I  understand  that”  appended  to  her  English  description 
of  the  proposition  just  entered. 
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*  (:  what  is  yellow) 
a  dog  is  yellow 

—  This  response  shows  that  CASSIE  actually  has  some  beliefs;  she  did  not  just  parrot  back  the 
above  sentence. 


Vv 
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*  (:  dogs  are  animals) 

I  understand  that  dogs  are  animals 

—  CASSIE  is  told  a  small  section  of  a  class  hierarchy. 
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*  (:  who  petted  an  animal) 

young  Lucy  petted  a  yellow  dog 

—  CASSIE  can  answer  the  question  using  the  class  hierarchy,  because,  prior  to  the  conversation,  the 
inheritance  rule 

(def-path  class  (compose  class  (kstar  (compose  subclass-  superclass)))) 

was  given  to  SNePS.  This  rule  says  that  the  CLASS  arc  is  implied  by  the  path  consisting  of  a 
class  arc  followed  by  zero  or  more  occurrences  of  the  two-arc  path  consisting  of  the  converse 
SUBCLASS  arc  followed  by  the  SUPERCLASS  arc  (see  Shapiro  1978,  Snhari  1981).  The  dog  was 
called  “a  yellow  dog"  rather  than  “a  yellow  animal”  because  the  redundant  CLASS  arc  is  not 
built.  Figure  4b  shows  the  current  state  of  CASSIE's  belief  structure  about  the  dog’s  classification 
and  color. 

*  (:  Lucy  is  sweet) 

I  understand  that  young  Lucy  is  sweet 

—  CASSIE's  response  shows  that  she  identifies  this  Lucy  with  the  previous  Lucy. 

*  (:  Lucy  is  a  girl) 

I  understand  that  sweet  young  Lucy  is  a  girl 

—  The  beginning  of  a  class  hierarchy  for  Lucy.  Notice  that  all  the  adjectival  properties  of  Lucy  are 
mentioned. 

*  (:  girls  are  people) 

1  understand  that  girls  are  people 

—  More  of  the  class  hierarchy  is  given. 

*  (:  what  was  petted  by  a  person) 

a  yellow  dog  was  petted  by  sweet  young  Lucy 

—  Again,  the  proposition  is  retrieved  using  the  CLASS  inheritance  rule. 

*  (:  the  dog  is  named  Rover) 

I  understand  that  Rover  is  a  yellow  dog 

—  The  dog'  refers  to  the  only  dog  CASSIE  knows  about,  who  is  now  given  a  name. 

*  (:  what  was  petted  by  a  person) 

yellow  Rover  was  petted  by  sweet  young  Lucy 

—  This  is  exactly  the  same  question  that  was  asked  before.  It  is  answered  differently  this  time,  be¬ 
cause  the  dog  now  has  a  name,  and  CASSIE  prefers  to  describe  an  individual  by  its  name  when  it 
has  one. 

*  (:  John  believes  that  Lucy  is  rich) 

I  understand  that  John  believes  that  Lucy  is  rich 

—  At  this  point  in  our  development  of  CASSIE,  she  interprets  'believes  that’  contexts  to  be  de  dicto, 
so  she  assumes  that  the  Lucy  that  John  has  in  mind  is  a  different  one  from  the  Lucy  that  she 
knows.  Figure  4c  shows  CASSIFs  beliefs  about  the  two  Lucies. 


Figure  4c.  A  fragment  of  the  network  after  CASSIE  is  told  that  John  believes  that 
Lucy  is  rich,  showing  CASSIE’s  beliefs  about  the  two  Lucies. 


*  (:  who  is  rich) 

I  don’t  know. 

—  CASSIE  knows  no  one  who  is  rich.  She  only  believes  that  John  believes  that  someone  (whom 
he  believes  to  be  named  ‘Lucy’)  is  rich.  The  answer  is  ‘I  don’t  know’,  rather  than  ‘no  one  is  rich’, 
because  CASSIE  doesn’t  use  the  closed-world  hypothesis. 

*  (:  who  is  sweet) 
young  Lucy  is  sweet 

—  This  question  is  asked  merely  to  demonstrate  that  Lucy  is  able  to  answer  a  "who  is  <property>” 
question  when  she  has  relevant  beliefs. 

*  (:  John  believes  that  Lucy  is  old) 

I  understand  that  John  believes  that  rich  Lucy  is  old 

—  Even  though  CASSIE  assumes  that  John  knows  a  different  Lucv  than  she  knows,  she  assumes 
that  all  John’s  beliefs  about  “Lucy”  are  about  the  same  Lucy. 

*  (:  John  is  a  boy) 

I  understand  that  John  is  a  boy 

—  This  and  the  next  two  inputs  are  given  to  establish  more  of  the  class  hierarchv  and  to  make  it 
clear  that  when  CASSIE  answers  the  last  question  of  this  session,  she  is  doing  both  path-based 
reasoning  and  node-based  reasoning  at  the  same  time. 

*  (:  boys  are  people) 

I  understand  that  boys  are  people 

*  (:  dogs  are  pets) 

I  understand  that  dogs  are  pets 

*  (:  for  every  p  and  d  if  p  is  a  person  and  d  is  a  pet  then  p  loves  d) 

I  understand  that  for  every  d  and  p,  if  p  is  a  person 

and 

d  is  a  pet 
then  p  loves  d 

—  Figure  4d  shows  how  this  node-based  rule  fits  into  the  class  hierarchy.  This  is,  we  believe, 
equivalent  to  the  integrated  TBox/ABox  mechanism  proposed  for  KRYPTON  (Brachman  et  al. 
1983.  Brachman  et  al.  1985). 

*  (:  who  loves  a  pet) 

sweet  young  Lucy  loves  yellow  Rover 
and 

John  loves  yellow  Rover 

—  The  question  was  answered  using  path-based  inferencing  to  deduce  that  Lucy  and  John  are  peo¬ 
ple  and  that  Rover  is  a  pet.  and  node-based  inferencing  to  conclude  that,  therefore,  Lucy  and  John 
love  Rover. 

The  full  network  showing  CASSIK’s  state  of  mind  at  the  end  of  the  conversation  is  given  in  Figure  4e. 

4.  EXTENSIONS  AND  APPLICATIONS  OF  SNePS. 

In  this  essay,  we  have  been  advocating  the  use  and  interpretation  of  SNePS  networks  to  model  (the 
beliefs  of)  a  cognitive  agent.  SNePS,  however,  is  of  much  wider  and  more  general  applicability.  In 


E 


this  section,  we  give  examples  of  recent  and  current  research  projects  using  SNePS  in  belief-revision,  as 
a  data-base  management  system,  for  developing  several  expert  systems,  and  for  representing  temporal 
information  in  narratives.  Even  though  most  of  these  uses  of  SNePS  do  not  explicitly  involve  a  cogni¬ 
tive  agent,  nevertheless,  in  each  case  the  asserted  nodes  can  be  treated  as  “beliefs”  of  the  system: 
beliefs  about  the  data  base,  beliefs  about  the  various  domains  of  the  expert  systems,  beliefs  about 
linguistics,  etc. 

4.1.  SNePS  as  a  Data-Base  Management  System. 

SNePS  can  be  used  as  a  network  version  of  a  relational  database  in  which  every  element  of  the  rela¬ 
tional  database  is  represented  by  an  atomic  node,  each  row  of  each  relation  is  represented  by  a  molecu¬ 
lar  node,  and  each  column  label  (attribute)  is  represented  by  an  arc  label.  Whenever  a  row  r  has  an 
element  e  in  column  c,  the  molecular  node  representing  r  has  an  arc  labeled  c  pointing  to  the  atomic 
node  representing  e.  Relations  (tables)  may  be  distinguished  by  either  of  two  techniques,  depending  on 
the  particular  relations  and  attributes  in  the  relational  database.  If  each  relation  has  an  attribute  that 
does  not  occur  in  any  other  relation,  then  the  presence  of  an  arc  labeled  with  that  attribute  determines 
the  relationship  represented  by  the  molecular  node.  A  review  of  the  syntax  of  the  CASS1E  networks 
will  show  that  this  technique  is  used  there.  The  other  technique  is  to  give  every  molecular  node  an 
additional  arc  (perhaps  labeled  “RELATION”)  pointing  to  an  atomic  node  whose  identifier  is  the  name 
of  the  relation.  Tables  1-4  show  the  Supplier-Part-Project  database  of  Date  (1981:  114).  Notice  that 
the  SNAME  and  STATUS  attributes  only  occur  in  the  SUPPLIER  relation:  PNAME,  COLOR,  and 
WEIGHT  only  occur  in  the  PART  relation;  JNAME  only  occurs  in  the  PROJECT  relation;  and  QTY 
only  occurs  in  the  SPJ  relation.  Figure  5  shows  the  SNePS  network  for  part  of  this  database. 


Many  database  retrieval  requests  may  be  formulated  using  the  find  command  of  SNePSUL,  the 
SNePS  User's  Language.  The  syntax  of  find  is  (find  r,  n,  ...  rm  nm),  where  r<  is  either  an  arc  or  a 
path,  and  is  either  a  node  or  a  set  of  nodes  (possibly  the  value  of  a  nested  call  to  find).  The  value 
of  a  call  to  find  is  the  set  of  all  nodes  in  the  network  with  an  r,  arc  to  any  node  in  the  set  n,.  an  r 2 

arc  to  any  node  in  the  set  n2 . and  an  rm  arc  to  any  node  in  the  set  nm.  Free  variables  are  prefixed 

by  “?”.  An  infix  “-”  between  finds  represents  the  set  difference  operator. 

The  session  below  shows  some  of  the  queries  from  Date  (1981:  141-2)  translated  into  find  com¬ 
mands,  and  the  results  on  the  database  shown  above.  (In  each  interaction,  comments  are  preceded  by 
semicolons,  user  input  follows  the  ‘’’-prompt,  and  SNePS  responses  are  on  succeeding  lines.) 


;  Get  full  details  of  all  projects  in  London. 

*  (dump  (find  jname  9x  city  London)) 

(ml8  (city  (London))  (jnaire  (tape))  (jnum  (j7)i> 

(ml6  (city  (London))  ( j name  (collator))  (jnum  (j5)}‘ 

( dumped ) 

exec:  0.10  sec  gc :  0.00  sec 

:  Get  SNUM  values  for  suppliers  who  supply  project  J1  with  part  11 

*  (find  snum  (find  jnum  jl  pnum  pi)) 

(si  ) 

exec:  0.06  sec  gc .  0.00  sec 

;  Get  JNAME  values  for  projects  supplied  by  supplier  Si. 

*  (find  (jname  jnum  jnum  cnum)  si) 

(console  sorter) 

exec:  0.10  sec  gc  0.00  sec 
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Table  1:  SUPPLIER 


S*  SNAME 


si 
s2 
s3 
s4 

s5  I  Adams 


Table  2:  PART 


Table  3:  PROJECT 
JNAME  1  CITY 
Paris 
Rome 
Athens 
Athens 
London 


console  Athe 

collator  Lond 
terminal  Oslo 


p# 

PNAME 

COLOR 

pi 

nut 

red 

P2 

bolt 

green 

p3 

screw 

blue 

p4 

screw 

red 

!  P^ 

cam 

blue 

jpb 

cog 

red 

WEIGHT 


2 

7 


CITY 


London 

Paris 

Rome 

London 

Paris 

London 


Table  4:  SPJ 


S#  P# 


si  pi 
si  pi 
s2  p3 
s2  p3 


A  / 


London 


.  Get  S«  values  for  suppliers  who  supply  both  projects  J1  and  J2 . 

*  (find  (snum-  jnum)  jl  (snum-  jnum)  j2) 

( S3  s.2  ) 

exec;  0.06  sec  gc :  0.00  sec 

;  Get  the  names  of  the  suppliers  who  supply  project  Jl  with  a  red  part 

*  (find  (sname-  snum  snum-)  (find  jnum  jl  (pnum  pnum-  color)  red)) 

(  Smith  1 

exec:  0.13  sec  gc :  0.00  sec 

:  Get  S«  values  for  suppliers  who  supply  a  London  or  Paris 
;  project  with  a  red  part. 

*  (find  snum-  (find  (jnum  jnum-  city)  (London  Paris) 

(pnum  pnum-  color)  red)) 

( S4  si) 

exec:  0.21  sec  gc :  0.00  sec 

:  Get  P«  values  for  parts  supplied  to  any  project  by 
:  a  supplier  in  the  same  city. 

*  (find  pnum-  (find  (jnum  jnum-  city)  ?city  (snum  snum-  city)  ’’city)) 

( p5  p4  pi  p2  p6  p3 ) 

exec:  i.ii  sec  gc :  0.00  sec 
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;  Get  J«  values  for  projects  not  supplied  with  any  red  part 
by  any  London  supplier . 

•  ((find  jnum-  °x)  -  (find  jnum-  (find  ( pnum  pnum-  color)  red 

(snum  snum-  city)  London))) 

(  j  6  j  5  j  2  ) 

exec:  0.60  sec  gc :  0.00  sec 

:  Get  S»  values  for  suppliers  supplying  at  least  one  part  supplied  by 
:  at  least  one  supplier  who  supplies  at  least  one  red  part. 

•  (find  (snum-  pnum  pnum-  snum  snum-  pnum  pnum-  color)  red) 

,  ( s3  s4  s2  s5  si) 

|  exec:  c . 36  sec  gc :  0.00  sec 

:  Get  J*  values  for  projects  which  use  only  parts  which  are 
|  available  from  supplier  SI. 

,  •  ((find  jnum-  (find  qty  ?q)) 

■  (find  (jnum-  pnum)  (find  pnum-  ?r)  (find  (pnum-  snum)  si))) 

1  nil 

|  exec:  i.2l  sec  gc ;  0.00  sec 

I 

f  4.2.  Address  Recognition  for  Mail  Sorting. 

A  research  group  led  by  Sargur  N.  Srihari  is  studying  address- recognition  techniques  for  automated 
[  mail  sorting  (Srihari,  Hull  et  al.  1985).  Computer  determination  of  the  sort -destination  of  an  arbitrary 

[  piece  of  letter-mail  from  its  visual  image  is  a  problem  that  remains  far  from  completely  solved.  It 

|  involves  overcoming  several  sources  of  ambiguity  at  both  the  spatio-visual  and  linguistic  levels:  The 

>  location  of  the  destination  address  has  to  be  determined  in  the  presence  of  other  text  and  graphics: 

|  relevant  address  lines  have  to  be  isolated  when  there  are  irrelevant  lines  of  text  in  the  address  block.; 

-  the  iconic  shapes  of  characters  have  to  be  classified  into  words  of  text  when  numerous  types  of  fonts, 

sizes,  and  printing  media  are  present;  and  the  recognized  words  have  to  be  verified  as  having  the  syn¬ 
tax  and  semantics  of  an  address. 
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Spatial  relationships  between  objects  are  essential  knowledge  sources  for  vision  systems.  This 
source  extends  naturally  to  the  postal-image  understanding  problem,  because  of  strong  directional 
expectations.  For  example,  the  postage  mark  is  usually  above  and  to  the  right  of  the  destination 
address,  and  the  return  address  is  usually  to  the  left  of  the  postage.  A  semantic  network  is  a  natural 
representation  for  geometric  relations. 


An  envelope  image  is  segmented  into  blocks,  and  a  SNePS  network  is  built  that  represents  the 
geometric  relations  between  blocks  and  information  about  the  relative  and  absolute  area  occupied  by 
each  block.  A  preliminary  set  of  geometric  relations  are  the  eight  compass  points.  Relative  area  occu 
pancy  is  expressed  as  the  percentage  of  each  block  that  falls  in  each  of  nine  equal  rectangular  subdivi¬ 
sions  of  the  envelope  image,  and  absolute  area  is  given  in  terms  of  the  number  of  pixels  covered  by  | 

each  block.  The  program  constructs  an  exhaustive  representation  of  all  the  geometric  relations  present  ( 

in  the  image.  Given  the  image  produced  by  an  initial  segmentation  procedure,  a  rough,  intuitive  out-  -  -  •  4 

put,  shown  in  Figure  6,  with  some  arc  labels  removed  for  clarity,  was  produced.  -  j 


Future  work  in  this  area  includes  refinement  of  the  data  structure  to  represent  more  information 
more  efficiently  and  the  addition  of  inferencing  capabilities  whose  objective  is  to  present  the  control 
structure  with  tentative  decisions  about  the  address  block  based  only  on  the  information  provided  by 
the  initial  segmentation. 

4.3.  NEUREX. 


The  NEUREX  project  (Chen  1984,  Xiang  and  Srihari  1985,  Xiang  et  al.  1984,  Suchin  forthcoming)  is  a 
diagnostic  expert  system  for  diseases  of  the  central  and  peripheral  nervous  systems;  it  also  deals  with 
information  about  neuroaffectors,  neuroreceptors,  and  body  parts.  SNePS  is  used  to  represent  spatial 
structures  and  functions  propositionaily.  Entities  are  represented  topologically  by  means  of 
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proposition  nodes  expressing  an  entity's  shape,  position,  etc.,  and  spatial  relations  are  represented  bx 
proposition  nodes  expressing  adjacency,  connectivity,  direction,  etc.  This  approach  integrates  structural 
and  functional  neuroanatomical  information.  Moreover,  the  representation  is  both  propositional  and 
analog:  For  the  peripheral  nervous  system,  there  are  nodes  representing  such  propositions  as  that,  e.g.,  a 
sequence  of  nerve  segments  are  linked  at  junctions,  and  that  the  whole  sequence  forms  a  (peripheral) 
nerve;  the  network  that  is  built  is  itself  an  analog  representation  of  this  nerve  (and  ultimately, 
together  with  its  neighbors,  of  the  entire  peripheral  nervous  system).  For  the  central  nervous  system, 
there  are  coordinates  in  the  network  representation  that  can  be  used  to  support  reasoning  by  geometri¬ 
cal  computation  or  graphical  interfaces. 

As  one  example,  the  network  of  Figure  7  can  be  used  by  the  system  to  determine  which  muscles 
are  involved  in  shoulder-pint  flexion,  using  the  SNePS  User  Language  request 

(And  ( ms-  cn)  (find  jt  shoulder-joint  mv  flexion)), 
which  returns  the  following  list  of  four  nodes: 

(deltoid  pectoralis_mapr_clavicular_head  coracobrachialis  biceps_brachii) 
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Furthermore,  rules,  like  that  shown  in  Figure  8,  can  be  employed  and  can  even  include  probabilistic 
ini  ormation. 


4.4.  Representing  Graphical  Knowledge. 

The  goal  of  the  Versatile  Maintenance  Expert  System  (VMES)  project  is  to  develop  an  expert  mainte¬ 
nance  system  that  can  reason  about  digital  circuits  represented  graphically  (cf.  Shapiro,  Srihari  et  al. 
1985).  The  representation  is  not  pixel -oriented;  this  is  a  project  in  visual  knowledge  representation 
integrated  with  more  traditional  conceptual  and  propositional  knowledge  representation.  (The 
epistemic  status  of  this  sort  of  visual  knowledge  has  not  hitherto  been  specified  in  the  literature.)  The 
graphical  form  of  an  object  is  a  LISP  function  that,  when  evaluated,  draws  the  object  on  the  screen. 
Propositional  nodes  express  information  about  (l)  the  relative  or  absolute  position  of  the  object  and  (2) 
attributes  of  the  object.  Visual  knowledge  can  also  be  distributed  among  nodes  in  traditional  hierar¬ 
chies:  e.g.,  the  know  ledge  of  how  to  display  a  particular  hammer  may  be  stored  at  the  level  of  the 
class  of  hammers;  the  knowledge  of  how  to  display  a  person  may  be  distributed  among  the  nodes  for 
heads,  arms,  etc. 

For  example.  Figure  9  show's  a  set  of  three  assertions.  Node  m233  represents  the  assertion  that 
the  object  TRIANGLE-1  is  100  units  to  the  right  and  20  units  below  the  object  SQUARE-1.  The 
MODALITY  arc  permits  the  selection  of  different  modes  of  display;  here,  we  want  to  display 
TRIANGLE-1  in  “functional”  mode.  Node  m220  states  that  every  member  of  the  class  TRIANGLE 
displayed  in  functional  mode  has  the  form  DTR1ANG  associated  with  it.  Finally,  node  m2 19  asserts 
that  TRIANGLE- 1  is  a  TRIANGLE 


Figure  10  contains  four  assertions,  of  which  node  m246  is  the  most  complex.  It  links  the  object 
GATE-1  to  an  absolute  position  at  100/400  and  to  the  class  of  all  AND-gates.  Node  m244  asserts  that 
GATE  1  is  a  part  of  BOARD-1.  Node  m24S  asserts  that  INP1-GATE1  is  a  PART-OF  GATE-1  and 
belongs  to  the  class  AINP1.  The  label  ‘PART  actually  stands  for  “has  pan".  Node  m239  links  the 
attribute  BAD  to  GATE-1.  Every  attribute  belongs  to  an  attribute  class,  and  the  arc  ATTRIBUTE- 
CLASS  points  to  the  class  STATE 
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Figure  7.  Four  of  the  shoulder-joint  movements  with  muscles  involved  and  their 
contribution  to  each  relevant  movement.  (Meaning  of  arc  labels:  jt  =  joint;  mv  = 
movement;  ms  =  muscle;  cn  =  contribute;  pr  =  percentage.)  (From  Xiang  and  Srihari 


IF  x  is  a  nerve  fiber  and  x  is  malfunctioning  and  y  is  a  nerve  branch  and  x  goes  through  y 


and  z  is  a  nerve  fiber  going  through  y  and  z  has  function  w 


THEN  examine  function  w. 


Figure  8.  SNePS  network  for  a  NEUREX  rule.  (From  Xiang  and  Srihari  1985.) 


Figure  10.  SNePS  network  in  VMES  for  the  location,  structure,  and  state  of  GATE-1. 


4.5.  SNeBR:  A  Belief-Revision  Package. 

SNePS  has  been  extended  by  Joao  Martins  to  handle  belief  revision— an  area  of  AI  research  concerned 
with  the  issues  of  revising  sets  of  beliefs  when  a  contradiction  is  found  in  a  reasoning  system. 
Research  topics  in  belief  revision  include  the  study  of  the  representation  of  beliefs,  in  particular  how 
to  represent  the  notion  of  belief  dependence;  the  development  of  methods  for  selecting  the  subset  of 
beliefs  responsible  for  contradictions;  and  the  development  of  techniques  to  remove  some  subset  of 
beliefs  from  the  original  set  of  beliefs.  (For  an  overview  of  the  field,  see  Martins,  forthcoming.) 

SNeBR  (SNePS  Belief  Revision)  is  an  implementation  in  SNePS  of  an  abstract  belief-revision 
system  called  the  Multiple  Belief  Reasoner  (MBR),  which,  in  turn,  is  based  on  a  relevance-logic  system 
called  SWM  (after  Shapiro,  Wand,  and  Martins)  (Shapiro  and  Wand  1976;  Martins  1983;  Martins  and 
Shapiro  1983,  1984).  SWM  contains  the  rules  of  inference  of  MBR  and  defines  how  contradictions  are 
handled.  The  only  aspect  of  SWM  relevant  to  this  description  concerns  the  objects  with  which  MBR 
deals,  called  supported  wff  s.  They  are  of  the  form 

A  I  t,  o.  r 

where  A  is  a  well-formed  formula  representing  a  proposition,  t  is  an  origin  tag  indicating  how  A 
was  obtained  (e.g.,  as  a  hypothesis  or  as  a  derived  proposition),  o  is  an  origin  set  containing  all  and 
only  the  hypotheses  used  to  derive  A,  and  r  is  a  restriction  set  containing  information  about  contrad¬ 
ictions  known  to  involve  the  hypotheses  in  o.  The  triple  t ,  o,  r  is  called  the  support  of  the  wff  A. 
The  origin  tag,  origin  set,  and  restriction  set  of  a  wff  are  computed  when  the  wff  is  derived,  and  its 
restriction  set  may  be  updated  when  contradictions  are  discovered. 

MBR  uses  the  concepts  of  context  and  belief  space.  A  context  is  any  set  of  hypotheses.  A  context 
determines  a  belief  space,  which  is  the  set  of  all  the  hypotheses  defining  the  context  together  with  all 
propositions  derived  exclusively  from  them.  The  propositions  in  the  belief  space  defined  by  a  given 
context  are  characterized  by  having  an  origin  set  that  is  contained  in  the  context.  At  any  point,  the  set 
of  all  hypotheses  under  consideration  is  called  the  current  context,  which  defines  the  current  belief 
space.  The  only  propositions  that  are  retrievable  at  a  given  time  are  the  ones  belonging  to  the  current 
belief  space. 

A  contradiction  may  be  detected  either  because  an  assertion  is  derived  that  is  the  negation  of  an 
assertion  already  in  the  network,  or  because  believed  assertions  invalidate  a  rule  being  used  (particu 
larly  an  AND-OR  or  a  THRESH  rule;  see  (Syn/Sem.11-12)).  In  the  former  case,  the  contradiction  is 
noted  when  the  new,  contradictory,  assertion  is  about  to  be  built  into  the  network,  since  the  Unique 
ness  Principle  guarantees  that  the  contradictory  assertions  will  share  network  structure.  In  the  latter 
case,  the  contradiction  is  noted  in,  the  course  of  applying  the  rule.  In  the  former  case,  it  may  be  that 
the  contradictory  assertions  are  in  different  belief  spaces  (only  the  new  one  being  in  the  current  beliei 
space).  If  so,  the  restriction  sets  are  updated  to  reflect  the  contradictory  sets  of  hypotheses,  and  nothing 
else  happens.  If  the  contradictory  assertions  are  both  in  the  current  belief  space  (which  will  be  the 
case  when  one  of  them  is  a  rule  being  used),  then,  besides  updating  the  restriction  sets,  the  user  will  be 
asked  to  delete  at  least  one  of  the  hypotheses  underlying  the  contradiction  from  the  current  context. 
Management  of  origin  sets  according  to  SWM  guarantees  that,  as  long  as  the  current  context  was  origi¬ 
nally  not  known  to  be  contradictory,  removal  of  any  one  of  the  hypotheses  in  the  union  of  the  origin 
sets  of  the  contradictory  assertions  from  the  current  context  will  restore  the  current  context  to  the 
state  of  not  being  known  to  be  inconsistent. 

4.6.  Knowledge-Based  Natural-Language  Understanding. 

Jeannette  Neal  (Neal  1985,  Neal  and  Shapiro  in  press)  has  developed  an  AJ  system  that  can  treat 
knowledge  of  its  own  language  as  its  discourse  domain.  The  system’s  linguistic  knowledge  is 
represented  declaratively  in  its  network  knowledge  base  in  such  a  way  that  it  can  be  used  in  the  dual 
role  of  “program"  to  analyze  language  input  to  the  system  and  “data”  to  be  queried  or  reasoned  about. 
Since  language  forms  (part  of)  its  domain  of  discourse,  the  system  is  also  able  to  learn  from  the 


discourse  by  being  given  instruction  in  the  processing  and  understanding  of  language.  As  the  system’s 
language  knowledge  is  expanded  beyond  a  primitive  kernel  language,  instructions  can  be  expressed  in 
an  increasingly  sophisticated  subset  of  the  language  being  taught.  Thus,  the  system's  language  is  used 
as  its  own  metalanguage. 

The  kernel  language  consists  of  a  relatively  small  collection  of  predefined  terms  and  rewrite 
rules  for  expressing  syntax  and  for  expressing  the  mapping  of  surface  strings  to  the  representation  of 
their  interpretations. 

The  knowledge  representations  include  representations  for  surface  strings  and  for  relations  such 
as:  (a)  a  lexeme  being  a  member  of  a  certain  lexical  category,  (b)  bounded  string  B  being  in  category  C 
and  this  phrase  structure  being  represented  by  concept  N.  (c)  a  structure  or  parsed  string  expressing  a 
certain  concept,  and  (d)  one  phrase  structure  being  a  constituent  of  another  structure. 

In  order  to  talk  about  both  the  syntax  and  semantics  of  language,  the  network  representations 
distinguish  between  a  word  or  string  and  its  interpretation.  In  one  experiment,  the  statements 

( 1 )  A  WOMAN  IS  A  HUMAN 

(21  ’WOMAN  IS  SINGULAR 

were  input  to  the  system.  The  first  makes  a  claim  about  women:  the  second  makes  a  claim  about  the 
word  ’woman’,  as  indicated  by  the  quote.  Nodes  m4()  and  m50  of  Figure  11,  respectively,  represent  the 
propositions  expressed  by  these  statements.  The  concept  or  class  expressed  by  ‘WOMAN’  is  represented 
bv  node  b22:  the  entity  represented  by  node  b22  is  a  participant  in  the  subset -superset  proposition 
expressed  by  (1).  However,  in  the  representation  of  (2).  the  word  ‘WOMAN’  itself  is  the  entity  having 
the  property  SINGULAR. 


Additional  statements,  such  as: 

(R)  IF  THE  HEAD-NOUN  OF  A  NOUN-PHRASE  X  HAS  NUMBER  V.  THEN  X  HAS  NUMBER  V. 

were  input  to  the  system  to  demonstrate  the  use  of  a  subset  of  English  as  its  own  metalanguage  in 
building  up  the  system's  language  ability  from  its  primitive  predefined  language.  Figure  12  illustrates 
the  representation  of  the  system’s  interpretation  of  rule  (R)  as  well  as  the  representation  of  certain 
linguistic  relations:  Node  m87  represents  the  proposition  that  some  bounded  string  represented  by  vari¬ 
able  node  v4  is  in  the  category  HEAD-NOUN,  and  this  phrase  structure  is  represented  by  variable  node 
v.v  Node  m88  represents  that  the  phrase  structure  represented  by  node  v3  is  a  constituent  of  vl. 
which  represents  a  NOUN-PHRASE  structure.  As  soon  as  any  rule  such  as  (R)  is  parsed  and  inter 
preted.  it  is  immediately  available  for  use  in  subsequent  processing.  Thus,  the  system  is  continuouslv 
educable  and  can  use  its  language  as  its  own  metalanguage. 


4.7.  Temporal  Structure  of  Narrative. 

Michael  Almeida  is  using  SNePS  in  the  development  of  a  system  that  will  be  able  to  read  a  simple  nar¬ 
rative  text  and  construct  a  model  of  its  temporal  structure  l  Almeida  and  Shapiro  1984;  Almeida, 
forthcoming).  This  project  uses  an  event-based,  rather  than  a  proposition-based,  approach:  i.e,  inter¬ 
vals  and  points  of  time  are  associated  with  events  represented  as  objects  in  the  network  rather  than 
with  the  propositions  that  describe  them.  The  temporal  model  itself  consists  of  these  intervals  and 
points  of  time  related  to  one  another  by  such  relations  as  BEFORE.  AFTER.  DURING/CONTAINS,  etc. 

The  representation  of  the  following  short  narrative, 

John  arrived  at  the  house.  The  sun  was  setting.  He  rang  the  bell;  a  minute  later, 

Mary  opened  the  door. 

is  shown  in  Figure  13.  The  ARG-PRED-EVI  I  NT  case  frame  asserts  that  the  proposition  consisting  of 
the  argument  planted  to  by  the  ARG-arc  and  the  predicate  pointed  to  bv  the  PRED-au  describes  the 
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Figure  11.  Representation  of  the  interpretation  of  statements 
about  linguistic  and  non-linguistic  entities. 
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event  pointed  to  by  the  FVEN'T-arc.  Notice  that  the  predicates  are  classified  into  various  types.  This 
information  plays  an  important  role  in  the  temporal  analysis  of  a  text. 


NOW  is  a  reference  point  that  indicates  the  present  moment  of  the  narrative;  it  is  updated  as  the 
story  progresses  through  time.  NOW  is  implemented  as  a  variable  whose  current  value  is  indicated  in 
Figure  13  by  a  dotted  arrow.  Subscripts  are  used  in  the  figure  to  show  the  successive  values  of  NOW. 

The  BEFORE- AF’lhR  DURATION  case  frame  is  used  to  indicate  that  the  period  of  time  pointed 
to  bv  the  BEFORE-arc  temporally  precedes  the  period  of  time  pointed  to  by  the  AFTER-arc  by  the 
length  of  time  pointed  to  by  the  DURATION-arc.  These  durations  are  usually  not  known  precisely. 
The  value  t  stands  for  a  very  short  interval;  whenever  an  event  occurs  in  the  narrative  line,  it  has  the 
effect  of  moving  NOW  an  interval  of  c  bevond  it. 

The  DU  RING -CONTAINS  case  frame  is  used  to  indicate  that  the  period  of  time  pointed  to  by  the 
DURING-arc  is  during  (or  contained  in)  the  period  of  time  pointed  to  by  the  CON'TAlNS-arc.  Notice 
that  the  progressive  sentence,  “The  sun  was  setting",  created  an  event  that  contains  the  then-current 
NOW.  If  the  system  knows  about  such  things  as  sunsets,  then  it  should  infer  that  the  event  of  the 
sun's  setting  also  contains  John's  arrival,  his  ringing  of  the  bell,  and  probably  also  Mary’s  opening  of 
the  door. 

5.  CONCLUSION:  SNePS  AND  CASSIE  AS  SEMANTIC  NETWORKS. 

We  shall  conclude  by  looking  at  SNePS  from  the  perspective  of  Brachman's  discussions  of  structured 
inheritance  networks  such  as  kl.-ONF  and  hierarchies  of  semantic-network  formalisms  (Brachman 
1977,  1979). 

5.1.  Criteria  for  Semantic  Networks. 

Brachman  offers  six  criteria  for  semantic -networks: 

A  semantic  network  must  have  a  uniform  notation.  SNePS  provides  some  uniform  notation  with 
its  built-in  arc  labels  for  rules,  and  it  provides  a  uniform  procedure  for  users  to  choose  their  own  nota- 
tion. 

A  semantic  network  must  have  an  algorithm  for  encoding  in  formation.  This  is  provided  for  by 
the  interfaces  to  SNePS,  e.g.,  by  the  parser  component  of  our  ATN  parser-generator  that  takes  English 
sentences  as  input  and  produces  SNePS  networks  as  output. 

A  semantic  network  must  have  an  “ assimilation ”  mechanism  for  building  new  information  in 
terms  of  stored  information.  SNePS  provides  for  this  by  the  Uniqueness  Principle,  which  enforces 
node  sharing  during  network  building.  The  assimilation  is  demonstrated  by  the  generator  component 
of  our  ATN  parser-generator,  which  takes  SNePS  nodes  as  input  and  produces  English  output  express¬ 
ing  those  nodes:  Our  conversation  with  CASSIE  illustrated  this— the  node  built  to  represent  the  new 
fact,  ‘Lucy  is  sweet’,  is  expressed  in  terms  of  the  already  existing  node  for  Lucy  (who  had  previously- 
been  described  as  young)  by  ‘young  Lucy  is  sweet’. 

A  semantic  network  should  be  neutral  with  respect  to  network  formalisms  at  higher  levels  in 
the  Brachman  hierarchy.  SNePS  is  a  semantic  network  at  the  “logical”  level,  whereas  KL-ONE  is  at 
the  “epistemological”  level  and  CASSIE  is  (perhaps)  at  the  “conceptual”  level.  SNePS  is  neutral  in  the 
relevant  sense;  it  is  not  so  clear  whether  CASSIE  or  KL-ONE  are.  But  neutrality  at  higher  levels  may 
not  be  so  important;  a  more  important  issue  is  the  reasons  why  one  formalism  should  be  chosen  over 
another.  Several  possible  criteria  that  a  researcher  might  consider  are:  efficiency  (including  the  ease  of 
interfacing  with  other  modules;  e.g.,  our  ATN  parser-generator' has  been  designed  for  direct  interfacing 
with  SNePS),  psychological  adequacy  (irrelevant  for  SNePS,  but  relevant  to  some  degree  for  KL-ONE 
and  precisely  what  CASSIE  is  being  designed  for),  ontological  adequacy  (irrelevant  for  CASSIE — see 
below;  claimed  for  KL-ONE — but  see  below),  logical  adequacy  (guaranteed  for  SNePS,  because  of  its 
inference  package),  and  natural-language  adequacy  (a  feature  of  SNePS’s  interface  with  the  ATN 
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Figure  13.  SNePS  network  for  a  short  narrative. 


grammar). 

A  semantic  network  should  be  adequate  for  any  higher-level  network  formalism.  SNePS  meets 
this  nicely:  KL-ONE  can  be  implemented  in  SNePS  (Tranchell  1982). 

A  semantic  network  should  have  a  semantics.  That  has  been  one  of  the  goals  of  this  essay.  But 
it  should  be  observed  that  there  are  at  least  two  very  different  sorts  of  semantics.  In  SNePS.  nodes 
have  a  meaning  within  the  system  in  terms  of  their  Links  to  other  nodes;  they  have  a  meaning  for 
users  as  provided  by  the  nodes  at  the  heads  of  LEX  arcs.  Arcs,  on  the  other  hand,  only  have  meaning 
within  the  system,  provided  by  node-  and  path-based  inference  rules  (which  can  be  thought  of  as  pro¬ 
cedures  that  operate  on  the  arcs).  In  both  cases,  there  is  an  “internal”,  system’s  semantics  that  is  holis¬ 
tic  and  structural:  the  meaning  of  the  nodes  and  arcs  are  not  given  in  isolation,  but  in  terms  of  the 
entire  network.  This  sort  of  semantics  (which  actually  has  more  of  a  syntactic  flavor)  differs  from  a 
semantics  that  provides  links  to  an  external,  interpreting  system,  such  as  a  user  or  the  "world"— i.e„ 
links  between  the  network’s  way  of  representing  information  and  the  user's  way.  It  is  the  latter  sort 
of  semantics  that  we  provided  for  CASSIE,  above. 

5.2.  SNePS  and  CASSIE  vs.  KL-ONE. 

SNePS  and  CASSIE  can  be  compared  directly  to  KL-ONE.  First.  KL-ONE  is  an  inheritance- network 
formalism,  which  represents  concepts,  instances  of  concepts,  and  properties  and  relations  among  them. 
SNePS  is  a  propositional- network  formalism,  which  represents  propositions  and  their  constituents 
(individuals,  properties,  and  relations). 

But  SNePS  can  handle  inheritance,  in  two  ways:  We  have  already  seen  an  example  of  inheri¬ 
tance  by  path-based  inference  in  the  conversation  with  CASSIE.  In  that  example,  inheritance  could 
also  have  been  accomplished  through  node-based  inference  by.  e.g..  representing  ‘dogs  are  animals'  as  a 
universally-quantified  rule  rather  than  by  a  SUBCLASS-SUPERCLASS  case  frame.  That  is,  where  an 
inheritance  network  might  express  the  claim  that  dogs  are  animals  by  a  single  arc  (say,  a  subclass-arc ) 
from  a  dog-node  to  an  animal-node,  SNePS  could  express  it  by  a  proposition  (represented  by  node  ml  7 
in  Figure  4b). 

One  advantage  of  the  propositional  mode  of  representation  is  that  the  proposition  (ml 7)  express 
ing  tne  relationship  can  then  become  the  objective  of  a  proposition  representing  an  agent’s  belief  or  it 
can  become  the  antecedent  or  consequent  of  a  node-based  rule.  In  some  inheritance  networks,  this 
could  only  be  done  by  choosing  to  represent  the  entire  claim  by  either  the  dog-node,  the  animal-node, 
the  subclass-arc,  or  (perhaps)  the  gntire  structure  consisting  of  the  two  nodes  and  the  arc.  The  first 
two  options  seem  incorrect;  the  third  and  fourth  either  introduce  an  anomaly  into  the  representation 
(since  arcs  can  then  point  either  to  nodes  or  to  other  arcs  or  to  structures),  or  it  reduces  to  what  SNePS 
does:  SNePS,  in  effect,  trades  in  the  single  arc  for  a  node  with  two  outgoing  arcs.  In  this  way,  the  arcs 
of  inheritance  networks  become  information-bearing  nodes,  and  the  semantic  network  system  becomes 
a  propositional  one. 

Second,  KI.-ONE  uses  “epistemologically  primitive  links".  But  why  does  KL-ONE  use  the  partic¬ 
ular  set  of  links  that  it  does,  and  not  some  other  set;  i.e.,  what  is  the  ontological  justification  for  KL 
ONE's  links0  There  have  been  many  philosophical  and  logical  theories  of  the  relations  of  the  One  to 
the  Many  (part-whole,  member-set-superset,  instance-concept,  individual -species -genus,  object-Platomc 
Form,  etc.).  KL-ONE’s  only  motivation  seems  to  be  as  a  computationally  efficient  theory  that  clarifies 
the  nature  of  inheritance  networks;  but  it  does  not  pretend  to  ontological  or  psychological  adequacy. 
Indeed,  it  raises  almost  as  many  questions  as  it  hopes  to  answer.  For  example,  in  KL-ONE,  instances  of 
a  general  concept  seem  to  consist  of  instances  of  the  attributes  of  the  general  concept,  each  of  which 
instances  have  instances  of  the  values  of  those  attributes.  But  this  begs  important  philosophical  ques 
tions  about  the  relations  between  properties  of  concepts  (or  of  f  orms,  or  of  ...  )  and  properties  of  indi¬ 
viduals  falling  under  those  concepts  (or  participating  in  those  Forms,  or  ...  ;  some  of  these  issues  are 
discussed  in  Brachman  1983.  but  not  from  a  philosophical  point  of  view):  Are  thev  the  same  proper- 
ties’*  Are  the  latter  “instances"  of  the  former0  Are  there  such  things  as  concepts  (or  Forms,  or  ...  )  of 
properties0  And  do  instance  nodes  represent  individuals’  I*,  thev  represent  individual  concepts0  (Cl. 
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Brachman  1977:  148.) 

Now,  on  the  one  hand,  CASSIE’s  arcs  are  also  taken  to  be  “primitive”;  but  they  are  justified  by 
the  Meinongian  philosophy  of  mind  briefly  sketched  out  above  and  explored  in  depth  in  the  references 
cited.  On  the  other  hand,  SNePS's  arcs,  by  contrast  to  both  CASSIE’s  and  KL-ONE’s,  are  not  restricted 
to  any  particular  set  of  primitives:  We  believe  that  the  interpretation  of  a  particular  use  of  SNePS 
depends  on  the  user's  world-view';  the  user  should  not  be  required  to  conform  to  ours. 

And,  unlike  KL-ONE,  the  entities  in  CASSIE’s  ontology  are  not  to  be  taken  as  representing  things 
in  the  world;  CASSIE’s  ontology  is  an  epistemological  ontology  (cf.  Rapaport  1976:  145-49)  of  the 
(purely  intensional)  items  that  enable  a  cognitive  agent  to  have  beliefs  (about  the  w'orld)— a  theory  of 
what  there  must  be  in  order  for  a  cognitive  agent  to  have  beliefs  (about  what  there  is). 
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ABSTRACT 


SNePS  is  a  powerful!  knowledge  representation  system  which  allows  multiple  beliefs  (beliefs 
from  multiple  agents,  contradictory  beliefs,  hypothetical  beliefs)  to  be  simultaneously 
represented,  and  performs  both  forward  and  backward  reasoning  within  sets  of  these  beliefs. 
SNeBR,  described  in  this  paper,  is  a  belief  revision  package  available  in  SNePS.  SNeBR  relies  on 
a  logic  developed  to  support  belief  revision  systems,  the  SWM  system,  and  its  implementation 
relies  on  the  manipulation  of  assumptions,  rather  than  justifications,  as  is  common  in  other 
belief  revision  systems.  The  first  aspect  guarantees,  among  other  things,  that  every  proposition 
in  SNeBR  is  associated  with  those  (and  only  those)  hypotheses  from  which  it  was  derived;  The 
second  aspect  enables  it  to  effectively  switch  reasoning  contexts  and  to  avoid  having  to  “mark" 
every  proposition  which  should  not  be  considered  by  the  knowledge  base  retrieval  operation. 
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INTRODUCTION 


SNePS  (Semantic  Network  Processing  System)  [Shapiro  79a]  is  a  powerfull  knowledge 
representation  system  which  allows  multiple  beliefs  (beliefs  from  multiple  agents,  contradic¬ 
tory  beliefs,  hypothetical  beliefs)  to  be  simultaneously  represented,  and  performs  both  forward 
and  backward  reasoning  within  sets  of  these  beliefs.  In  this  paper,  we  discuss  SNeBR  (SNePS 
Belief  Revision),  a  belief  revision  system  available  in  SNePS. 

Belief  revision  systems  are  Al  programs  that  can  detect  and  recover  from  contradictions. 
Belief  revision  systems  have  been  implemented  by  several  researchers  (e.g.,  [Doyle  79;  Martins 
S3;  McAllester  80;  Steels  80]).  It  has  been  argued  that  a  belief  revision  system  relying  on  the 
manipulation  of  assumptions'  has  multiple  advantages  over  one  relying  in  the  manipulation  of 
justifications2  [Martins  83],  [Martins  and  Shapiro  83],  [deKleer  84].  A  difficulty  associated  with 
assumption-based  belief  revision  systems  is  that  it  must  be  possible  to  compute  exactly  which 
assumptions  underlie  a  given  proposition.  SNeBR  relies  on  the  manipulation  of  assumptions, 
and  is  based  on  a  logic,  the  SWM  system,  which  guarantees  that  every  proposition  is  associated 
with  exactly  every  hypothesis  used  in  its  derivation3 

In  this  paper  we  briefly  introduce  SNeBR  and  its  underlying  system,  SWM,  and  show  an 
example  obtained  using  SNeBR.  SNeBR  is  fully  implemented  in  Franz  Lisp,  running  on  YAX- 
1 1  Systems 

THE  SWM  SYSTEM  -  THEORETICAL  FOUNDATIONS 

The  SWM4  system  [Martins  83]  is  the  logical  system  that  provides  the  theoretical  founda¬ 
tions  for  SNeBR.  It  is  looselv  based  on  the  relevance  logic  systems  of  [Anderson  and  Belnap  75] 
and  [Shapiro  and  Wand  76].  Distinguishing  features  of  SWM  include  recording  dependencies  of 

'These  systems  associate  each  proposition  with  the  hvpotheses  (non -derived  propositions)  that  underlie  it. 

^These  systems  associate  each  proposition  w  ith  the  propositions  that  directly  originated  it. 

SWM  guarantees  much  more  than  jus;  this,  see  [Martins  83], 

4  At  ter  Shapir  .  Wand  and  M..r:mo. 
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wffs,  not  allowing  irrelevancies  to  be  introduced,  and  providing  for  dealing  with  contradic¬ 
tions. 

SWM  deals  with  objects  called  supported  wff  s.  Supported  wffs  are  of  the  form  F  I  r.a.p, 
in  which  F  is  a  wff  (xvell  formed  formula),  r  (the  origin  tag;  is  an  element  of  the  set  {hvp, 
der,  ext),  a  (the  origin  set)  is  a  set  of  hypotheses,  and  p  (the  restriction  set)  is  a  set  of  sets  of 
hypotheses.  The  origin  set  contains  all  the  hypotheses  which  were  actually  used  m  the  deriva¬ 
tion  of  F.  The  origin  lag  tells  whether  F  is  an  hypotheses  iT=hvp).  a  normally  derived  wff 
(•p=der)  or  a  wff  with  an  extended  origin  set  (r=-ext)\  The  restriction  set  contains  sets  of 
hypotheses,  each  of  which  when  unioned  with  the  hypotheses  in  the  origin  set  forms  a  set 
which  is  known  to  be  inconsistent  /’ 

The  rules  of  inference  of  the  SWM  system  (see.  for  example  [Martins  and  Shapiro  84]), 
guarantee  that: 

1.  The  origin  set  of  a  supported  wff  contains  every  hypothesis  that  was  used  in  its  deriva¬ 
tion. 

2.  The  origin  set  of  a  supported  wff  contains  only  the  h vpotheses  that  were  used  in  its 
derivation. 

3.  The  restriction  set  of  a  supported  wff  records  every  set  know  n  to  be  inconsistent  with 
the  wffs  origin  set. 

4.  The  application  of  rules  of  inference  is  blocked  if  the  resulting  wff  wouiu  have  an  origin 
set  known  to  be  inconsistent. 

CONTEXTS  AND  BELIEF  SPACES 

Inis  utter  case  wi4.  hot  he  J is*,  ussed  m  tms  pupe:  and  van  he  locoid  ;:i  M.irt.n^  S  V  and  Mart.r.s  and  Shapiro 

84l. 

'  An  inconsistent  set  is  j  set  from  which  a  contradiction  ma\  he  derived  A  set  iv  known  to  hrj  inconsistent  if  ;*  ls 
an  inconsistent  set  and  c  ntradicti  l  os  derived  front  it 
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SNeBR  relies  on  the  notions  of  context  and  belief  space.  A  context  is  a  set  of  hypotheses. 
A  context  determines  a  Belief  Space  (BS)  which  is  the  set  of  all  the  hypotheses  defining  the 
context  and  all  the  propositions  which  were  derived  from  them.  Within  SWM,  the  proposi¬ 
tions  in  a  given  BS  are  characterized  by  having  an  origin  set  which  is  contained  in  the  context. 

Any  query  to  the  network  is  associated  with  a  context.  When  answering  the  query 
SNeBR  only  considers  the  propositions  in  the  network  which  belong  to  the  BS  defined  by  that 
context. 

NON-STANDARD  CONNECTIVES 

SNePS  has  a  a  powerful  set  of  non-standard  connectives  [Shapiro  79a.  79b;  Martins  and 
Shapiro,  forthcoming].  The  disadvantage  in  using  the  standard  connectives  (  a,  v.  relates 
to  the  fact  that  all  the  connectives,  except  negation,  are  binary  and  therefore  expressing  sen¬ 
tences  about  sets  of  propositions  becomes  cumbersome.  For  example,  suppose  that  given  three 
propositions,  say  A,  B  and  C,  we  wanted  to  express  the  fact  that  exactly  one  of  them  is  true. 
Using  the  standard  connectives  this  would  be  done  as  (Aa-*Ba-'C)  v  (->AaBa-«C)  v 
1-'Aa->BaC),  which  is  lengthy  and  difficult  to  read.  Sentences  involving  more  than  three  pro¬ 
positions  are  even  more  complicated  and  tins  type  of  sentence  often  occurs  in  some  of  the 
intended  applications.  The  SNePS  connectives  generalize  the  standard  logical  connectives  to 
take  sets  of  propositions.  In  this  paper  we  discuss  two  of  them:  and-or  and  thresh. 

And-or  is  a  connective  which  generalizes  -<  (not),  a  (and),  v  (or),  e  (exclusive  or).  ; 
(nand)  and  1  (nor).  And-or,  written  nf  takes  as  arguments  a  set  of  n  propositions.  The  pro¬ 
position  represented  by  the  wff  „,APj . /!r;  1  asserts  that  there  is  a  relevant  connection 

between  P  j . P n  such  that  at  least  i  and  at  most  j  of  them  must  simultaneously  be  true. 

In  other  words,  if  n-i  arguments  of  r,J  are  false,  then  the  remaining  i  have  to  be  true  and  if 
j  arguments  of  n,J  are  true  then  the  remaining  n-j  have  to  be  false.  That  and-or  is  some  of 

f  "r  example,  exaitlv  h\e  tut  a?  ton  prop>»v;:i-,':;s  arc  true  keter  1.1  :!>.  se^ti-'n  -ar.  NCiectin^  between  alternatives. 
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the  generalizations  that  we  claim  can  be  seen  by  the  following: 
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Thresh  generalizes  equivalence  to  take  a  set  of  arguments.  Thresh,  written  .  takes  as 
arguments  a  set  of  n  propositions.  The  proposition  represented  by  the  wff  nfiPj-- 


P  ) 
n 


asserts  that  there  is  a  relevant  connection  between  F  . . P  such  that  either  fewer  than  i  of 

1  n 

them  are  true  or  they  all  are  true.  In  other  words,  if  at  least  i  of  the  arguments  of  .  are  true 
then  all  the  remaining  arguments  have  to  be  true  and  if  i-1  arguments  of  n-  are  true  and  at 
least  one  is  false,  then  the  remaining  arguments  have  to  be  false.  Equivalence  is  expressed  by 
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The  SNePS  inference  system  has  the  following  characteristics:  it  allows  both  backward 
and  forward  inference  to  be  performed:  every  deduction  rule8  in  the  network  may  be  used  in 
either  backward  or  forward  inference  or  both;  when  a  deduction  rule  is  used  it  is  activated 
and  remains  that  way  until  explicit  de-activated  by  the  user,  the  activated  rules  are  assembled 
into  a  set  of  processes,  called  an  active  connection  graph  (acg)  [McKay  and  Shapiro  80],  which 
carry  out  the  inferences;  the  acg  also  stores  all  the  results  generated  by  the  activated  rules;  if 
during  some  deduction,  the  inference  system  needs  some  of  the  rules  activated  during  a 

hVt  use  the  term  deduction  rule  to  refer  to  anv  proposition  which  has  either  a  connective  or  a  quantifier  (or 
both).  A  deduction  rule  is  a  statement  in  the  obiect  lan^ua^e.  and  can  be  considered  j  recipe,  plan  or  heuristic  for  dens 
inp  new  information  from  old  information. 
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previous  deduction  it  uses  their  results  directly  instead  of  re-deriving  them  [Shapiro,  Martins 
and  McKay  82]. 

There  are  two  main  concepts  involved  in  the  implementation  of  the  inference  package: 
pattern-matching  and  the  use  of  procedural  (or  active!  versions  of  deduction  rules. 

The  pattern-matching  process  is  given  a  piece  of  the  network  (either  to  be  deduced  in 
backward  inference  or  added  in  forward  inference)  and  a  context,  and  locates  relevant  deduc¬ 
tion  rules  in  the  BS  defined  by  the  context.  Such  deduction  rules  are  then  “compiled"  into  a  set 
of  processes  which  are  given  to  a  multi  processing  system  for  execution.  The  multi- processing 
system  used  by  SNePS,  called  MULTI  [McKay  and  Shapiro  80]'J.  is  a  LISP  based  system  mainlv 
consisting  of  a  simple  evaluator,  a  scheduler  and  system  primitives.  The  evaluator  continu¬ 
ously  executes  processes  from  a  process  queue  until  the  queue  becomes  empty:  the  scheduler 
inserts  processes  into  the  process  queue;  system  primitives  include  functions  for  creating 
processes,  scheduling  processes  and  for  manipulating  local  variables  or  registers.  Every  process 
has  a  name  which  defines  the  action  the  process  will  perform  and  also  has  a  continuation  link 
naming  the  process  that  is  to  be  scheduled  for  activation  after  it  has  completed  its  job.  There 
are  MULTI  processes  to  perform  the  following  tasks:  To  match  a  given  structure  against  the 
network  in  the  BS  defined  by  some  context;  To  receive  answers  and  to  remember  all  the 
answers  received.  To  perform  the  elimination  of  the  main  connective  ot  a  deduction  rule:  etc. 

For  a  detailed  description  of  the  processes  and  the  form  of  the  acg  built  during  inference 
refer  to  [McKay  and  Shapiro  80],  [Martins  S3]  and  [Shapiro  Martins  and  McKay  82]. 

AN  ANNOTATED  EXAMPLE  -  SELECTING  BETWEEN  ALTERNATIVES 

We  present  an  example  of  person-machine  interaction  by  showing  how  SNeBR  obtains 
the  solution  to  the  puzzle,  named  “The  Woman  Freeman  Will  Marrv",  from  [Summers  72].  A 

“The  multi  processing  approach  was  influenced  H-th  K  K.ip...:-x  nr  ulu.er  consumer  mode;  [Kaplan.  7.t]  and  h\ 
Wand's  frame  mode!  comnuMUAr.  [Wand  *’4j 
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characteristic  of  this  puzzle  is  that  there  is  no  straightforward  path  from  the  propositions  in 


the  puzzle's  statement  to  the  puzzle's  solution.  In  solving  this  puzzle  one  has  to  raise 


hypotheses,  reason  from  them  and  if  a  contradiction  is  detected  replace  some  of  those 


hypotheses  and  resume  the  reasoning.  The  statement  of  the  puzzle  is  as  follows: 


Freeman  knows  five  women:  Ada,  Bea,  Cyd,  Deb  and  Eve.  The  women  are  m  two  age  brackets: 
three  women  are  under  30  and  two  women  are  over  30.  Two  women  are  teachers  and  the  oth¬ 
er  three  women  are  secretaries.  Ada  and  Cyd  are  in  the  same  age  bracket.  Deb  and  Eve  are  in 
different  ace  brackets.  Bea  and  Eve  have  the  same  occupation.  Cvd  and  Deh  have  different  oc¬ 
cupations.  O:  the  five  women.  Freeman  will  marry  the  teacher  over  3 •>.  Who  wili  Freeman 


Figure  1  shows  the  representation  of  every  proposition  in  the  puzzle's  statement.10  The 


wffs  are  described  in  a  language  called  SNePSLOG  [McKay  and  Martins  Si]  which  is  a  logic 


programming  interface  to  SNePS.  Assertions  and  rules  written  in  SNePSLOG  are  stored  as 


structures  in  the  SNePS  network:  SNePSLOG  queries  are  translated  into  top-down  deduction 


requests  to  the  inference  system;  output  from  the  inference  is  translated  into  SNePSLOG  for¬ 


mulas  for  printing  to  the  user. 


In  Figure  1  we  represent  the  following  propositions:  There  are  five  women.  Ada.  Bea. 


Cyd,  Deb  and  live  (wffl,  wff2,  wff3,  wff4,  wff5).  Three  women  are  under  ,30  (wffl2)n  and 


two  women  are  over  ,30  f  wffl  S).  Everv  woman  is  either  undpr  ,30  or  over  30  (wff27).,:  Two 


women  are  teachers  (wff.33)  and  the  other  three  women  are  secretaries  (wff,39).  The  the  in  the 


previous  sentence  conveys  the  information  that  no  woman  is  both  a  teacher  and  a  secretary, 


represented  by  wff4S.  Ada  and  Cyd  are  in  the  same  age  bracket  (wff53).  Deb  and  Eve  are  in 


’'The  numbers  associated  with  the  wfis  relate  to  the  number  of  the  node  which  represents  the  w  if  in  the  net 


"With  this  proposition  tit  c.,m  see  the  advantage  of  the  SNePS  connectives  With  the  standard  connectives  this 
proposition  wou»d  be  expressed  m  the  following  wav:  (  -age(  Ada.u -A* a  -age*  Be.i.u  -o'  '>  a  aged  vd.u -,V  >  a 


age1 1  >cb,u > :  a  age*  Eve.u >);v  (  -age'  Ada.u  a  agefBea.u  -3<>)  a  -aged  vd.u -3(  1 '  a  age(  fvb.u -.V> :  a 

aged \e.u ->*•  -  -*.ige'  Ada.u ->  •<  a  age*  Bea.u -.V*)  a  aged  'vd.u >  a  age  l>eKu-V"  a  age*. Ive.u -3o:i * 

(  age1'  Ada.u a  age1  Bea.u  -.V *  a  age* (  vd.u  a  aged>b,u -.V>»  a  -age*, tve.u -.KHiv  (age*  Ada.u a 

age<  Bea.u  - >  >  a  ageddd.u-V  a  age1  Deb.u  -X>)  a  age(Eve.u (age1  Ada.u -y>  a  -age(  Bea.u -.*»!  a 

aged  dd.u -o' ’  a  age1 1  leh.u -v  ■  a  aged  \ e.u -.Vi)*'  (age(  Ada.u  -3*  »■  a  agedk...u-o»  a  aged  \d.u-o**  r 
aged>eb.u » 1  a  aged  ve.u-.Voiv  (jge  Ada.u -.Vn  a  age(Bea.u  a  »aged  \d.u-.*>  a  -age  l  >eb.u a 

age( Eve.u -V>)) v  (age(  Ada.u -  a  age* Bea.u -.V))  a  -aged'yd.u  -30)  a  aged )eb.u  - 3o >  a  -agei  Eve.u  - .Viiu 
(age1  Ada.u -o’ *  a.  agedWa.u  -  *  >'■  a  aged  'vd.u  ~y  ••  a  -age(  l>b.u -30)  a  -aged  \  t\u  -  o' 

'‘This  mrornat;  ^n  is  imp.uit.s  contained  in  the  statement  of  the  pu.vie. 
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wffl  :  W omani  Ada) 


wff  2  : 
wff3  : 
wff  4  : 
wff  5  : 
wff  1 2 
wff  18 
wff  27 
wff  3  3 

wff  3^ 

wff  48 
wff  53 
wff  58 
wff  63 
wff  68 
wff  79 


wff8S 


W  omani  Bea) 

WomaniCvd ) 

W omani  Deb) 

Woman'  Eve) 

:  < iag e(  Adaji2>0),agei  BeajxM)).agei CydxiM)  i.agci  DebjiM > ).agei  EvejuM ) ) ) 
:  o~  (agei  Ada,oiO),agei  BeajoM)),age(Cyd  ,oM ) hagei  Deb.oM ) ).agei  Eve.oM))) 

:  VxH’omc3n(a:)-»i{(ag^(i'j/30).<3g^,i.o3())) 

:  <,yiu>or  keriAdajeacher),worker\Beajeachei  i.wor  keACydjeacher 
worked, Debjeacher )%worked EveJeacher  ) ) 

:  < ;;( worker)  Eve  jeer  etary),workeri  Deb. secret  ary  hworkcdCyd.. secret  ary), 
wor  keriBea jeer  eiary),worked  Ada.  secret  ary)) 

:  Vi  x)W omani x) -* :\(wor kedxjecretary ),wor ked  xjeacher)) 

:  V(x)~,  jiagei  Adaj;),age(Cydj)) 

:  Vix)2liage(Debji),age(Evejc)) 

:  V(  x ji  worked  Beajckworked  Eve  a)) 

:  wotkedCya  jc ), worked Deb,x ) ) 

:  M'(  2dageiAda,o2>0),workedAdajeacher)'\ 

zliage(Bea,o2iQ), worked  Beajeacher)), 

age(Cyd,o30 ),worker(Cyd J eacher ) ), 

:Siagei  Deb,o3iO),worked  Debjeacher)). 

:f(age(  Eve.o30),worked  EveJeacher)')) 

:  Vix)-,  jimarryiE reemanjj),2<iage{x.oM)).wor  keri  xjeacher))) 

Figure  1 

Propositions  in  the  network 


different  are  orackets  (wff5S).  Bea  and  live  have  the  same  ix.t.upution  <\v.rtf>3'.  Cvd  .md  I  >e> 
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have  different  occupations  (wff68).  Exactly  one  woman  over  30  is  a  teacher  (wff79).  Free¬ 
man  will  marry  the  teacher  over  30  (wff88). 

To  solve  the  puzzle  we  raise  hypotheses  about  the  ages  and  professions  of  the  women  and 
ask  S\eBR  to  deduce  who  Freeman  will  marry  under  those  assumptions.  If  the  hypotheses 
raised  are  consistent  with  the  puzzle's  statement  the  desired  answer  will  be  returned,  other¬ 
s',  lse  a  contradiction  will  be  detected  and  SNeiiR  will  guide  us  in  discarding  hypotheses. 

wffo  :  (wff  5 .wff  4 ,w ff  3,u> ff  2 .wff  1 )  i  hyp3  wff6}  ,{> 

wff 89  :  ,  w ff  88 .wff  19. wff  68 .u> ff  6Xwff  58 .wff  Sl.wff  48 ,u>ff  29. wff  33, 

'wff  21. wff  1 8 .wff  12)'  hy p.{  wff 891  .{ } 

wffl3  :  a  get  Ada,o  30)  I  hyp.i  wff  131  ,{"} 

wff  15  :  ageiCyd.chO) 1  hyp,(wffl5t  ,il 

wff28  :  workeri  Adaxeacher)  \  hyp,iwff28t  ,11 

wff31  :  workers  Debieacher)  hvp.{wff3l! 

Figure  2 

Hypotheses  raised 

l.  smg  the  propositions  described  in  Figure  1,  we  bull'  into  the  network  the  hypotheses 
represented  in  Figure  2,  The  hypothesis  represented  bv  wffb  states  that  there  are  five  women 
and  names  those  women,  and  the  hypothesis  represented  bv  wff89  asserts  all  the  specific  infor¬ 
mation  pertaining  these  women  and  their  relationship  with  Freeman.  The  hypotheses 
represented  b\  wff  13.  wff  15,  wff2S.  and  wff 51  define  the  ages  and  professions  of  the 
women.1  Suppose  that  we  ask  who  Freeman  will  marrv  under  the  BS  defined  bv  the  context 

in. it  spr;. ::  vint1  th*  o!  :w.'  u  ■  i  »mo,e;c ! \  determines  the  «u o!  the  fcve  w  me:.. 

sr*e  h  \;n;  the  names  ot  the  tun  women  wn.'  are  teachers  comnie'e:\  oeternnr.es  the  prr: essi.T.  o!  the  r\  e 
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iwfF6,  wfF13,  wff  15,  wff28,  wflF31.  wff  89).  In  this  BS  there  is  no  assertion  about  who  Free 
man  will  marry  but  wff88  mav  enable  its  deduction.  SNeBk  sets  up  two  sub-goals,  hndmg 
who  is  over  30  and  finding  who  is  a  teacher  (Figure  3J. 


1  wonder  if  marryi  Ft  eeman.whc) 

holds  within  the  BS  defined  by  the  context  (wff31  wfT28  wffl5  wffl3  wffgd  wff'oi 
let  me  try  to  use  the  rule  V(x)-,  j\marry(I-  reemanj).,;  iageix,oM)).u:or ken  xjeaciier . 
1  wonder  if  age(x,o30( 

holds  within  the  BS  denned  by  the  context  lwff31  wfF2S  wffl5  wffl3  wfiS1-'  wfio 
1  know  age(Cyd,o30 ) 

I  know  age(Ada,o30) 

I  w'onder  if  workerixjeacher ) 

holds  within  the  BS  defined  by  the  context  (wff31  wff28  wffl5  wffl3  wffSd  wfio 
1  know  workeriDebjeacher) 

I  know  workeriAdajeacher) 

since  workeri  Adajeacher)  and  ageiAda,o30)  1  infer  marryi Freeman. Ada  ' 

Figure  3 

Ada  and  Cvd  are  over  30;  Ada  and  Deb  are  teachers 
Freeman  will  marry  Ada 


Figure  3,  shows  SNeBR’s  deduction  that  Freeman  will  marry  Ada.  The  inference  does 
not  stop  here,  however,  since  there  are  several  processes  still  waiting  for  answers  and  SNeBR 
reports  inferences  as  shown  in  Figure  4. 
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since  agei  Aa’a.oJO)  and  ageCyd.o 30  1 

1  infer  ^agei  Bea.oiQ))  ]QiageiDeb.o3U)1  ^  agei  Eve £>30)) 


since  not  ageiEve&3 0)  I  infer  ageiDeb.o30) 


Figure  4 

Bea,  Deb  and  Eve  are  not  oxer  3  * 
Deb  is  over  3<  1 


Alter  the  deduction  of  the  information  shown  in  Figure  4.  a  contradiction  is  detected 
(Figure  5?.  A  contradiction  will  be  detected  by  SNefiR  when  one  of  the  following  conditions 
occurs:  1  )  Nodes  representing  contradictory  wffs  are  built  into  the  BS  under  consideration:14 
'2!  Information  gathered  by  a  connective  elimination  process  shows  that  a  rule  is  invalidated 
b\  the  data  in  the  BS. 

In  our  example  this  latter  case  occurs:  there  exists  one  pnvess  to  deduce  miormation 
using  the  rule  <  r(  age<  Ada.o30),age(  Bea.o30),ageiCyd.o3< >).agc\  Dcb,o30),ag(*.  Eve,o3(>))  which 
gathers  that  there  are  three  women  who  are  over  30  (Ada.  Cvd  and  Deb). 
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WARNING! 

Contradiction  detected  in  the  following  and-or 

^agei  Ada.o30),age(  Bea,o30),age(Cyd,o30),age(  Deb,o30  i.agei  live. o  30 ) ) 

More  true  arguments  than  max. 

Arguments  in  wrong  number  agei  Ada,o 30)  age(Cyd,o30 )  age( Deb.o3 0) 

You  have  the  following  options: 

1.  Continue  anyway,  knowing  that  a  contradiction  is  derivable: 

2.  Re-start  the  exact  same  request  in  a  different  context  which  is  not  inconsistent; 

3.  Drop  the  request  altogether. 

Do  vou  want  to  continue  anyway0 


Do  you  want  to  re-start  the  request  in  a  new  context" 


=  ><=  ves 


Figure  5 

A  contradiction  is  detected 


Upon  detecting  the  contradiction  SNeBR  gives  the  options  of  continuing  the  reasoning 


within  the  inconsistent  BS,’*  modifying  the  current  context  in  order  to  obtain  a  consistent  BS 


or  giving  up  the  request.  In  our  example,  we  decided  to  restore  consistency  causing  the  ;r:tera. 


tion  shown  in  Figures  6  and  7.1 
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tnrr,  .1  t.  niradtcticn  anything  car,  he  Jerked  d.*  not  arise. 


|r  Note  that  the  restriction  set  of  this  extender  wt*  has  the  set  w3l>  .  meaning  that  \s  h  1  v  wh  ?S.  wtfS1* 
wft  1  ^ -  is  a  set  k  \v  r.  to  be  inconsistent. 
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In  order  to  make  the  context  consistent  you  must  delete  some  hypotheses  from  the  set 
(wff  13  wff!5  wff  89; 

You  are  now  entering  a  package  that  will  enable  you  to  delete  some  hypotheses  from  this  set 

Do  you  want  to  take  a  look  at  wffl3  ? 

=  >  <=  n 

There  are  5  propositions  depending  on  wff  13  :  (wff97  wffl6  wff93  wff°l  wff90) . 

Do  you  want  to  look  at  [a]ll  of  them,  [s]ome  of  them,  or  [njone'1 
=  >  <  =  a 

^marryi  Freeman, Eve))  j  ext,{  wff  1 3,wff28,wff  89}  .({wff  15M 


What  do  you  want  to  do  with  wf!T3  0 

[discard  from  the  context.  [k]eep  in  the  context,  [u]ndecided.  [qjuit  this  package 
=  >  <=  d 

Do  vou  want  to  take  a  look  at  wffl5  0 
=  >  e  =  Y 

ageiCyd.o30)  I  hyp.{wffl5}  ,{<w'ffl3,wffS9}} 

There  are  2  propositions  depending  on  wffl5  :  (wfflb  wtf°l  >  . 

Do  you  want  to  look  at  [a ]l  1  of  them,  [sjome  of  them,  or  [njone0 
=  >  s  =  n 

What  do  you  want  to  do  with  wffl5  0 

[discard  from  the  context.  [k]eep  in  the  context.  [u]ndecided.  [qjuit  this  package 
=  >  <  =  d 

IT'  vou  want  to  take  a  look  at  wff89  ? 

=  ><>  n 

There  are  8  propositions  depending  on  wff89  : 

(wff97  wff95  w ffl 6  wfF94  wff93  wff92  wfF91  wff9(»  . 

Do  you  want  to  look  at  [ajll  of  them,  [sjome  of  them,  or  [njone"1 
=  ><  =  n 

What  dt'  you  want  to  do  with  wff89  ° 

[djiscard  from  the  context,  [kjeep  in  the  context,  [ujndecided.  [qjuit  this  package 
=  ><  =  k 


Figure  6 

Inspecting  the  inconsistent  hypotheses 


figure  6  shows  the  inspection  of  the  hypotheses  that  are  responsible  lor  the  contradiction. 
Although  the  context  under  c-  'nsideration  is  the  set  {wffb.  wff  13.  wff  1 5.  wlf  28.  wtf31.  wtfSb, 
onlv  the  hypotheses  represented  bv  wffl3.  wffl5  and  wfF89  were  used  in  the  derivation  of 
the  contradiction  and  thus  thex  are  the  onlv  ones  whose  chance  will  restore  consistency.  The 
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SWM  system  guarantees  that  removing  exactly  one  of  them  will  generate  a  context  which  is 
not  known  to  be  inconsistent.  We  keep  the  hypothesis  concerning  the  statement  of  the  puzzle 
(wff89)  and  discard  the  hypotheses  concerning  the  women's  ages  (wffl3  and  wffl5);  We  also 
enter  new  hypotheses  concerning  the  women's  ages  (Figure  7). 


Tne  .  blowing  (not  known  to  be  inconsistent)  set  of  hypotheses  was  also  part  of  the 
c.  nte'.t  where  the  contradiction  was  derived:  (wftol  wti2S  who) 

Do  you  want  to  inspect  or  discard  some  of  them0 
=  >  <  =  n 


Do  you  want  to  add  some  new  hypotheses0 
=  ><:=  v 

Hnter  an  hypothesis  using  SNePSLOG 
=  ><  =  age(  Bca.oMl ) 

Do  you  want  to  enter  another  hypothesis0 
=  ><=  y 

hnter  an  hypothesis  using  SNePSLOG 
=  >  <  =  agc(  Deb.o30) 

1A>  you  want  to  enter  another  hypothesis0 
=  ><=  n 


Figure  7 

Adding  new  hypotheses 


After  resolving  the  contradiction  the  inference  resumes  (Figure  8).  In  this  case  there  is 
no  further  contradiction  detected  and  SNeBR  reports  that  Freeman  will  marry  Deb  and  will 
not  marrv  Ada.  Bea.  ('yd  nor  five. 
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I  wonder  if  mar ryi  Freeman,. who) 

holds  within  the  BS  defined  by  the  context  twtfld  wfflb  wffb  wff28  wfF31  wffSd) 

1  know  ageiDeb.oM)) 

I  know  age(Bea,o30 ) 

1  know  workeriDebjeacher) 

I  know  workeriAdajeacher) 

since  ijtageKDefc.o  30  ),u>or£er( Debjeacher  )) 

I  infer  mar  ryi Freeman, Deb) 

since  age(Bea.o3Q)  and  ageiDeb.oZ 0) 

I  infer  iage(Eve.o30 ))  }§iage(Cyd.o?>0 ))  \ftagei  Ada,o30)) 
since  not  :l(age(Eve,o30),worker{Eveueacher)) 

I  infer  $marry(Freeman,Eve)) 

Figure  8 

Freeman  will  marry  Deb 
I've.  Cyd  and  Ada  are  not  ox  er  30 
Freeman  will  not  marry  Fve 

CONCLUDING  REMARKS 

We  discussed  SNeBR,  the  belief  revision  system  used  by  SNePS:  briefly  described  some  of 
the  concepts  of  the  logic  that  underlies  SNeBR;  and  showed  an  example.  The  example 
presented  was  obtained  from  an  actual  run  just  by  slightly  changing  the  syntax  of  the  propo¬ 
sitions. 

SNeBR  is  implemented  in  SNePS.  a  power!  ull  knowledge  representation  system.  A  dis 

tinguishing  characteristic  o!  SNeBR  is  that  it  is  based  on  a  log;.,  designed  with  the  goal  oi  sup 

2d  1 


porting  belief  revision  systems.  SWM  associates  each  proposition  with  all  the  hypotheses  used 
in  its  derivation  and  with  all  the  hypotheses  with  which  it  is  known  to  be  incompatible  The 
SWM  formalism  guarantees  that  (1)  The  origin  set  of  a  supported  wff  contains  every  proposi¬ 
tion  that  was  used  in  its  derivation.  (2)  The  origin  set  of  a  supported  wff  only  contains  the 
hypotheses  that  were  used  in  its  derivation.  (3)  The  restriction  set  of  a  supported  wff  records 
every  set  known  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  wff’s  origin  set.  (4)  The  application  of  the  rules 
of  inference  is  blocked  if  the  resulting  wff  w'ould  have  an  origin  set  known  to  be  inconsistent. 

In  SNeBR.  propositions  are  represented  by  SNePS  network  nodes  and  are  indexed  by 
(linked  with)  the  hypotheses  in  their  origin  set  and  the  sets  in  their  restriction  set. 


The  queries  to  SNeBR  are  associated  with  a  context,  the  network  retrieval  function  onlv 
considers  the  propositions  in  the  BS  defined  by  that  context.  When  a  contradiction  is  detected, 
after  selecting  one  hypothesis  (or  several  hypotheses)  as  the  culprit  for  the  contradiction,  the 
“remova”l  from  the  network  of  all  the  propositions  depending  on  such  hypothesis  (hypotheses) 
is  done  just  by  dropping  it  (them)  from  the  context  being  considered.  Afterwards  these  propo¬ 
sitions  will  no  longer  be  in  the  BS  under  consideration  and  thus  will  not  be  considered  by 
SNeBR. 
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V  I 


This  report  describes  the  research  efforts  during  the  past  year  at 
Clarkson  University  under  the  Artificial  Intelligence  Consortium  contract  with 
the  Rome  Air  Development  Center.  Our  work  is  in  the  area  of  distributed 
artificial  intelligence.  Distributed  AI  is  the  study  of  systems  involving  the 
cooperation  and  coordination  of  a  group  of  loosely  coupled  knowledge  based 
component  systems  working  together  to  solve  conaaon  problems.  Problem  solving 
activity  may  be  distributed  for  several  different  reasons.  In  some  instances, 
distribution  is  used  to  provide  a  speed  enhancement;  in  others,  distribution 
is  along  functional  lines  with  each  problem  solving  agent  having  a  particular 
specialization.  When  the  problem  domain  is  also  distributed,  a  natural 
environment  for  distributed  AI  is  created,  and  often  such  problems  are  not 
amenable  to  a  centralized,  non-distr ibuted  approach. 

Our  interest  is  in  systems  which  are  naturally  distributed  as  the  result 
of  a  distributed  problem  domain.  Specifically,  the  system  currently  under 
study  is  both  functionally  distributed  and  geographically  distributed  (as  the 
result  of  a  geographically  distributed  problem  domain),  the  long  term  goals 
of  this  project  are  to  answer  fundamental  questions  about  distributed  problem 
solving  activities  in  such  systems.  For  example,  what  are  appropriate 
cooperation  paradigms  and  how  is  the  selection  of  these  paradigms  influenced 
by  the  type  of  problem  solving  activity  required?  How  does  the  organizational 
structure  of  the  distributed  problem  solver  impact  the  ease  of  system 
construction  and  performance  in  problem  solving?  What  forms  of  knowledge 
representation  are  suitable  for  sharing  among  the  various  problem  solving 
agents? 

In  order  to  investigate  these  questions  we  have  selected  an  application 
domain  in  which  to  study  our  ideas  about  distributed  problem  solving.  This 
problem  domain  is  the  control  of  large  comnunicat ions  networks.  Believing 
that  experimental  testing  of  these  ideas  is  a  necessary  step  coward  producing 
significant  contributions  to‘ the  field,  we  are  currently  developing  a  testbed 
for  simulating  che  communications  system  control  environment,  and  testing 
distributed  problem  solving  systems. 

The  next  section  describes  che  specific  problem  domain  we  are  using  m 
this  research.  Much  of  our  effort  this  past  year  has  been  in  che  analysis  of 
che  problem  domain  in  order  to  gain  a  thorough  understanding  of  its  operation 
and  to  gather  the  basic  knowledge  needed  to  identify  che  problem  solving 
casks.  There  still  remains  the  need  to  acquire  detailed  knowledge  necessary 
to  construct  a  complete  knowledge  base  for  problem  solving  activities.  The 
third  section  presents  an  initial  system  level  architecture  based  on  the 
results  of  the  domain  analysis.  Sectioa  four  discusses  knowledge 
representation  for  a  distributed,  shared,  knowledge  base.  We  give  brief 
outlines  of  candidate  high  level  problem  solving  strategies  m  section  five. 
This  material  is  in  a  very  preliminary  state  and  subject  to  great  revision  as 
the  work  continues  in  the  next  year.  Finally  to  section  six  we  review  toe 
research  objectives  and  our  progress  in  meeting  these  objectives  ,  and  outline 


::.  APPLICATION  DOMAIN  DESCRIPTION 

The  application  domain  of  interest  for  this  research  effort  is  the 
monitoring  and  control  of  large  communications  systems.  Maintaining  reliable 
communications  under  a  wide  variety  of  operating  environments  is  vital  to  the 
preservation  of  both  our  national  security  and  world  peace.  It  is  an 
important  problem  to  the  Department  of  Defense,  and  as  we  will  discuss  in  the 
paragraphs  which  follow,  it  provides  a  rich  set  of  problems  for  research  in 
distributed  problem  solving. 

In  our  studies  we  have  concentrated  on  the  Defense  Communications  System 
(DCS),  and  especially  on  the  European  theater.  The  DCS  is  a  highly  complex 
system  consisting  of  tens  of  thousands  of  circuits  interconnecting  users  at 
more  than  300  sites  world-wide.  Ve  have  chosen  the  European  theater  for 
several  reasons.  The  DCS  network  structure  in  Europe  is  particularly 
interesting  for  the  study  of  distributed  problem  solving  paradigms.  It 
consists  of  a  large  number  of  sites  (about  200)  which  are  interconnected  in  an 
irregular  structure.  It  is  currently  controlled  by  close  cooperation  and 
coordination  among  a  group  of  highly  skilled  human  controllers  distributed 
throughout  the  system.  The  variety  of  transmission  media  and  communications 
equipment  in  use  give  rise  to  the  need  for  sophisticated  problem  solving  tools 
to  assist  these  human  operators  in  providing  the  best  possible  control  of  the 
system. 

The  size,  complexity,  and  near  constant  state  of  change  of  the  DCS  makes 
it  unwieldly  for  direct  incorporation  into  our  investigations.  Instead,  the 
goals  of  this  research  program  will  be  better  served  by  using  a  simplified 
model  of  the  DCS  which  incorporates  those  characteristics  important  to  system 
control.  This  section  describes  the  organization  of  the  DCS  and  the  tasks 
involved  in  system  control.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  chose  system  features  and 
aspects  of  problem  solving  activity  relevant  to  our  model  of  the  DCS. 

Organization  of  the  DCS 

The  DCS  is  a  large,  complex  communications  system  consisting  of  many 
component  subsystems.  It  provides  the  long-haul,  point-to-point,  and  switched 
network  communications  needed  by  the  DoD.  A  careful  analysis  of  the  DCS 
reveals  that  Che  organization  of  Che  DCS  must  be  viewed  from  a 
multidimensional  perspective.  For  example,  all  DCS  facilities  may  be  divided 
into  one  of  two  groups:  either  DoD-owned  or  DoD-leased.  As  a  general  rule, 
the  majority  of  DCS  facilities  in  the  continental  U.S.  are  leased,  whereas  the 
majority  of  facilities  overseas  are  owned  and  operated  by  the  DoD. 

The  DCS  may  also  be  viewed  as  a  layered  organization  consisting  of  three 
basic  layers:  transmission  facilities,  circuits  and  networks.  Each  of  these 
layers  may  be  further  subdivided  into  component  subsystems.  Transmission 
facilities  may  be  either  terrestrial  or  satellite.  Terrestrial  transmission 
is  based  on  either  analog  or  digital  channels,  multiplexed  into  groups  or 
digroups,  and  then  into  supergroups  which  are  transmitted  over  connumcat ions 
links  from  one  station  to  another.  The  most  common  transmission  medium  used 
is  1 ine-of-sight  (LOS)  microwave;  however,  there  are  also  tropo-scatter ,  fiber 
optic,  and  cable  links  used.  Satellite  transmission  facilities  are  also  used, 
primarily  for  transoceanic  links.  Currently  we  have  not  studied  satellite 
links,  but  we  do  intend  to  investigate  the  impact  of  satellite  links  in  our 
future  studies. 


The  transmission  facilities  form  the  backbone  structure  over  which  the 
second  layer,  consisting  of  circuits  and  trunks,  is  built.  The  European 
theater  of  the  DCS  consists  predominately  of  dedicated  circuits  between 
users.  These  circuits  may  traverse  several  stations  following  fixed  paths. 
There  are  a  number  of  key  data  items  which  are  associated  with  each  individual 
circuit  or  trunk,  and  which  are  important  m  the  performance  of  system 
control.  These  include  the  user  priority  level,  the  restoration  priority,  and 
the  quality  of  service  required. 

Networks  form  a  third  layer  of  the  DCS  organization.  There  are  three 
general  categories  of  networks:  voice  switched,  data  switched,  and  dedicated 
or  special  purpose  networks.  These  networks  rely  on  trunks  to  provide  the 
interswitch  connectivity.  The  voice  networks  are  AUTOVON,  AUTOSEVOCOM  (a 
secure  voice  network),  and  DSN  (known  as  the  European  Telephone  System  or  ETS 
in  the  European  theater).  These  networks  provide  circuit  switched  voice 
connections  among  subscribers.  The  data  networks  include  DDN,  ADTODIN,  and 
I-S/A  AMPS.  These  networks  are  in  a  period  of  evolution  from  the  older 
ADTODIN  style  network  to  the  modern,  packet  switched  DDN  style  network.  We 
intend  to  incorporate  the  principal  features  of  DDN  into  our  model  because  we 
believe  this  network  model  is  clearly  the  more  significant  for  the  future. 
Special  purpose  or  dedicated  networks  are  not  considered  at  this  time. 

Tet  another  perspective  of  the  DCS  is  equipment  oriented.  The  DCS 
consists  of  a  very  large  inventory  of  communications  equipment,  such  as 
modems,  multiplexers,  radios,  switches,  etc.  Each  equipment  item  has  certain 
distinguishing  characteristics  including  its  function  within  the  overall 
system,  its  status  signals  (which  may  be  monitored  and  made  available  to 
system  controllers),  and  its  control  capabilities  (which  provide  the  mechanism 
for  implementing  desired  control  actions  on  the  system).  Knowledge  about 
equipment  is  vital  to  problem  solving  agents  attempting  to  control  the  system, 
and  cuts  across  the  layered  organization  described  above.  For  example,  a 
particular  multiplexer  may  be  a  part  of  a  transmission  facility,  as  well  as  a 
part  of  one  or  more  circuits,  and  a  part  of  one  or  more  networks. 

The  final  dimension  along  which  the  DCS  may  be  analyzed  is  its 
organization  for  monitoring  and  control.  Currently  the  DCS  system  control 
function  is  almost  entirely  manual,  and  is  highly  fragmented.  Each  new 
network,  or  transmission  subsystem  incorporated  into  the  DCS  has  included  its 
own  control  system.  As  the  DCS  evolves  to  a  modern,  digital  communications 
system,  with  automated  control  systems,  it  has  become  increasingly  important 
to  integrate  these  various  controls.  In  the  next  section  we  discuss  the 
system  control  problem.  Our  view  of  DCS  system  control  is  based  on  our 
understanding  of  the  future  directions  system  control  for  the  DCS  will  cake. 

System  Control  of  the  DCS 

System  control  is  defined  [12]  as  the  process  ”...  which  ensures  user  to 
user  service  is  maintained  under  changing  traffic  conditions,  user 
requirements,  natural  or  manmade  stresses,  disturbances,  and  equipment 
disruptions  on  a  near  term  basis."  System  control  incorporates  five  major 
functions:  facility  surveillance,  traffic  surveillance,  network  control, 
traffic  control,  and  technical  control.  Each  of  these  functions  will  be 
described  in  more  detail  and  related  to  specific  problem  solving  activities  m 
the  paragraphs  which  follow. 
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DCS  svstem  control  is  to  be  organized  in  a  five  level  hierarchical 
structure.  Beginning  at  the  lowest  level  and  moving  up,  each  level  in  this 
hierarchy  represents  a  broader  view  of  the  DCS,  a  larger  geographic  area,  a 
greater  responsibility  and  a  higher  authority.  Level  5  (the  lowest  level) 
represents  stations  or  facilities  at  which  either  a  technical  control  or  paten 
and  test  capability  exists,  or  an  access  switch  exisits,  or  an  earth  terminal 
for  a  satellite  link  exists.  Level  4  represents  either  a  major  technical 
control  facility  or  nodal  switch.  Level  3  represents  a  subregion  control 
center  (SCR?).  Level  2  corresponds  to  theater  level  control  and  may  be  either 
an  area  communications  operations  center  (ACOC)  or  alternate  ACOC.  Level  1  is 
the  worldwide  Defense  Coasunications  Agency  Operations  Center  (DCAOC).  For 
the  purposes  of  our  research,  we  are  concerned  with  level  3  and  lower  levels. 
These  are  the  levels  most  closely  associated  vith  the  real  time  or  near  real 
time  control  of  the  system.  Within  the  European  theater  approximately  13 
SRCFs  are  expected  to  be  established.  Thus,  it  is  at  this  level  (level  3), 
or  lower,  that  the  need  for  cooperative  problem  solving  is  likely  to  be  the 
greacest . 

Three  distinct  problem  solving  activities  have  been  identified  within  the 
five  major  functions  of  system  control.  We  refer  to  these  activities  as 
performance  assessment  (PA)  ,  fault  isolation  (FI)  ,  and  service  restoral  (SR)  . 

A  general  task  description  for  each  of  these  is  given  below  and  related  back 
to  one  or  more  of  the  five  functions  of  system  control. 


Performance  Assessment  (PA) 

Performance  assessment  may  be  viewed  as  a  problem  in  data  interpretation 
and  situation  assessment.  Since  data  is  available  only  on  a  distributed 
basis,  coordination  must  cake  place  among  the  PA  agents  in  order  to  arrive  at 
a  coherent  view  of  the  state  of  the  communications  system.  The  facility 
surveillance  and  traffic  surveillance  functions  of  system  control  are  included 
within  the  PA  activity.  Real  time  equipment,  transmission  network,  and 
traffic  data  are  measured  and  collected  to  provide  the  controller  with  the 
information  needed  to  determine  the  status  of  the  transmission  system  and 
facilities,  the  quality  of  communications  circuits  and  network  performance. 
Trouble  reports  from  users  are  also  significant  inputs  to  this  activity. 

The  goal  of  PA  is  to  formulate  a  local  view  of  system  status  and 
performance,  and  to  identify  as  quickly  as  possible  the  impact  of  any  observed 
deviations  from  normal  operating  conditions.  The  PA  agent  is  responsible  for 
determining  the  need  to  invoke  either  fault  isolation  and/or  service  restoral 
agents.  Since  few  problems  are  likely  to  be  localized  within  the  area  of 
responsibility  of  a  single  SRCF,  the  PA  agent  must  also  communicate  with 
similar  agents  in  neighboring  areas  to  arrive  at  a  consistent  assessment  of 
status  throughout  the  system. 
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Fault  Isolation  (FI) 


The  fault  isolation  task  is  a  diagnostic  activity.  It  is  concerned  with 
identifying  the  specific  cause  and  location  of  faults  within  the 
communications  system.  The  term  "fault"  is  used  in  a  very  broad  sense  to  mean 
either  a  complete  outage  of  service  or  a  degradation  m  quality  or 
performance.  The  FI  agent  responds  to  reports  of  known  or  suspected  faults 
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determined  by  PA.  Much  of  the  same  data  available  to  ?A  is  also  used  in  the 
FI  activity,  however  the  analysis  is  carried  out  in  greater  depth,  and  the 
cause-effect  relationship  is  emphasized.  In  some  instances  the  immediate 
results  of  FI  may  be  inconclusive  and  will  require  additional  testing  to 
resolve  ambiguities  in  the  data. 

The  FI  agent  incorporates  the  in-depth  analysis  aspects  of  facility  and 
traffic  surveillance  as  well  as  the  testing  aspects  of  technical  control. 
Coordination  and  cooperation  with  similar  agents  at  intermediate  or  distant 
end  stations  involved  in  a  faulty  link,  trunk,  circuit,  or  network  are  often 
necessary  to  determine  the  cause  and  location  of  a  fault. 

Service  Restoral  (SR) 

Service  restoral  is  a  plan  generation  activity  which  recommends  a  set  of 
specific  control  actions  needed  to  restore  user  service.  These  actions  may 
involve  alternate  routing  of  trunks  or  circuits,  switch  control  (such  as  code 
cancellation,  code  blocking,  modification  of  routing  cables,  etc.),  or 
transmission  system  configuration  control  (such  as  reallocation  of  equipment, 
use  of  backup  or  spare  equipments,  etc.).  The  network  control,  traffic 
control,  and  technical  control  functions  are  encompassed  m  the  SR  activity. 


III.  SYSTEM  ARCHITECTURE 


In  this  section,  we  describe  the  overall  architecture  of  a  coinsunicaticn 
system  such  as  the  DCS  with  the  incorporation  of  an  intelligent  distributed 
problem  solving  system.  This  discussion  addresses  three  primary  facets  of  the 
architecture:  the  role  of  the  intelligent  software  in  the  context  of  the 

overall  system,  the  structure  of  the  intelligent  system  residing  at  each  node, 
and  the  overall  structure  of  the  distributed  problem  solving  system. 

Any  deployed  distributed  problem  solving  system  would  be  most  accurately 
viewed  as  an  intelligent  assistant  to  the  system  controllers  in  the  field.  It 
would  perform  the  tasks  of  filtering  the  data  received,  analyzing  and 
interpreting  it  as  well.  Based  on  these  interpretations,  it  would  suggest 
alternative  restoral  plans  and  advise  the  humans  as  to  which  equipments  are 
probably  malfunctioning  and  what  control  actions  might  be  appropriate.  The 
human  operator  would  have  the  responsibility  of  directing  service  restoral, 
dispachmg  service  personnel,  and  initiating  control  actions.  In  addition, 
the  human  retains  the  privilege  of  preempting  the  system  at  any  time.  As  an 
intelligent  assistant,  the  system  would  relieve  the  controller  of  many  tedious 
tasks.  It  would  also  provide  a  vehicle  for  training  activity  that  can  be 
utilized  by  new  personnel. 

Distributed  problem  solving  systems  are  often  viewed  as  being  comprised 
of  a  network  of  loosely  coupled  agents  which  cooperate  in  solving  a  problem. 

In  the  context  of  communication  systems,  each  locus  of  control  activity  is 
also  a  site  where  a  node  of  the  problem  solving  network  resides.  Aa  the 
discussion  in  the  previous  section  indicates,  several  modes  of  problem  solving 
are  active  concurrently.  Performance  assessment  is  an  ongoing  task,  while 
fault  isolation  and  restoral  tasks  may  be  initiated  and  execute  at  the  same 
time.  Ve  have  chosen  a  node  architecture  that  represents  a  decomposition  of 
nodal  problem  solving  activity  into  its  three  primary  tasks.  Each  of  these 
tasks  appears  to  be  relatively  independent  of  the  others,  yet  each  requires 
access  to  the  same  base  of  knowledge  concerning  the  status  of  the 
communication  system  and  its  expected  behavior. 

The  structure  of  the  testbed  for  distributed  problem  solving  reflects 
distribution  in  two  dimensions.  At  one  level,  the  system  is  seen  as  a  number 
of  complex  agents  that  operate  in  a  loosely  coupled  fashion  to  solve  the 
problem  of  controlling  the  communication  network.  At  another  level,  the 
system  can  be  regarded  as  a  group  of  relatively  independent  distributed 
problem  solving  systems  operating  in  a  loosely  coupled  fashion.  One  of  the 
systems  is  composed  of  the  group  of  fault  isolation  agents.  The  fault 
isolation  agent  at  each  node  cooperates  with  its  counterparts  at  other  nodes 
in  solving  the  fault  isolation  problem  for  the  communication  system.  In  a 
similar  fashion,  the  service  restoral  and  performance  assessment  agents  in  the 
testbed  can  be  regarded  as  distributed  problem  solving  systems  m  their  own 
right . 


The  specific  structure  appearing  at  each  node  is  shown  in  Figure  1.  As 
is  indicated,  there  are  three  primary  problem  solving  modules  at  the  node 
level:  Fault  Isolation,  Performance  Assessment,  and  Service  Restoral.  Each 
of  these  modules  requires  access  to  the  same  knowledge  about  the  structure  and 
expected  behavior  of  the  network  being  controlled.  Since  each  local  agent 
performs  functions  that  may  have  impact  on  the  problem  solving  activity  of  the 
others,  a  blackboard  structure  located  in  each  node  is  used  to  post  tentative 


Figure  1 

hypotheses  and  partial  solutions  as  problem  solving  progresses.  This  local 
blackboard  also  may  serve  as  a  structure  where  the  problem  solving  activity 
may  be  monitored  and  controlled  through  the  posting  of  intermediate  goals. 

One  agent  in  the  diagram  has  the  responsibility  of  handling  communication 
between  a  node  and  its  neighbors  in  the  problem  solving  system.  This 
communication  is  necessary  because  no  single  node  has  a  complete  and  accurate 
view  of  the  system  state.  It  is  also  required  to  solve  problems  in  a 
distributed  fashion. 

In  section  V  of  this  report,  we  discuss  high  level  strategies  for 
performing  the  major  casks  involved  in  system  control.  The  kinds  of  results 
and  the  modes  of  problem  solving  activity  required  to  implement  strategies 
such  as  these  suggest  a  local  blackboard  structure  which  is  segmented  by 
content.  Each  agent  has  access  to  the  local  blackboard  but  is  most  interested 
only  in  certain  portions  of  it.  An  example  of  the  type  of  segmentation 
envisioned  is  found  in  Figure  2.  In  this  figure,  the  segmentation  and  primary 
areas  of  interest  of  each  agent  are  shown. 


;v.  knowledge  representation 


We  have  designed  a  knowledge  representation  scheme  which  supports  tr.e 
problem  solving  activities  performed  at  a  single  node  in  the  monitoring  and 
control  of  the  communications  network.  The  local  node  knowledge  base  ccnta.n 
information  about  the  structure,  function  and  current  state  of  tr.e  network, 
and  will  be  shared  by  the  various  problem  solving  agents  at  that  noce. 


Domain  Knowleds 


The  knowledge  necessary  to  perform  the  system  control  functions  describe 
earlier  falls  into  three  basic  categories.  First  there  is  equipment 
configuration  knowledge  which  describes  the  physical  structure  of  the  network 
including  specific  equipments  at  each  site,  connectivity  information,  ana  a 
description  of  each  kind  of  equipment.  Secondly,  equipment  state  know  ledge 
contains  information  about  the  operating  status  of  each  piece  of  equipment, 
such  as  current  alarms  and  other  information  gained  from  the  equipment 
sensors,  as  well  as  conclusions  to  be  made  about  this  sensory  data.  Finally, 
communications  path  knowledge  represents  the  specific  equipments  and  links 
involved  in  a  path  connecting  two  users  and  more  general  knowledge  about  how 
to  handle  interrupted  paths. 


Equipment  configuration  knowledge  is  largely  topological  in  nature,  and 
describes  the  physical  communications  network.  Knowledge  about  this  network 
is  hierarchical  in  nature,  where  at  Che  highest  level  stations  are 
interconnected  via  links,  and  collections  of  stations  are  grouped  into 
subregions  which  correspond  to  geographic  areas.  Within  each  subregion,  one 
station  is  designated  as  the  current  SRCF  or  SubRegion  Control  Facility,  and 
is  responsible  for  the  concrol  decisions  made  for  the  stations  within  its 
subregion,  or  area  of  responsibility.  Each  stacion  corresponds  to  a  node 
or  site  in  our  knowledge-based  problem  solving  system.  The  knowledge  base 
therefore  contains  declarative  knowledge  concerning  each  site  m  the  necvork, 
including  its  name,  geographic  location,  what  subregion  it  is  contained  in, 
whether  it  is  the  SRCF  for  its  subregion,  and  its  current  operating  status. 

In  addition,  each  link  in  the  network  is  also  represented,  with  information 
concerning  which  sites  correspond  to  the  link's  two  endpoints,  and  the  media 
type  and  capacity  of  the  link.  This  level  in  the  hierarchy  is  illustrated  m 
Figure  3. 


Figure  3 
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At  the  second  level  in  the  hierarchy,  within  each  site  there  is  a 
collection  of  interconnected  equipments.  The  physical  topology  is  similar  to 
the  top  level  network,  but  at  this  level  specific  pieces  of  equipment  are 
interconnected  by  various  kinds  cf  arcs.  A  typical  equipment  configuration 
for  a  site  is  given  in  Figure  A.  Types  of  equipment  include  radios,  second 
level  multiplexors  (MUX) ,  first  level  MUXes,  and  digital  patch  anc  access 
systems  (UPAS).  Interconnecting  these  equipments,  and  connecting  equipments 
with  users,  are  supergroups,  digroups,  and  channels.  The  equipment 
configuration  knowledge  within  each  site  also  forms  a  hierarchy.  A  radio 
within  a  site  may  be  connected  to  a  second  level  MUX  or  to  another  radio  at 
Che  same  sice  via  a  supergroup.  Each  second  level  MUX  is  connected  either  to 
a  first  level  MUX  or  to  a  DPAS  via  a  digroup.  Finally,  each  first  level  MUX 
is  connected  to  a  user  via  a  channel.  The  endpoints  of  intersite  links 
correspond  to  specific  radios  within  the  connected  sices. 
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F  igure  4 


In  addition  to  the  knowledge  described  above  concerning  specific  pieces 
of  equipment  and  their  connectivity,  equipment  configuration  knowledge  also 
contains  more  general  information  on  each  item  in  the  hierarchy;  chat  is, 
generic  information  on  subregions,  stations,  links,  as  well  as  kinds  of 
equipments  and  connections  among  them  is  represented  in  the  knowledge  base. 
For  instance,  generic  information  common  to  all  radios  of  the  same  type 
includes  the  type  of  alarm  signals  which  may  occur,  specific  actions  to  take 
in  the  advent  cf  such  alarms,  and  operational  parameters  for  that  kina  of 
radio  . 

Equipment  state  knowledge  is  also  necessary  for  system  control.  whereas 
equipment  configuration  knowledge  describes  the  physical  connectivity  of  the 
network,  equipment  state  knowledge  contains  information  concerning  the  curren 
operational  status  of  each  piece  of  equipment.  This  includes  any  current 
alarm  signals  for  the  equipment,  but  also  includes  expected  behavioral 
characteristics  for  each  kind  of  equipment,  and  any  deviations  from  this  norm 
which  a  specific  piece  of  equipment  might  have.  This  data  is  used  by  the 


Performance  Assessment  agent  as  it  analyses  the  current  state  of  the 
communications  network. 

Finally,  communication  path  knowledge  reflects  the  current  user-to-user 
connections  in  the  network.  The  primary  unit  of  telecommunications  service 
carrying  message  traffic  between  two  locations  is  known  as  a  communications 
channel.  The  three  telecommunications  connectivity  entities  are  circuits, 
trunks  and  links,  which  carry  the  transmitted  signals  in  a  communications 
channel.  A  circuit  is  a  path  between  two  end-users,  and  consists  of  a 
sequence  of  adjacent  nodes  and  arcs  such  that  no  node  or  arc  appears  more  than 
once  in  the  path.  A  node  corresponds  to  a  location  where  a  communications 
signal  may  be  originated,  manipulated,  or  terminated,  and  an  arc  consists  of 
the  set  of  communications  channels  between  two  adjacent  nodes.  Examples  of 
nodes  include  end-user  points  at  some  location,  drop-and-insert  points  which 
correspond  to  intermediate  nodes  in  a  communications  channel,  and  PTT-pickup 
points  where  a  communications  channel  is  transferred  from  a  DCS  controlled 
transmission  facility  to  a  common-carrier  transmission  facility.  A  crunk  is  a 
single  communications  channel  between  two  or  more  nodes,  and  may  itself  be 
channelized;  a  crunk  or  any  of  its  channels  may  carry  a  single  circuit  or 
another  Crunk,  and  the  signals  at  the  initial  node  and  the  terminating  node  of 
the  trunk  are  in  the  same  form.  Finally,  a  link  is  as  described  above  m  the 
equipment  configuration  knowledge.  It  is  a  transmission  facility,  such  as  a 
cable  or  microwave  radio  system,  connecting  two  adjacent  nodes,  and  may  be 
channelized.  Also,  the  topographic  terms  of  node,  arc,  and  path  are  related 
to  geographic  terms  location,  link  and  route.  That  is,  a  route  is  a  sequence 
of  transmission  facilities  traversed  by  a  communications  channel,  and  so  can 
be  described  by  a  sequence  of  locations  and  links.  Also,  communications  path 
knowledge  is  time-dependent,  as  circuits  and  trunks  are  associated  with  a 
particular  configuration  only  for  a  finite  period  of  tine,  and  may  be 
alternately  routed  if  necessary. 


Design  of  the  Knowledge  Base 


A  frame-based  system  is  used  to  embody  the  equipment  configuration 
knowledge  and  equipment  state  knowledge.  This  allows  us  to  easily  describe 
specific  pieces  of  equipment,  including  its  current  state,  where  it  is 
locaced,  and  to  what  it  is  connected,  and  also  to  describe  the  specific  path 
components  involved  in  each  connection.  In  addition,  generic  information 
about  each  kind  of  equipment  and  path  component  is  easily  captured  in  frames, 
which  are  also  used  to  provide  default  values  and  information  on  actions  to  be 
taken  during  problem  solving  activities  involving  items  of  that  type. 


Figure  S  gives  an  example  of  the  equipment  configuration  of  two  sites 
connected  by  a  link,  and  Figure  6  shows  how  this  knowledge  is  stored  in  the 
knowledge  base.  In  the  latter  figure,  a  semantic  net  shows  the  relationships 
among  the  various  frames  corresponding  to  specific  equipments  and  arcs,  as 
well  as  generic  frames,  and  closely  follows  the  hierarchy  inherent  in  the 
system.  There  are  instances  of  frames  corresponding  to  specific  sites,  links, 
radios,  supergroups,  level  2  muxes,  digroups,  level  1  muxes,  channels,  and 
users,  each  of  which  has  an  "isa"  link  to  generic  frames  for  those  items. 


Fiaure  5 


This  knowledge  base  is  currently  being  implemented  in  ZetaLISF  cn  a 
Symbolics  3670.  Object-oriented  programming  techniques  are  being  employed  tc 
describe  the  abstract  data  types  needed,  and  to  provide  data  encapsulation. 
This  provides  the  modularity  and  flexibility  needed  in  a  developing  system, 
and  message  passing  corresponds  well  to  communication  in  a  distributed  syster 
In  addition,  since  many  of  the  objects  have  homogenous  features,  the 
implementation  makes  extensive  use  cf  the  flavor  facility.  For  example,  the: 
are  many  common  operations  to  be  performed  on  equipments  such  as  radios, 
multiplexors  and  switches.  Similarly,  path  components  such  as  links, 
supergroups,  digroups,  etc.  have  common  properties.  Finally,  the  window 
system  provides  a  convenient  user  interface  for  creating  and  modifying  the 
knowledge  in  a  communications  network. 

The  choice  cf  LISF  was  influenced  by  several  factors  in  addition  to  its 
availability  on  the  LISP  machine.  PROLOG,  for  example,  has  many  features 
which  would  be  useful  in  representing  such  a  system,  such  as  the  direct 
support  of  pattern-matching  and  backwards  chaining.  However,  it  was  felt  th 
there  is  inadequate  control  over  the  search  mechanism,  and  that  it  would  be 
difficult  to  deal  with  incomplete  knowledge  in  PROLOG.  Also,  the  support 
environment  for  developing  large  systems,  including  debugging  facilities  ar.d 
the  flavor  examiner,  is  superior  in  ZetaLISF  than  to  any  currently  available 
version  of  PROLOG. 

Graphics  Interface 

We  have  designed  and  are  currently  implementing  a  program  which 
essentially  provides  a  user  with  a  graphical  network  editor.  That  is,  the 
user  will  have  the  ability  to  create,  modify,  and  save  communications 
networks.  This  facility  operates  on  different  levels.  At  the  highest  level 
the  user  can  draw  a  network  consisting  of  sites  and  links  by  using  the  mouse 
to  position  a  site  or  to  identify  the  endpoints  and  type  of  a  link.  These 
sites  and/or  links  can  be  added,  deleted,  named,  cr  modified.  The  resulting 
network  can  be  named,  saved  on  a  disk  for  future  use,  or  a  previously  save 
network  can  be  loaded.  As  the  user  enters  this  information,  the  program 
instantiates  the  appropriate  flavors  thus  automatical ly  building  a  knowledge 
base  . 
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For  each  node  in  the  network,  a  mouse-sensitive  region  is  created,  thus 
allowing  the  user  to  select  a  site  with  the  aouse  anc  enter  the  second  level 
of  the  network  editor.  This  causes  the  window  associated  with  that  site  to  be 
aade  active,  allowing  the  user  to  view  the  equipments  and  connections  within 
that  site.  The  facilities  at  this  level  are  analogous  to  the  cop  level.  That 
is,  equipments  and  arcs  corresponding  to  supergroups,  digroups,  etc.  which 
connect  those  equipments  can  be  added  or  deleted  by  using  the  aouse  to  select 
and  place  pieces  of  equipment  or  to  identify  the  endpoints  of  an  arc.  Again, 
as  the  user  modifies  the  equipment  configuration,  the  knowledge  base  is 
updated  to  reflect  the  changes. 
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V.  PROBLEM  SOLVING  STRATEGIES 


In  this  section,  ve  briefly  outline  our  current 
avenues  for  development  of  some  of  the  major  problem 
at  each  node.  There  are  three  of  these  agents  which 
specific:  performance  assessment,  service  restorai, 


views  as  to  appropriate 
solving  agents  resident 
are  highly  domain 
and  fault  isolation. 


Performance  Assessment 

The  performance  assessment  agent  at  each  node  has  the  responsibility  of 
monitoring  and  filtering  voluminous  raw  daca.  Its  primary  function  (in  the 
rudimentary  system  which  is  our  first  objective)  are  those  of  detecting  when  a 
fault  has  probably  occurred  and  assessing  the  area  impacted  by  a  fault. 

Once  this  has  been  done,  performance  assessment  may  activate  fault  isolation 
to  locate  the  source  of  the  problem  or  problems  and  service  restorai  to 
generate  appropriate  restorai  plans. 


Performance  Assessment  must  monitor  three  kinds  of  raw  daca:  equipment 
alarm  and  status  indicator  values,  quality  of  communication  as  reflected  by 
user  complaints,  and  system  performance  as  indicated  by  traffic  data.  Any 
patterns  in  the  raw  data  that  are  indicative  of  a  fault  must  be  recognized  and 
handled  appropriately. 

Fortunately,  the  status  and  alarm  data  reported  is  only  that  involving 
changes  in  the  status  of  equipment  indicators.  Some  of  the  alarm  states  on 
specific  pieces  of  equipment  are  themselves  indicative  of  problems.  Others 
must  be  interpreted  in  the  context  of  the  status  at  other  equipments  connected 
Co  one  that  is  alarmed.  We  believe  that  the  context  of  physical 
interconnection  structure  in  the  locality  of  the  alarm  plays  a  large  ro.e. 


User  complaints  form  a  kind  of  trouble  reporting  that  should  be 
recognized  and  handled  at  once.  Many  of  the  user  complaints  may  be  confirming 
evidence  of  trouble  that  is  also  detected  by  the  presence  of  alarms  on  various 
equipments.  In  order  to  minimize  the  amount  of  work  done,  handling  of  user 
complaints  may  involve  placing  a  very  high  priority  on  interpretation  of 
sensory  data  along  the  communication  path  assigned  to  the  complaining  user. 
This  suggests  that  possibly  one  fruitful  approach  to  the  design  of  a 
rudimentary  performance  assessment  agent  would  be  rule  based.  The  control 
strategy  would  be  largely  data  driven,  with  user  complaints  dictating  high 
priority  areas  of  interest. 

Ac  this  time  our  efforts  are  directed  mainly  towards  assessment  that 
takes  active  indications  of  faults  as  its  primary  input.  Traffic  data  is  also 
important  to  performance  assessment,  but  it  is  significant  in  a  negative 
sense.  Trouble  may  be  indicated  if  there  is  a  lack  of  traffic  in  a  given 
area.  Although  we  recognize  the  importance  of  traffic  data  in  a  realistic 
model  of  this  task,  we  have  chosen  to  defer  careful  consideration  of  its  use 
in  problem  solving.  For  the  present,  we  are  primarily  concerned  with 
interpreting  and  assessing  the  impact  of  raw  status  and  alarm  indicators  and 
user  complaints. 


Service  Restorai 

In  Che  context  of  this  system,  Service  Restorai  has  the  responsibility  of 
determining  recommended  control  actions  needed  to  restore  interrupted  service 
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to  users  at  different  sites.  One  possible  control  action  is  often  the  use  of 
an  alternate  routing  while  the  fault  is  repaired.  There  are  a  number  of 
"rules  of  thumb"  and  constraints  that  come  into  play  in  solving  this  problem. 
Our  proposed  approach  to  generating  an  "alt-route"  plan  would  view  this  task 
as  a  distributed  constraint  satisfaction  problem.  We  believe  that  this 
approach  may  provide  greater  flexibility  with  less  complexity  than  a  rule 
based  approach.  The  reason  lies  in  the  number  of  variations  that  can  arise, 
especially  when  multiple  outages  occur  and  multiple  restoral  plans  are  being 
generated . 

The  assumption  is  that  a  new  route  is  not  required  unless  one  of 
tvo  kinds  of  events  has  occurred:  (1)  service  has  been  requested,  so  it  is 
necessary  to  establish  a  new  circuit  between  tvo  sites,  or  (2)  some  trouble  in 
the  system  has  interrupted  service  between  tvo  users,  so  an  alternative 
circuit  must  be  found.  Service  Restoral  activity  is  initiated  in  slightly 
different  vays  for  each  of  these  two  cases,  but  the  problem  solving  paradigm 
is  the  same  in  either  case. 

In  rough  terms,  the  problem  of  alt-route  generation  involves  finding  a 
new  circuit  between  tvo  users.  If  nev  service  is  being  requested,  the  high 
level  goal  of  establishing  a  circuit  between  site  A  and  site  B  is  inserted  on 
the  local  blackboard  of  the  controlling  node  for  site  A  or  site  B.  The 
service  restoral  agent  at  a  site  with  that  as  its  highest  rated  goal 
establishes  a  connection  within  its  area  of  responsibility  and  passes  the 
subgoal  of  finishing  the  task  to  its  neighbors.  The  neighbors  operate  in  a 
similar  fashion:  when  the  goal  transmitted  is  the  highest  rated  goal 
(locally),  that  portion  of  a  possible  circuit  in  the  appropriate  area  of 
responsibility  is  proposed  and  further  goals  are  transmitted  to  neighbors.  In 
this  way,  a  plan  for  establishing  service  is  determined. 

The  scenario  is  slightly  different  in  a  situation  involving  restoral  of 
service  that  has  been  interrupted.  In  this  case,  there  should  be  hypotheses 
on  a  local  blackboard  regarding  the  channels,  digroups,  etc.  that  are  affected 
by  troubles,  hence  should  not  be  used.  Existence  of  these  hypotheses  causes  a 
goal  to  be  created:  restore  service  to  users  who  were  using  the  affected 
resources.  If  this  goal  can  be  satisfied  locally,  there  is  no  need  to 
propagate  it  to  neighboring  nodes.  If  not,  a  partial  plan  is  generated 
locally  and  subgoals  are  propagated  to  neighboring  nodes.  Aside  from  its 
initiation,  the  way  in  vhich  plan  generation  is  controlled  is  the  same  in 
either  case. 

At  this  time,  we  have  identified  three  general  categories  of 
constraints:  those  which  reflect  that  a  resource  is  currently  fully  utilized 

(FULLY-UTILIZED  constraints),  those  which  indicate  the  circumstances  under 
which  a  user  may  be  preempted  (PRIORITY  constraints),  and  those  which  reflect 
existing  areas  of  trouble  in  the  network  (NOTUSE  constraints).  The  problem 
solving  paradigm  which  is  currently  envisioned  for  alt-route  generation  is 
shown  m  the  diagram  below. 
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observe  locsl  BB  hypotheses 
sbout  affected  resources 
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vhat  resources  cannot  be  used 
(HOTUSE  constraints) 


process  highest  rated  subgoal 
(highest  rated  goal  dependent  on 
priority  of  circuit  to  be  made 
and  tiae  the  goal  was  posted) 

(goal  is  of  the  fora  connect  X  to  T: 
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if  not,  preespt  lowest  priority 

post  goal  of  connecting  preempted  segment 
assign  the  preeapted  resources) 


IV  propagate  results 

(send  new  bindings,  goals,  and  circuit  changes 
to  neighbors 

update  local  knowledge  base) 


V  go  to  I 


Fault  Isolation 


The  task  for  this  problem  solving  agent  is  to  pinpoint  the  specific 
location  of  a  fault  within  a  network,  a  circuit,  or  the  transmission  media 
which  carries  the  circuit.  The  trouble  may  be  an  outright  failure  of  some 
transmission  facility,  or  it  may  be  the  result  of  degradation  in  the  quality 
of  communications  rendering  a  circuit  useless.  The  first  step  in  fault 
isolation  is  to  recognize  that  a  problem  exists.  Trouble  recognition  is  a 
function  of  equipment  sensors  and  alarms,  user  complaints,  and  quality  control 
testing.  The  Performance  Assessment  module  analyzes  this  raw  data,  quickly 
assesses  the  impact  of  the  outage,  and  posts  initial  hypotheses  concerning 
probable  sources  of  the  fault(s).  This  activates  the  Fault  Isolation  module, 
which  then  analyzes  the  equipment  alarms  and  posted  hypotheses,  suggests 
diagnostic  tests  to  help  locate  the  problem,  and  deduces  the  faults  which  have 
occurred  and  the  facilities  causing  them.  This  task  may  be  complicated  by  the 
fact  that  the  incoming  sensory  data  may  either  be  incomplete  or  it  may  contain 
conflicting  information.  For  example,  the  failed  equipment  itself  might  not 
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generate  an  alarm.  Also,  the  original  problem  may,  and  often  does,  generate 
extraneous  or  sympathetic  alarms  which  then  propagate  throughout  the  network. 
Finally,  multiple  faults  may  generate  a  large  collection  of  data  which  must 
then  be  sifted  through  and  unentangled.  Thus  fault  isolation  must  efficients 
discard  artifacts  such  as  sympathetic  alarms  and  determine  which  tests  are 
necessary  in  order  to  isolate  the  trouble  rapidly. 

We  believe  that  a  rule-baaed  forward  chaining  paradigm  may  be  useful  in 
solving  the  fault  isolation  problem.  The  ruies  are  partitioned  according  to 
generic  equipment  type,  and  there  are  a  fairly  small  number  of  rules  for  each 
kind  of  equipment  which  correspond  to  the  kinds  of  alarms  which  may  occur  for 
that  equipment.  The  antecedant  for  each  rule  consists  of  a  possible  alarm  or 
pattern  of  alarms,  and  the  consequent  consists  of  an  action  to  be  taken,  such 
as  to  post  some  message  on  the  Blackboard,  or  to  request  more  information  or 
initiate  a  diagnostic  test. 

Rules  such  as  those  mentioned  above  embody  shallow  knowledge  about  the 
system.  That  is,  they  map  patterns  of  symptoms  to  diagnostic  conclusions. 
However,  human  experts  performing  the  fault  isolation  task  often  resort  to 
experience  and  using  fundamental  knowledge  about  the  nature  of  the  equipment 
m  order  to  diagnose  the  problem  more  rapidly.  Thus  we  envision  augmenting  a 
simple  system  to  also  employ  such  deep  knowledge  and  to  reason  from  first 
principles  when  necessary.  The  knowledge  would  need  to  contain  information  on 
the  functionality  and  behavior  of  each  component  in  the  system,  and  a 
mechanism  would  be  needed  to  control  the  reasoning  process,  and  to  either 
activate  the  shallow  inference  engine  or  the  deep  inference  engine. 

It  is  envisioned  that  a  goal  structure  would  be  associated  with  fault 
isolation  to  aid  in  control  of  the  agent's  problem  solving  activity.  Such  a 
goal  structure,  together  with  partial  hypotheses,  could  guide  the  search  for  a 
solution,  assuming  the  existence  of  a  high  level  goal  such  as  "find  tae  source 
of  trouble".  Subgoals  of  two  types  aid  in  satisfying  the  high  level  goal.  A 
subgoal  of  the  form,  "Perform  a  test",  requests  more  sensory  data  from  the 
communications  system.  "What  do  you  know"  subgoals  request  information  from 
neighboring  nodes.  Multiple  activations  of  Fault  Isolation  by  Performance 
Assessment  must  be  handled  carefully,  recognmzmg  that  several  activation 
messages  may  be  sene  to  Fault  Isolation  from  Performance  Assessment  as  a 
result  of  the  same  problem. 
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Tb*  major  goal  of  this  five  year  research  project  is  to  answer 
fundamental  questions  about  distributed  problem  solving  systems.  We  believe 
this  goal  can  be  achieved  by  the  development  of  a  testbed  for  conducting 
experimental  studies  on  the  performance  of  various  distributed  problem  solving 
paradigms.  The  testbed  embodies  an  application  domain  which  is  naturally 
distributed  and  which  presents  a  challenging  set  of  tasks  for  problem  solving 
agents . 

At  the  completion  of  the  first  year  of  this  effort  we  have  gained  a 
sufficient  understanding  of  the  application  domain  to  formulate  a  general 
model  of  the  problems  to  be  solved  and  to  design  a  representation  technique 
for  the  domain  knowledge  necessary  to  solve  these  problems.  This 
representation  technique  has  been  partially  implemented  using  an 
object-oriented  programming  methodology.  The  result  of  this  effort  is  a 
graphics-based  tool  for  the  construction  of  a  specific  instance  of  a  domain 
knowledge  base.  Our  analysis  of  the  application  domain  has  identified  three 
basic  types  of  problem  solving  activity:  (1)  a  data  interpretation  and 
situation  assessment  task,  (2)  a  diagnostic  task,  and  (3)  a  plan  generation 
task.  Each  of  these  casks  must  be  conducted  in  a  distributed  environment. 
Candidate  stategies  have  been  developed  for  performing  each  of  these  tasks. 

In  the  coming  year  our  efforts  will  directed  toward  completing  the  basic 
testbed  environment,  and  implementing  initial  versions  of  the  problem  solving 
agents.  Another  part  of  our  vork  during  the  next  year  will  be  to  acquire  the 
detailed  knowledge  about  the  problem  domain  necessary  to  construct  a  fairly 
complete  knowledge  base.  Our  plans  for  knowledge  acquisition  include 
continuing  study  of  the  available  documentation,  interviews  and  discussions 
with  experienced  DCS  syscem  controllers,  and  actual  visits  to  representative 
DCS  sites. 
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In  this  paper,  we  describe  a  knowledge 
representation  scheme  that  is  intended  to  bt 
compatible  with  two  modes  of  problem  solvirr 
activity  in  a  distributed  problem  aolvirs 
environment.  The  application  domain  of  interest 
involves  the  situation  assessment,  diagnosis,  and 
planning  necessary  for  monitoring  and  control  c: 
large  commuoicat ion  systems. 


Int  roduc  t  ion 

Our  research  is  ultimately  concerned  with 
investigating  cooperation  paradigms  for 
distributed  problem  solving  in  the  context  of  an 
application  domain  that  involves  the  monitoring 
and  control  of  a  large  cotanun  icat  ion  network.  The 
end  goal  is  one  of  developing  tools  that  will 
assist  the  technical  controller  in  the  field  under 
normal  operating  conditions  and  especially  in 
t  itres  of  stress  . 

Distributed  problem  solving  is  concerned  with 
the  activity  of  several  problem  solving  agents  in 
determining  a  solution  to  a  problem.  It  has  been 
characterized  as  the  cooperative  solution  of 


problems  by  a  decentralized,  loosely  coupled 
collection  of  problem  solving  agents  11,2!  .  In 
our  application  domain,  problem  solving  activity 
is  distributed  in  two  distinct  ways.  There  is 
physical  distribution  as  a  reeult  of  the 
geographical  separation  of  the  various 
communications  nodal  sites.  At  each  node,  there 
is  a  need  for  functional  distribution  to  solve 
problems  with  distinct  goals  and  differing  problem 
solving  paradigms.  This  paper  describes  the 
design  of  a  knowledge  base  to  be  shared  among  the 
problem  solving  agents  residing  at  a  single  node. 

At  each  node  there  are  several  modes  of 
intelligent  behavior  required.  Examples  include 
interpretation  of  large  amounts  of  raw  data  in 
performance  of  situation  assessment  and  planning 
functions.  Each  of  these  functions  requires 
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access  to  the  same  base  of  local  node  knowledge 
about  the  state,  structure,  and  normally  expected 
behavior  of  the  network,  so  design  of  the  common 
local  knowledge  base  is  of  some  importance.  In 
this  paper,  we  first  discuss  the  application 
domain  and  the  tasks  that  are  currently  performed 
by  humar.s  at  the  node  level.  Next  we  describe 
strategies  for  solving  two  major  problems  that 
must  be  addressed  m  performing  these  taaka  .  We 
then  describe  the  conmon  knowledge  needed  tc 
perform  each  of  these  taaka  and  our  design  for  a 
ccoBon  knowledge  base  structure.  Examples  are 
given  of  the  problem  solving  activity  performed 
using  this  knowledge  base  m  doing  planning  and 
diagnosis  relevant  to  the  monitoring  and  control 
of  conxnun  icat  ion  systems. 

Ape  '.icat  ion  Dome  in : 

System  Control  Problems  for  the  DCS 

The  Defense  ComunicatioD  System  (DCS)  is  a 
world  wide  military  cobud  icat  ions  network 
consisting  of  various  transmission  and  switching 
facilities.  System  control  for  the  DCS  involves 
four  categories  of  tasks:  data  acquisition,  data 
analysis  and  assessment,  decision  making,  and 
control  action  execution.  These  tasks  support 
functional  capabilities  for  dynamic  resource 
allocation,  system  wide  performance  assessment  and 
fault  isolation,  and  restoral  [31.  At  the  present 
time,  the  only  tasks  that  have  been  automated  are 
those  of  data  acquisition  and  execution  of  a  few 
very  lew  level  control  actions.  Our  research  is 
directed  towards  development  of  intelligent 
systems  to  support  data  analysis  and  assessment 
and  decision  making  activity.  In  this  section,  we 
give  a  brief  summary  of  the  organization  and 
operation  of  the  DCS. 

The  DCS  consists  of  a  variety  of 
transmission,  switching,  end  terminal  facilities. 
We  refer  to  any  single  such  facility  as  a  stat  ion 
or  Lite.  System  control  activities  are  performed 
at  a  subset  of  these  sites  which  we  will  refer  to 
as  nodes.  The  tasks  performed  at  these  nodes 
include  performance  assessment,  service 
restoration,  and  coordination  of  activities  with 
other  nodes  . 

At  each  node,  data  is  collected  locally  at 
the  node  and  vis  remote  sensors  at  sites  "near" 
the  node  ir  its  ares  of  responsibility.  This  dsta 
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it  collected  free  a  wide  variety  cf  scurcts, 
it  both  vc  luminous  and  potentially  incocs  is  t  er.  t  . 
It  it  used  tc  assess  the  operating  scatua  and 
performance  of  the  neevork  .  This  is  the 

performance  aaaesament  task.  *he  data  is  also 
ut  1 1 1 red  to  detect  and  localise  equipment  failures 
acd  link  or  station  outages  m  doing  fault 
isolation  and  diagnotis.  In  addition,  decisions 
must  be  made  at  the  node  level  (as  well  as  at  the 
system  wide  level  1  at  to  whether  or  not  some  or 
all  traffic  should  be  rerouted  ir.  response  to  a 
particular  problem.  Ever.  if  a  first  decision  is 
not  to  reroute  traffic,  plana  for  rerouting  must 
be  developed  in  response  tc  changing  conditions  ao 
that  they  can  be  implemented  rapidly  should  the 
situation  require  immediate  action.  Although  the 
scope  of  this  research  is  presently  focused  on  the 
aspects  of  system  control  mentioned  above,  the  DCS 
aa  a  problem  domain  incorporates  a  number  cf  other 
taaka  as  well.  Some  cf  these  are  switching  and 
congestion  control. 

The  problems  involved  ir.  the  monitoring  and 
control  of  a  military  communi  cat  icr.  a  system  are 
significantly  different  frem  those  faced  by 
commercial  carriers  in  this  country.  The  single 
most  important  distinction  is  found  in  tfce  fact 
that  some  of  the  traffic  la  vital  tc  the  national 
security,  and  that  it  becomes  even  mere  essentia', 
that  this  traffic  not  be  interrupted  in  times  of 
crisis.  This  factor  is  exacerbated  by  the 
relatively  sparse  connectivity  of  the  network. 
For  example,  in  the  European  theater  seme  321  of 
all  stations  are  directly  connected  tc  only  cce 
other  station  and  another  401  have  direct  links  to 
only  two  other  aitea.  The  problem  is  further 
complicated  by  the  presence  of  vsncua  levels  of 
priority  for  users.  High  priority  users  will 
preempt  thoae  of  lower  priority.  All  of  these 
facets  cf  system  centre',  make  it  a  problem  in 
which  assessment  ar.d  decisicn  making  must  be  done 
very  quickly  -  as  close  tc  real  time  as  poaaible. 
These  functions  must  also  be  performed  under 
stressful  conditions  when  the  integrity  cf  much,  cf 
the  system  may  be  in  quest  irn. 

Intelligent  Systems  fer 
Fault  Isc.st  icc  and  Re6tcral 

There  are  two  major  system  control  taaka  with 
which  we  have  beer,  most  concerned.  One  if  the 
problem  of  detecting  a  fault  and  locating  the 
equipment  causing  tbe  trouble  (fault  isolation). 
The  other  it  the  problem  of  generating  restorsl 
plans  that  would  restore  service,  especially  to 
high  priority  users,  in  tht  case  of  service 
interruption  (restorsl). 


prcnlem  sc.viug  te..r..ques  arc  relv  :r  the.:  ;a, 
experience.  and  4  cccrdicaticn  among  teem.:*! 
controllers  at  different  s.te*  is  .s.all. 
recessar;.  tc  resolve  d i s c r ep an c  i e s  . 

Fault  Isolation 

In  the  c  c  r.  t  e  x :  :  the  1  a  :  a  _  C  .  ~  ’  * 
failure  cf  seme  function.  Aa  a  resell  ::  a  :  a .  . : 
'or  seme  combination  cf  faults  ,  a  set  cf  alarms 
may  be  generated.  Ir.  addition,  degradation  :r  :ri 
quality  of  ccmcur.  icat  ;  ens  may  make  a  c.r:..l 
useless.  The  fault  isolation  task  :ac  be  staler 
briefly  as  fellows:  giver  a  set  cf  alarms  ar.c  rr 
user  complaints,  deduce  tbe  faults  that  have 
occurred  ar.d  the  equipments  causing  them. 

The  basic  profclec  solving  paradigm  for 
solving  this  problem  is  a  stareard  cce  in  expert 
systems'  observe  the  pattern  cf  alarms  acr 
complaints;  hypothesize  possible  sources  cf  c 
trouble,  cotanuc  icate  with  other  cedes  if  r.ecessar;. 
to  confirm  or  disconfirm  the  hypctr.es  is ,  reiemrerd 
corrective  action. 

Two  factors  act  tc  decrease  the  certainty 
factor  associated  with  a  particular  suggested 
solution.  One  is  tbe  pre9er.ee  cf  conflicting 
sensory  data  and  extraneous  or  sympathetic 
alarms.  The  ether  is  the  observation  that  ser.sctv 
data  is  often  incomplete.  There  may  be  no  alarm 
from  the  failed  equipment  itself,  sc  the 
information  available  may  cot  be  sufficient  tc 
exactly  pinpoint  the  trouble.  Per  this  reason,  i: 
la  r.eceaaarv  to  incorporate  a  measure  cf 
confidence  that  the  equipments  identified  as 
faulty  are  indeed  faulty.  This  sort  of  thing  has, 
of  courae,  been  dene  before  in  rule  baaed  expert 
systems  (4,51.  We  envision  a  task  specific 
knowledge  base  which  enables  a  fault  isolation 
agent  tc  quickly  discard  artifacts  such  as 
svmpathetic  alarms  and  determine  which  tests 
should  be  performed  tc  isolate  the  trouble 
rapidly.  Examples  of  related  work  cr.  fault 
detection  and  isclatior.  in  hardware  mc.ude  tre 
work  described  in  !t-9’  .  Our  worn  :r.  fault 
isolation  is  related  test  clcaely  tc  that  found  in 
[6l.  We  ir.ccrpcrate  a  causal  model  cf  system 
ccmpccer.ts  tc  relate  observed  system  behavior  t. 
candidates  for  specific  failure  mechanisms.  The 
difficulty  arises  tecause  this  model  is  r.ct  a 
simple  formal  mathematical  model.  Instead,  it  is 
a  complex  model  which  involves  s  large  number  cf 
variable*,  many  cf  which.  are  r.ct  readily 
measured  . 

Pest  or  a  1 


These  problem*  have  been  studied  extensively 
in  the  context  of  conventional  algorithmic 
approaches,  but  the  DCS  is  a  problem  domain  for 
which  adequate  conventional  algorithms  are 
difficult  (if  not  impossible)  to  design.  Examples 
cf  factors  which  suggest  the  need  for  intelligent 
systems  are:  1)  the  state  cf  local  knowledge  about 
global  network  status  it  often,  not  accurate 
because  it  la  not  up-to-date,  I'  there  is 
ambiguity  in  the  settling  of  momter  point  alarms 
31  human  technical  controllers  employ  heuristic 


Ar.  outage  recurs  if  c  cciEur.  i :  a  t  i  cr  s  serv.ee 
between  tve  cr  mere  users  is  interrupted.  Outages 
say  result  from  equipment  failures,  natural 
disasters,  adverse  atmospheric  conditions,  natural 
or  intended  interference,  cr  phvsical  conflict. 
When  an  outage  is  detected  and  is  estimated  tc 
continue  her  sere  than  j  brief  tire  e  .g  .  1! 

minutes  ,  then,  scse  cr  all  if  the  interrupted 
tervicea  should  be  restored.  Sestcral  means 
finding  alternative  paths  cr  routes  which  dc  net 
traverse  the  affected  equipments,  linns.  stations, 


1*1.1 


etc.  At  Che  present  t  :ce  emergency  res:::a.  is 
acne  :c  acccrwance  with.  prepared  plans  which  are 
generated  i r  advance  and  based  on  sing.e  failure 
as  sutrpt  ions  . 

Routing  preb  lees  m  networks  have  been 
extensively  studied.  Indeed,  many  algorithms  have 
been  published  that  arrive  at  best  paths  according 
tc  a  given  criterion.  The  problem  is  chat  the  DCS 
is  a  network  m  which  many  cf  these  results  are 
not  applicable.  Since  there  are  various  types  and 
priorities  of  users  and  additional  constraints 
present,  the  conventional  least  coat  path 
algorithms  are  rot  satisfactory.  More 
sophisticated,  general  purpose  constrained 
optimization  techniques  become  intractable  given 
the  size  cf  the  search  space. 

Ve  believe  plan  generation  is  an  appropriate 
problem  solving  paradigm  for  the  res  tor a  1 
problem.  The  key  observation  is  that  rcstoral  is 
a  set  of  individual  tasks  which  are  performed  by  a 
sequence  cf  none ommu ta t ive  actions.  Changes  are 
induced  in  the  knowledge  base  describing  the 
logical  cetwcrk  structure  as  each,  step  in  the 
process  cf  restoring  a  user  16  executed.  The  set 
of  rule6  and  conditions  which  constrain  routing  m 
a  conventional  approach  serve  as  the  rules 


directing  either 


backward  search 
mat  ive  network 


knowledge  Required  for  C vs  ter  "cntrcl 

A  ccceu: .cat  .cn6  network  consists  cf  a  large 
number  and  variety  cf  equipments  which  form  the 
essential  resources  which  must  be  managed.  To 
perform  the  various  management  functions, 
knowledge  about  the  structure  and  the  function  cf 
tre  c  erxr.uc  mat  icns  network  is  reeded.  We  have 
identified  three  general  types  cf  knowledge  that 
are  reces&ary  for  performance  cf  the  system 
icntrol  functions  mentioned  m  tre  previous 
section.  They  are  equipment  configuration 
k row' edge,  ecu  ip meet  state  knowledge,  and 
:  :*rmun  :  cat  :or.  path?  knowledge.  In  the  paragraphs 
w- :  :*■  fellow,  we  triefly  discuss  each  cf  these 
categories  and  rentier  why  each  is  reeded  tc  dc 
fault  :sc.  a  tier  and  rest  oral. 

Equipment  crntigu ration  knowledge  is 
declarative  knowledge  about  the  physical 
configuration  cf  the  network.  It  includes  pieces 
cf  information  about  specific  pieces  of  equipment, 
where  each  piece  cf  equipment  is  located,  and  to 
what  it  is  connected.  It  also  incorporates  more 
general  knowledge  about  specific  equipment  types, 
such  as  what  status  data  is  available  and  what 
operating  characteristics  are  normal  for  the 
device.  In  the  aggregate,  equipment  configuration 
knowledge  is  also  knowledge  about  network 
tcpclcgv.  The  connectivity  of  each  individual 
p.ece  cf  equipment  to  ethers,  when  taken  as  a 
whole,  has  implicit  in  it  the  entire  network 
structure.  Equipment  configuration  knowledge  is 
clearly  necessary  in  doing  fault  isolation.  The 
network  connectivity  is  needed  ir.  determining  the 
ultimate  source  cf  a  trouble  because  alarms 
pr:p  agate  e'rr.g  links  ir.  general.  The  same 


dec . a r a t  ive 


knew. edge  is  needed  tc  determine  plans  frr 
restcral  because  guaranteeing  ccr.cec  t  .v ;  t  y  between 
two  points  ultimately  requires  knowledge  cf 
cetwcrk  connectivity  tc  generate  a.ternate  patr.s. 

Equipment  state  knowledge  is  senewra:  s.r.m: 
to  c c r. f  i g u r a 1 1 c r  knowledge  but  ; r.  fact  .  s 

distinct.  It  :s  knowledge  aocut  the  eper at:-; 
state  cf  each  piece  of  equipment.  This  ma*.  :a*e 
the  form  cf  a  simple  statement  suet  as  “tre  rac. 
transmitter  at  station  ABC  has  a  below  average 
power  output".  It  cay  also  embody  conclusions  :c 
be  drawn  from  simple  declarative  information.  Ft: 
example,  the  statement  ooncerr.irg  power  output 
from  a  radio  transmitter  might  be  associated  w:tr 
the  assertion  "the  radio  receiver  at  tre  c. start 
end  of  this  link  is  likely  to  exhibit  a 
sympathetic  failure  :r.  received  signal  level". 
Such  knowledge  is  clearly  needed  in  sifting 
through  a  group  cf  alarms  indicating  tre  operating 
status  cf  the  system  in  order  tc  perform  the  fault 
isolation  function.  Similar  information  is  used 
in  generating  plans  for  rerouting  tc  determine 
alternative  routes  that  are  net  likeiv  tc  be 


iso  lat  icn  fuoc  t  ion  . 
in  generating  plans 
alternative  routes 
acceptable  . 


Cotnnun  ic  at  icr  paths  represent  specific 
combinations  cf  equipment  which  form  a  path 
between  twe  or  mere  users  cf  s  communications 
system.  Thu 6  c cBEur.  i c at ; on  path  Knowledge 
embodies  knowledge  at  the  level  cf  a  specific  path 
'such  as  which  equipments  are  utilized  -  radio, 
multiplexer,  etc.'.  It  also  incorporates 
knowledge  concerning  appropriate  actions  to  take 
in  the  event  of  interruption  cf  a  path.  This 
knowledge  is  used  primarily  in  the  control  of 
local  node  problem  solving  activity.  The 
detection  cf  an  interrupted  path  it  turn  indicates 
a  r.eed  for  both  fault  isolation  and  planning  fer 
restcra  1  . 

In  designing  a  knowledge  base  that 
incorporates  the  kinds  cf  knowledge  renticcec 
above,  we  felt  that  the  structure  of  the  systems 
that  are  the  object  of  problem  solving  activity 
should  be  reflected  3S  closely  as  pcssib.e.  The 
reasons  for  this  decision  1  .  t  . o  tre  modes  o: 
problem  solving  to  be  performed  using  the 
knowledge  present.  As  is  evident  trim  the 

discussion  in  the  preceding  section,  network 
structure  naturally  guides  me  search  for  c 
solution  in  many  situations. 

The  components  cf  a  physical  network  at  the 
highest  level  are  sites  connected  by  links.  Fact 
site  is  named,  has  a  physical  loose  icn  giver  by 
its  latitude  and  longitude,  is  as  sec. seed  with  its 
incident  links,  ard  bas  s  local  equipment 

configuration  at  :be  site.  Each  link  .6  also 
earned,  has  associated  e-dp.  in m  site*  tc  whim  it 
is  connected'  and  an  associated  medie  category. 
An  example  cf  a  graphics,  representation  ter  s 
portion  cf  a  network  is  >h«_vn  .r  Figure 


E ac  r  tea  *cr 


site  arc  eacr  ..ok  *dr  r  e  r.  a  v  .  m  a  .  :~jracterist::? 
mat  are  determ,  ired  by  .  ts  attributes.  For 
example,  a  l.nk's  rharacterismrs  a  -  ~  dt  termmec 
by  its  red.  a  *  .* :  -  .  Th  .  s  lateg.ry,  .  ndmit.r.g 
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a  link's  type  ( i  .e  .  microwave,  cable,  satellite, 
etc  )  and  capacity,  identifies  a  great  deal  of 
domain  specific  knowledge  concerning  the  expected 
behavior  of  the  link  and  the  traffic  it  car.  and 
should  be  permitted  to  carry. 


On  top  of  the  physical  network,  largely  fcr 
the  purposes  of  providing  a  structure  for  areas  of 
control  responsibility,  is  a  designation  of 
certain  site6  as  subregional  control  facilities 
fSRCF).  Each  SRCF  has  a  designated  area  of 
responsibility  and  each  site,  at  anv  point  m 
time,  carries  cut  control  acri'-r.s  generated  at  its 
SRCF.  This  controlling  superstructure  must  also 
be  represented.  The  physical  network  serves  as  a 
carrier  for  many  different  logical  networks,  fcr 
example,  packet  switched  data,  dedicated  data,  and 
secure  voice  communications.  Though  the  knowledge 
base  design  discussed  in  this  paper  dees  net  model 
the  existence  of  these  subnetworks,  we  expect  that 
they  will  be  incorporated  in  future  refinements  cf 
this  design  , 


Each  site,  on  the  other  hand,  ha6  an  expected 
behavior  determined  largely  by  its  local  equipment 
configuration.  Figure  2  gives  sr.  example  of  c 
"typical"  site  configuration.  As  can  be  seen  in 
this  example,  a  site  contains  a  number  cf  pieces 
of  equipment:  radios,  multiplexers,  switches,  and 
crypto  gear  interconnected  in  a  particular 
pattern.  There  may  also  be  spare  equipment  ready 
tc  be  put  in  service  via  remote  control  action. 
Sufficiently  many  different  local  configurations 
are  possible  (and  even  present  in  the  current  CCS) 
that  it  IS  not  practical  to  categorize  sites  in 
the  same  broad  manner  that  links  can  be 
categorized.  Each  specific  type  of  radio, 
multiplexer,  and  switch  has  its  own  seta  of  alarm* 
and  status  indicator*.  Thus  each  aite's  set  of 
possible  status  signals  may  differ  from  Chat  cf 
others  . 


In  the  CCS,  each  user  occupies  a  channel, 
several  channel*  are  multiplexed  together  tc  ferr 
a  digroup,  and  digroups  are  multiplexed  to  fore 
supergroup*.  The  information  concerning  specific 
channel*,  digroups,  supergroups,  users,  and 
traffic  priority  must  be  incorporated  for  the 
purposes  of  siding  circuit  restoral.  This 
knowledge  is  dynamic,  changing  relatively 
frequently  in  acme  cases  while  staying  reasonably 
stable  in  others  . 


After  considering  many  aspects  cf  the 
problem,  we  have  settled  on  a  frame-based  system 
to  represent  the  knowledge  associated  with  static 
componenca  of  the  system.  This  allowed  us  to 
easily  describe  typical  instances  and  situations, 
to  provide  default  values  and  inheritance  of 
properties,  and  to  do  procedural  attachment  of 
knowledge  needed  in  controlling  problem  solving 
activity.  Moat  of  the  taak-spec if ic  knowledge  is 
centered  in  the  independent  agent*,  each  of  which 
has  access  to  the  common  knowledge  base. 
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: r.  Figure  3,  we  she*  ac  example  cf  tvc  sues 
connected  by  a  link.  The  '.ccal  sue  configuration 
as  we!'.  as  the  ’.ink  between  sues  is  shown. 
Extrapo  ‘  at  mg  from  this  example,  we  show  the 
structural  and  logical  re  lat  ions!  ips  that  are 
relevant  to  avstem  control  m  Figure  4.  Th.ia 
diagram  is  in  the  fern  cf  a  sea-artic  net  !  ike 
structure  that  explicitly  exposes  property- 
inheritance  features  as  veil  as  physical  and 
logical  relationships. 

Upon  examining  this  structure,  it  is  not 
difficult  tc  identify  several  types  cf  frames  that 
should  be  incorporated.  Frames  for  subregion, 
sue  and  link  instances  are  clearly  necessary  at  a 
high  level.  At  the  level  of  phyaical  equipment, 
structures  capable  of  holding  descriptions  of 
radios,  at  least  two  types  of  multiplexers,  and 
switches  are  required.  Finally,  frames  for 
representing  the  groupings  involved  in  the  user, 
channel,  digreup,  and  supergroup  structure  are 
reeded.  Examplea  of  frame  structures  and  their 
relevant  slots  are  found  in  Figure  3.  Knowledge 
concerning  conclusions  tc  be  drawr  acd  actions  to 
be  taken  in  the  presence  or  absence  cf  equipment 
specific  alarms  is  contained  in  generic  frames. 
These  frames  are  linked  t;  related  instances  by 
means  of  "isa"  connections. 

EXAMPLE  c 

Ir.  this  section  we  describe  twe  highly- 
simplified  examples  cf  protlem  solving  activity 
involving  fault  isolation  and  testers’..  In  each, 
case  a  number  of  assumptions  have  been  made  and 
only  two  or  three  domain  apecific  rulea  are  uaed 
in  order  to  keep  the  example  within  the  scope  of 
this  paper.  The  intent  of  these  examples  is  to 
focus  attention  on  the  uie  cf  a  shared  knowledge 
base  for  two  relatively  independent  problem 
solving  agents.  Both  examples  refer  tc  the 
network  structure  given  in  Figures  2  and  3,  as 
well  as  the  knowledge  base  structure  .n  Figures  4 
and  3  . 

Fault  Isolation  -  Example  cf  Uiagncsis 

Ir  this  example  we  illustrate  a 
knowledge-based  diagnostic  process  which  proceeds 
by  first  fcllcwir.g  a  deductive  reasoning  path  tc  a 
plausible  ter  cf  w yp c t h e ; c : ,  each  cf  which  is  then 


tested  to  identify  the  most  likely  candidate.  The 
example  does  not  address  many  cf  the  detailed 
aspects  cf  the  problem  such  as  coordination  with 
distant  problem  solving  agents,  existence  of 
conflicting  sensory  data,  and  incomplete  : r 
inaccurate  knowledge  cf  the  network  state  and 
structure.  Rather,  this  example  is  intended 
merely  to  illustrate  the  problem  solving  activitv 
and  the  uae  of  the  proposed  knowledge  base. 

The  asaumed  failure  is  interna!  to 
multiplexer  M2  at  atation  LON  and  affects  only  the 
transmission  of  digroup  C3  signals  into  supergroup 
S2  .  Since  the  fault  la  internal  to  M2,  there  may¬ 
be  no  local  alarma  generated  from  station  LON 
indicating  the  preaence  of  thia  failure.  The 
correapondmg  tupergroup  at  atation  RIN  is  S4 ,  and 
the  corresponding  digroup  is  C5  .  At  station  HIK 
the  receive  side  cf  multiplexer  M8  will  detect  the 
absence  of  a  valid  tignal  for  digroup  G5  and 
produce  ac  alarm  indicative  of  tbn  aignal  loss. 
A  similar  alarm  will  be  generated  by  the  tranamit 
side  of  M7  ,  and  by  other  multiplexers  downstream 
( :  .e  .  at  stations  CRS,  CRO,  etc.)  until  the 
digroup  is  finally  demultiplexed  into  component 
channels.  The  existence  of  these  alarms  would 
trigger  a  performance  assessment  agent  which 
determines  the  affected  commucicat ior.a  paths  acd 
modifies  the  equipment  state  knowledge  baae  . 

The  fault  isolation  agent  accepts  sensory 
input  of  the  following  kind: 

(station  equipment  alarm) 

Based  on  the  scenario  described  above,  the 

following  alarm  reports  would  be  observed: 


'SIN 

M8 

Rx 

input  lost) 

(HIN 

M7 

Tx 

output  loss 

(CRS 

M- 

Rx 

input  loss) 

etc  . 

Ir.  the  frame  for  generic  1  eve  I-2-mu  1 1  ip  lexer  , 
there  are  slots  for  each  potential  alarm.  The 
fillers  for  these  alots  embody  knowledge 
concerning  the  interpretation  and  impact  cf  each 
specific  alarm  and  even  tome  combinations  cf 
alarms.  In  this  case,  the  alarms  at  HIN  on  the 
multiplexers  indicated  cause  formation  of  the 
following  hypothesis: 
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-  Kultiplaxer  M8  at  HIN  haa  a  partial  failure 

In  the  abaence  of  an  alarm  of  radio  R3  ,  another 
hypothesis  is  also  formed.  The  trouble  could  have 
beer  caused  further  upatream  than  HIN,  and 
multiplexer  M2  at  LON  is  the  next  piece  of 
equipment  that  could  have  caused  the  problem. 
This  is  determined  using  physical  connectivity 
(represented  via  the  "input"  slot  values  for  the 
radio  and  multiplexer  instances  and  the 
’’ccr.r.ected-tc"  and  "endpc  mts"  slcts  c£  radios  and 
links,  respectively.  As  a  result,  there  is  an 
additional  hypothesis,  namely: 


exer  M2  a 


t  LON  has  a 


Further  refinement  is  not  possible  at  this  point 
without  additional  data,  and  thua  a  request  for 
equipment  tests  would  be  made  in  order  to  resolve 
the  ambiguity.  The  problem-solving  paradigms 
involved  are  related  to  these  used  in  the 
vehicular  monitoring  testbed  developed  at  the 
University  of  Massachusetts  [10,111. 

Restore!  -  Example  of  Plan  Generation 

Per  this  case,  we  assume  the  following 
initial  operating  state: 
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Initial  State 

1)  Uaer  L’l  at  station  LON  is  connected  to 
i  user  «c  CSS  vu  digroup  C3  »t 
intermediate  station  BIN. 

2)  All  channel*  at  LON  ere  used,  except  Cl 
which  it  e  epere  end  corresponds  to  C2 
ec  H1N;  likewise  ell  channel*  et  HIN 
ere  used,  except  C2. 

3)  All  communication  over  digroup  G5  it 
interrupted  end  the  estimated  time  tc 
repeir  ie  one  hour . 

A  possible  first  step  in  genereting  s  rettorel 
pier  for  user  U1  it  to  cind  en  tltemetive  digroup 
exiting  LON.  Given  the  rule  which  requires  epere 
chennelt  to  be  used  in  preference  to  pre-emption 
of  lover  priority  users,  we  vculd  expect  Che  plen 
to  suggest  rerouting  user  01  to  BIN  vis  Che  tpsre 
channel.  Generation  of  this  step  requires 
knowledge  concerning  equipment  configuration, 
equipnent  state,  end  coanunicat ion  paths  .  This, 
of  course,  is  noc  Che  desired  final  goal,  but  does 
move  the  network  one  seep  closer  Co  that  goal.  In 
so  doing,  Che  equipment  configuration  knowledge 
base  for  scat  ions  LON  and  BIN  have  changed.  The 
intermediate  state  is  listed  below: 

Intermediate  State 

1)  Dser  01  at  station  LON  is  connected  to 
channel  C2  at  HIN. 

2)  All  channels  at  HIN  are  used,  but 
channel  C3  is  assigned  to  User  02  of 
lower  priority  than  user  01. 

3)  Cser  U2  is  connected  to  a  user  at 
scat  ion  CRS  . 

The  next  step  is  to  find  a  channel  from  HIN  to  CRS 
for  user  01.  Given  the  rule  which  allows  a  higher 
priority  user  to  pre-empt  a  lower  prioricy  user, 
the  plan  should  suggest  pre-emption  of  user  02  and 
making  a  new  connection  from  channel  C2  co  channel 
C3  at  HIN.  The  corresponding  channel  at  CRS  would 
be  assigned  to  the  designated  end  user  for  user 
U1  .  This  requires  the  same  sort  of  knowledge  as 
the  first  step;  however,  changes  have  been  induced 
in  the  knowledge  base  for  both  equipment 
configuration  and  communication  paths.  A  new  path 
now  exists  from  LON  to  CIS  via  the  patched  channel 
connection  at  HIN.  The  final  state  includes  the 
desired  goal  aa  listed  below: 

Final  State 

1)  User  Cl  at  atation  LON  is  connected  to 
a  user  at  CRS  via  digroupa  G7  and  G6 , 
and  channels  C2  and  C3  at  BIN. 

2)  t'ser  C2  at  station  HIN  is  currently 
pre-empted  by  a  higher  priority  user. 


It  should  be  noted  that  the  previous  example 
does  not  embody  the  more  complex  rules  snd 

constraints  actually  used  ir.  routing.  The  use  of 
spare  channels  and/or  pre-empt  ice,  where 
necessary,  can  be  modeled  u6;r.g  cccver.t :  cr.a  . 

weighted  graphs  with  least  ccst  path  algorithms. 
The  more  complex  constraints  are  relevant  to 

problems  involving  multiple  restcrsls,  avoidance 
of  multiple  pre-emptions  for  ary  single  user,  if 
poasible,  and  requirements  for  spatially  diverse 
routing  paths  among  several  users. 

Cone  lud  lr.g  Remarks 

In  this  paper  we  have  described  an 

application  domain  which  requires  concurrent 
activity  in  independent  problem  solving  agents. 
Each  of  theae  agents  requiret  access  to  a  shared 
body  of  knowledge  about  the  coanunicat ions  system, 
and  each  affecta  that  knowledge  base  as  a  result 
of  its  activity.  We  have  described  a  structure 
for  a  knowledge  base  which  appears  to  be 
su  itab  le  . 

Thu  knowledge  based  structure  is  currently 
being  implemented  in  ZETALISP  on  a  Symbolics 
3670.  An  ob ject-oriented  approach  to  programming 
is  being  used  for  its  ability  to  describe  abstract 
data  types,  which  provide  modularity  and 
flexibility  in  a  developing  system.  In  addition, 
since  many  of  the  objects  have  homologous 
features,  the  implementation  makes  extensive  use 
of  flavors.  For  instance,  object*  such  as  radio*, 
multiplexers,  and  avitches  can  be  classified  at 
equipments,  with  generic  operations  auch  as 
updating  active  alarms,  while  other  kinds  of 
objects  correspond  to  path  component*  such  as 
link*,  supergroups,  channels,  etc.  which  have 
•imilar  properties.  Alao,  the  window  system  was 
found  to  be  a  convenient  tool  for  providing  the 
uaer  interface  and  building  network  examples. 
Finally,  we  feel  that  the  message  passing 
semantics  inherent  in  flavors  captures  the  essence 
of  coxaaun  icat  ion  in  distributed  problem  solving. 
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1.  Introduction. 

The  Colgate  University  project  in  the  framework  of  t(ie  North-East  Artificial 
Intelligence  Consortium  is  devoted  to  the  design  of  a  planner  system  for  the  application 
of  I  ,Y  \Y  (Indications  and  Warning).  The  specification  of  the  task  as  above  has  evolved 
in  the  course  of  this  past  year  from  the  early  direction  of  intelligent  database  manage¬ 
ment  toward  the  emphasis  on  the  problem-solving  activity.  The  task  of  the  project  is 
two- pronged: 

A.  Design  of  a  system  that  will 

1  obtain  as  input  messages  concerning  events  in  a  model  of  a  real-life  subworld: 

2.  'understand’  these  events  by  detecting  what  plans  they  are  parts  of  and. 
whenever  applicable,  what  goals  are  pursued  by  the  instigators  of  these 
events: 

3.  produce  (suggestions  for  possible)  plans  of  action  necessary  in  connection 
with  the  situation  in  the  world. 

B  Implementation  of  this  system  for  the  world  of  I  A  \V  (the  Indications  and  Warn¬ 
ing  applicat  ion ). 

This  general  task  includes  a  large  number  of  subtasks,  many  of  which  require 
significant  research  effort.  We  have  concentrated  on  designing  the  mechanisms  and 
knowledge  bases  for  the  problems  of  plan  recognition  (a  part  of  'understanding'  in  2 
above)  and  plan  production  (in  the  framework  of  3.  above)  We  excluded  from  our  con¬ 
sideration  the  problems  of  perception  (speech,  graphical,  or  visual);  the  problem  of 
understanding  natural  language  inputs  (that  is.  understanding  the  contents  of  mes¬ 
sages).  as  well  as  actual  performance  of  plans  suggested  by  our  system. 

The  conceptual  background  of  this  effort  is  described  in  some  detail  in  Section  -4. 
The  historical  background  of  the  project  and  the  way  in  which  it  merges  with  other 
efforts  in  the  consortium  is  briefly  discussed  here.  Cooperation  with  other  research 
teams  within  the  consortium,  especially  with  the  University  of  Massachusetts  project 
led  by  Victor  Lesser  and  Bruce  Croft,  led  to  the  state  of  affairs  where  plan  understand¬ 
ing  and  plan  production  has  become  the  main  thrust  of  the  research  effort  at  Colgate. 
It  was  decided,  in  consultations,  with  the  project  monitors  at  RADC,  that  the  natural 
language  aspects  of  the  task  will  be  postponed  till  the  next  stage  of  the  research 


2.  Strategy. 

We  have  taken  a  concentrical  approach  to  the  task  of  designing  and  implementing 
the  planning  system.  In  other  words,  we  decided  to  produce  an  implementation  for 
every  design  version  of  our  system  (called,  for  historical  reasons,  POPLAR).  As  our  study 
of  the  problem  of  know  ledge- based  automatic  planning  progresses,  newer  versions  of  the 
system  will  appear. 

In  what  follows  we  describe  in  succession  the  design  peculiarities  and  the  imple¬ 
mentation  characteristics  of  the  two  versions  of  our  system  (POPLAR  1.3  and  POPLAR 
2.0)  that  were  developed  over  this  past  year.  Next  we  set  the  goals  for  the 
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implementation  of  the  next  version  of  the  system  (POPLAR  3  01  Tins  last  version  intro¬ 
duces  very  substantial  changes  in  the  overall  design,  and  tlm  mxt  year  of  t|,,.  prr.j,  -t 
will  be  devoted  to  their  implementation. 

3.  Technical  Content. 

3.1.  POPLAR  1.3. 

3.1.1.  Introduction. 

This  paper  presents  an  overview  of  a  cognitive  modeling  system  centered  around  a 
personality-oriented  planner,  and  then  describes  in  detail  the  types  of  knowledge  it  uses 
to  make  control  decisions  POPLAR  is  a  model  of  an  intelligent  actor  capable  of  planning 
sequences  of  control  and  domain  actions  in  a  simulated  world  that  exists  independent lv 
of  the  planner.  The  world  is  a  simplification  of  the  'Dungeon'  computer  game  environ¬ 
ment.  The  actor  makes  control  decisions  on  the  basis  of  situational  knowledge  as  well 
as  its  personality  characteristics  (character  traits,  physical  and  mental  states)  and  its 
beliefs  about  personality  of  other  cognitive  entities  in  the  world.  POPLAR  is  a  step 
toward  an  AI  system  whose  behavior  is  psychologically  justified  and  can  provide  the 
basis  for  an  experimental  testbed  in  cognitive  modeling. 

3.1.2.  Setting  the  Stage. 

The  POPLAR  planner  is  a  component  in  a  model  of  an  intelligent  actor.  It  is  an 
approximation  of  the  human  actor  in  that: 

i)  like  humans,  it  possesses  multiple  goals  with  associated  plans: 

if)  like  in  humans,  its  control  decisions  depend  upon  multiple  sources  of  information, 
e  g.  input  from  the  objective'  world,  its  permanent  character  traits,  its  temporary 
physical  and  mental  states,  and  past  experience: 

iii)  like  humans,  it  is  immersed  into  an  'objective'  world,  changes  in  which  can  be 
introduced  not  only  by  the  actor,  but  also  by  events  beyond  the  actor's  control, 
making  it  necessary  to  deal  with  non-rnonotonicity 

We  believe  that  the  essence  of  an  intelligent  actor's  cognitive  activity  is  best 
described  in  terms  of  the  following  loop: 

1)  perceive  input  stimuli  (sensory,  proprioceptive  or  mental). 

2)  generate  goals  connected  with  these  stimuli; 

3)  schedule  the  most  important  goal  instance  for  the  given  period  of  time:  the  one  to 
which  the  actor’s  cognitive  resources  are  allocated: 

•1)  choose  (occasionally,  create)  and 

5)  execute  plans  to  achieve  this  goal,  including  performance  of  physical,  verbal  or 
mental  actions  that  are  components  of  these  plans  Executions  of  the  loop  provide 
continuous  change  and  stimulation  at  several  levels.  Physical  actions  introduce 
changes  in  the  objective  world.  Verbal  actions  can  provide  sensory  input  for  other 


intelligent  actors  in  the  world  Mental  actions  introduce  changes  in  the  world 
the  actor  himself  (his  event  memory  and  beliefs!  So.  the  actions  by  the  actor  and 
other  actors  in  the  objective  world  change  this  world,  and  therefore,  provide  new 
inputs  for  the  system. 

POPLAR  13  offers  a  solution  to  above  loop  components  2).  31,  the  non-creative 
part  of  -1).  and  the  mental  action  part  of  5).  The  visual  perception  portion  of  1)  and  the 
phvsical  actions  of  5)  are  simulated  through  interaction  with  the  human  user  of 
POPLAR. 

In  the  current  implementation  there  is  no  natural  language  capability  (i.e.  the  ver¬ 
bal  behavior  of  1)  and  5|  are  not  addressed).  Nor  do  we  tackle  in  any  complete  and 

principled  manner  the  extremely  complex  problem  of  learning  (one  facet  of  which  is  the 
creative  part  of  1). 

The  central  cognitive  and  architectural  points  that  distinguish  POPLAR  1.3  are.  in 
addition  to  i)  -  nil  above,  as  follows: 

A  The  choice  of  the  type(s)  of  knowdedge  for  scheduling  (cf.  3  above)  and  selecting 

(cf.  4  above)  activities.  We  proceed  from  the  assumption  that  in  a  non-trivial 

world  these  operations  should  be  based  on  a  psychologically  justified  model  of 
human  cognitive  behavior.  This  property  makes  POPLAR  1.3  personality-oriented, 
i.e.  provision  is  made  in  the  present  model  for  introducing  personality  factors  that 
influence  goal  generation  and  plan  selection 

B.  Decisions  concerning  the  organization  of  metaknowledge  that  monitors  and  directs 
the  cognitive  processes  of  goal  generation  and  plan  selection  POPLAR  1.3 
represents  such  metaknowledge  in  the  same  framework  as  the  domain  plans  (top- 
level.  intermediate  and  primitive).  This  allows  them  to  be  processed  by  the  same 
reasoning  mechanism. 

3.1.3.  The  Conceptual  Architecture  of  POPLAR  1.3. 

The  conceptual  architecture  of  POPLAR  13.  as  presented  in  Figure  1.  consists  of 
the  following  modules: 

1)  the  objective  world,  information  from  which  and  from 

2)  the  regulatory  system  of  the  actor  (cf  Norman.  19M).  where  the  non-eognitive 
knowledge  about  the  actor's  character  and  physical  and  mental  states  is  stored,  is 
obtained  by 

3)  the  sensor  which  processes  this  input  and  produces,  in  the  short-term  memory 
(STM)  of  an  actor. 

-41  the  snapshot,  in  which  the  objects  currently  perceived  by  the  actor  are  stored, 
with  their  parameters,  to  be  scanned  by 

5)  the  goal  generator  component  of  the  reasoning  mechanism  (the  cognitive 
module)  which  produces 
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the  list  of  candidate  goals,  that  contains  all  the  goal  instances  that  the  a.  t..r  has 
at  a  certain  time,  including  the  one-  added  after  t li -■  new  input  u  a-  p:  ■■•>>>•.!  la 
making  its  decisions,  the  goal  generator  uses  the  data  stored  m 

the  actor's  long-term  memory  (LTMj.  which  contains  knowledge  ah  jt 

a)  the  beliefs  the  actor  has  about 

objects  in  the  objective  world,  including  self-beliefs 
actor's  goals 

domain-specific  and  ntetalevel  processes  (stored  as  plans) 

b)  the  acquired  values  the  actor  has  about  these  beliefs  what  is  m  T"  impor¬ 
tant.  when  and  why.  etc 

cl  the  event  memory  that  embodies  past  experience 

The  scheduler  component  of  the  reasoning  mechanism  ch- «os< »  (s  liedulesi  a  g  et! 
instance  in  the  list  of  candidates  and  selects  the  appropriate  plan  for  its  achieve¬ 
ment.  The  executor  component  of  the  reasoning  mechanism  then  attempts  to 
execute  the  plan  I.ower- level  primitive  plans  are.  in  fa<-t.  actions  that  are  per¬ 
formed  by 

the  output  module:  these  act  ions  can  introduce  changes  into  the  world,  into  the 
list  of  candidate  souds  and  the  long-term  memory. 
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Figure  1.  The  conceptual  architecture  of  POPLAR. 
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3.1.4.  The  Implementation. 

POPLAR  1.3  is  an  implementation  of  the  above  conceptual  s.-hema  m  a  i;  r-  '•• 
application  domain.  It  has  been  implemented  in  PEARL  ( Deering  et  ah.  19M  I  w  in  h  run* 
in  Franz  Lisp  under  I’nix  (.'2. 

The  world  in  which  POPLAR  13  is  immersed  is  reminiscent  of  that  of  the  well- 
known  Adventure'  or  'Dungeon'  games.  We  represent  a  cave  in  which  POPLAR s  actor 
can  find  and  react  to  enemies,  treasures,  tools,  weapons,  food  and  other  objects  It  is 
important  to  understand,  however,  that  POPLAR  1.3  is  not  a  game-playing  system.  We 
are  in  the  process  of  applying  the  system  in  a  different  domain  (the  office  world). 

At  present  POPLAR's  actor  is  supplied  with  three  basic  goals' 

1)  'Don't  get  killed',  dubbed  Preserve-Self- 1  or  PSl 

2)  ‘Don't  die  of  hunger,  thirst  or  fatigue',  Preserve-Self-2  or  PS2 

3)  Collect  as  much  treasure  as  possible'.  Get-Treasure  or  GTR. 

In  POPLAR  1.3  the  system  is  making  the  decisions  about  what  to  do  next,  while  it 
is  the  responsibility  of  the  user  to  provide  it  with  input  and  means  for  verification  of 
success  of  actions.  The  user,  therefore,  provides  the  testing  ground  for  the  system  s 
empirical  experience  in  the  world. 

With  this  caveat  in  mind,  let  us  see  how  POPLAR  1.3  is  organized  to  allow  its  actor 
to  'act'  in  tins  environment. 

3.1.5.  The  System  Architecture  of  POPLAR  1.3. 

POPLAR  1.3's  system  architecture  (Figure  2)  represents  the  conceptual  architecture 
of  Figure  1  with  implementation  restrictions  superimposed. 
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Figure  2.  The  system  architecture  of  POPLAR  1 .3 
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In  POPLAR  1.3  the  role  of  the  objective  world  including  the  provision  of  its  rules, 
‘the  laws  of  nature’,  is  assumed  by  the  human  user  experimenter  The  user  also  interac¬ 
tively  introduces  and  removes  objects  in  the  cave  and  modifies  their  parameters.  (In 
future  versions  we  intend  to  implement  ongoing  changes  in  the  objective  world  gen¬ 
erated  by  the  operation  of  if-added  demons  on  a  World  Blackboard  (cf.  3. 1.5. 2.1). 

Th  e  user  also  either  permits  or  forbids  certain  primitive  operations  to  simulate  the 
actor’s  pragmatic  experience.  For  example,  the  user  might  forbid  the  actor  to  pick  up 
an  object  that  is  ‘too  heavy’  but  previously  believed  by  the  actor  to  be  manipulable. 
This  natural  state  of  affairs  underscores  the  difference  between  the  objective  world  and 
the  world  of  POPLAR'*  actor  and  his  beliefs.  It  is  also  a  means  of  modeling  mistakes  (a 
necessary  first  step  in  trying  to  learn  how  to  recover  from  them). 

The  sensor  and  the  output  block  are  simulated  in  POPLAR  1.3’s  monitor  (though 
mental  actions  are  performed  by  demons  (see  below). 

When  the  user  decides  to  add  an  object  to  the  current  world,  it  does  it  by  listing 
it  on  the  world  blackboard  (WBB).  the  data  structure  interfacing  the  objective  world 
and  the  world  of  POPLAR’S  actor  WBB  also  contains  a  clock  which  guides  all  tem¬ 
porally  spread  processing 

The  STM  of  POPLAR  s  actor  has  the  reasoning  mechanism  (the  monitor  and  the 
executor  with  their  associated  bookkeeping  functions,  demons)  permanently  connected 
with  it"  STM  contains  one-instance  metaplans:  the  goal  generator  and  the  scheduler. 
STM  also  includes  the  actor  blackboard  (ABB),  which  contains  slots  relating  to  the 
current  state  of  POPLAR  actor's  activities,  including  notably'  the  agenda  of  activated 
goal  instances 

POPLAR  actor’s  LT.M  contains  his  objects,  plans,  rating  functions  and  history.  Cf. 
a  detailed  discussion  in  3.1.5  1. 

POPLAR  actor's  knowledge  about  his  own  regulatory  system  and  that  of  others  is 
linked  in  the  implementation  with  the  representation  of  these  objects  in  LTM.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  knowledge  about  objects.  LTM  contains  knowledge  about  plans,  history  of  pro¬ 
cessing  and  proper  scheduling  and  selection. 

Let  us  discuss  the  components  of  POPLAR  1.3  in  greater  detail. 

3. 1.5.1.  LTM. 
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3. 1.5. 1.1.  Objects. 

Several  typical  object  frames  and  the  semantics  of  their  slots  are  described  in 
Appendix  1.  The  choice  of  character  traits  is  at  present  empirical.  However,  in  parallel 
to  implementing  POPLAR  1.3,  we  have  been  conducting  extensive  psychological  experi¬ 
ments  seeking  to  establish  the  set  of  ‘primitive’  personality  characteristics  and  their 
I  _ 

*  The  monitor,  the  executor  and  the  bookkeeping  functions  stand  out  among  the  components  of 
STM  m  that  they  are  not  conscious  functions  the  actor  performs  them  instinctively  while  cf  oth¬ 
er  elements  of  STM  *he  .actor  is  consciously  aware 
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mapping  into  more  complex  notions  that  are  used  by  intelligent  actors  in  personality- 
based  decision-making.  A  separate  set  of  experiments  will  determine  the  primitives  for 
specifying  mental  states  of  the  actor. 


3. 1.5. 1.2.  Plans. 

POPLAR’s  knowledge  about  the  dynamics  both  in  the  objective  world  an  in  the 
actor  world  is  represented  as  a  set  of  declarative  structures  called  plans. 

Plans  in  POrLAR  1.3  are  classified  into  several  groups  (cf.  Figure  3). 


^op-level  Intermediate 


DOMAIN  PLANS 

PS1 

PS2 

GTR 

FIGHT, 
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take, 
find,  etc. 

METAPLANS 

GG 
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as 

gg-input, 

etc. 

PRIMITIVE 


Figure  3.  Classification  of  plans  in  POPLAR. 

First,  there  are  domain  plans  that  describe  actions  in  the  world  and  metaplans 
that  describe  the  processes  that  manipulate  other  plans.  These  include  such  plans  as 
the  goal-generator  (gg),  the  plan-selector,  the  agenda-scheduler  (as),  etc.  Second,  there 
are  top-level  plans  whose  instances  appear  in  POPLAR’s  agenda  as  representatives  of  the 
three  main  goals;  and  primitive  plans  that  are  no  further  decomposable  into  sequences 
of  actions  and  provide  the  proper  framework  (of  preconditions,  ollects,  etc  )  for  their 
main  action. 

The  plans  that  are  neither  top-level  nor  primitive  are  called  intei mediate  Inter¬ 
mediate  plans  are  never  scheduled  other  than  in  the  process  of  expanding  a  top-level 
plan.  There  are  no  intermediate  metaplans.  Also,  all  of  the  metaplans  are  primitive 
(decomposable),  and  two  of  them,  at  the  same  time,  top-level. 

To  illustrate  the  above  discussion,  consider,  for  instance  the  top-level  plan  of  deal¬ 
ing  with  enemies,  such  as,  in  the  POPLAR  1.3  objective  world,  snakes,  crocodiles  or 
trolls.  The  actor  can  have  a  number  of  (intermediate  plan)  possibilities:  to  fight,  to  (lee. 
to  hide,  to  wait  and  see  what  happens,  etc.  All  of  the  above  are  decomposed  into 
strings  of  lower  level  [dans  (such  as  get,  take,  find,  etc  ),  and  the  process  of  decomposi¬ 
tion  continues  until  all  the  final  decompositions  contain  only  primitive  plans  (such  as. 
for  instance,  move  or  take). 
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Plans  in  POPLAR  1.3  are  represented  in  a  modified  version  of  the  language  EDL 
(Bates  et  al..  1981;  cf.  also  Croft  &  Lefkowitz.  1981).  The  frame  for  a  plan  contains  the 
following  slots  (clauses): 

ID  the  name  of  the  plan 


TOP-LE\TL-FLAG 

IS 

C0ND 


WITH 


CONTROL 


PRECONDITIONS 


is  this  plan  top-level1 

contains  the  temporal  and  causal  expansion  of  the  plan 

used  to  pass  parameters  (  propagate  constraints' I  to 
lower-level  plans  upward  propagation  will  be  added  for 
the  plan  recognition  task 

specifies  the  parameters  with  which  the  current  plan 
will  be  processed 

contains  predicates  to  choose  whether  to  execute  op¬ 
tional  steps  in  the  plan  this  slot  has  the  form  of  an  a- 
hst  (<  (Control#  <  s-expr  >)>  * 

predicates  that  allow  the  processing  of  the  current  plan 
to  start,  differ  in  principle  from  CONTROL  predicates 
by  being  independent  of  the  current  context  of  plan 
processing 


STATUS  one  of  on-agenda  'executed  succeeded'  or  failed' 

used  for  communications  with  the  reasoning  mechan¬ 
ism 


ACTION-FOR-PRIMITIMo  if  plan  is  domain  primitive  permission  is  requested  for 

its  completion  and  the  main  action  is  performed  (the 
rest  being  effects') 

TIME  number  of  time  cycles  the  plan  takes  (only  for  primi¬ 

tives)  --  either  integer  or  s-expression  that  evaluates  to 
integer 

RATING-FUNCTION  scheduling  knowledge  see  below 

EFFECTS  auxiliary  (including  bookkeeping'  modifications  arc-m- 

panvir.g  the  success  of  the  plan 

Figure  1  contain-  a  grammar  of  the  plans  implemented  m  PofTAR  1  3.  and  Appen¬ 
dix  2  contains  annotated  examples  of  POPLAR  13  plans 
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I  ::=  PSl  |  PS2  |  GTR  |  GG  ('Goal-Generator')  |  as  ('Agenda-Scheduler') 

PSl  ::=  FIGHT  |  HIDE  |  WS  (‘Wait-and-See’) 

PS2  EAT  |  DRINK  |  SLEEP 
GTR  ::=  {FIGHT  |  find}  GET 

GG  ::=  gg-input  )  gg-objects-perceived  |  gg-physical-states-perceived 

FIGHT  ::=  find  {find  GET}  move  attack 

HIDE  find  move 

WS  ::=  do-nothing 

EAT  ::=  find  {find  GET}  ingest 

DRINK  ::=  find  {find  GET}  ingest 

SLEEP  ::=  find  do-nothing 

GET  ::=  move  take 

Vertical  bars  separate  disjoined  elements;  in  practice, 
the  ‘or’-ed  plans  are  chosen  on  the  basis  of  their  ratings 
through  the  application  of  a  special  metapian  we  call  the 
Plan-Selector,  not  shown  in  the  grammar; 

curly  brackets  enclose  optional  plans;  the  decision 
whether  to  execute  the  optional  plan(s)  is  made  on  the  basis 
of  control  functions  that  are  stored  in  the  parent  plan  and 
govern  the  parsing  of  its  IS  slot; 

plans  shown  in  lower  case  are  primitive. 

Figure  1.  A  grammar  of  plans  in  POPLAR  13 

3. 1.5. 1.3.  The  Rating  Functions. 

The  knowledge  that  POPLAR s  actor  has  about  the  relative  importance  of  a  top- 
level  goal  instance  and  1 1. relative  merits  of  one  plan  of  action  aimed  at  achieving  a 
goal  over  another  is  embodied  in  the  rating  functions.  In  the  current  implementation 
rating  functions  are  associated  with  every  plan  that  can  serve  as  parameters  in  the 
plan-selector  and  the  agenda-scheduler. 

The  rating  functions  calculate  a  numerical  value  for  a  plan,  a  rating,  in  all  situa¬ 
tions  where  a  choice  among  plans  that  can  be  pursued  is  possible.  They  draw  upon: 

a)  knowledge  of  the  objects  involved  in  an  objective  world  situation; 

b)  the  character  traits,  mental  and  physical  states  of  the  actor, 

c)  the  actor’s  beliefs  about  the  character  and  current  physical  mental  state  of  any 
other  cognitive  entity  participating  in  the  situation; 

d)  the  actor's  event  memory,  the  history  of  past  processing. 

Thus,  if  two  actors.  Actorl  and  Actor2  find  themselves  in  an  identical  threatening 
situation  (e  g  a  snake),  but  one  of  them  is  more  courageous  (a  character  trait)  and  or 
is  in  general  not  very  fearful  of  snakes  (a  situational  characteristic),  the  actors  may 


respond  to  the  situation  by  choosing  different  plans  (e  g.  Flee  for  Actorl  and  Fight  for 
Actor2)  or  even  altogether  different  goals  (while  Actorl  is  likely  to  choose  ‘Preserve-Self’ 
against  the  snake  —  because  high  levels  of  attention  to  threats  can  be  expected  from 
actors  with  low  courage  values;  Actor‘2  may  choose,  say,  an  instance  of  ‘Get-Treasure’, 
because  the  snake  is  not  serious  enough  a  threat). 

The  construction  of  rating  functions  is  an  empirical  process  of  gradual  refinement. 
Even  without  changing  the  knowledge  used  by  the  rating  functions  one  can  always 
manipulate  parameters  of  a  function  to  calibrate  its  results. 

One  of  the  objectives  of  the  psychological  experimentation  conducted  in  parallel 
with  this  project  (cf.  Section  -4)  is  to  better  understand  the  nature  and  parameters  of 
the  rating  functions. 

Examples  of  rating  functions  are  presented  in  Appendix  3 

3. 1.5. 1.4.  History 

This  part  of  the  actor’s  LTN1  contains  his  memory  of  past  processing.  In  princi¬ 
ple,  history  can  have  a  very  rich  structure  and  be  used  in  a  wide  variety  of  ways.  Spe¬ 
cial  demon-type  functions  can  be  defined,  for  example,  to  introduce  modifications  into 
the  actor's  beliefs  about  objects  and  processes  in  the  real  world  based  on  certain  pat¬ 
terns  in  the  event  memory1.  This  is  one  more  location  in  POPLAR  1.3’s  architecture 
where  a  measure  of  learning  can  and  is  planned  eventually  to  be  introduced. 

At  present  the  history  contains  only  two  types  of  data:  a)  the  record  of  all  the 
recursive  calls  to  the  executor  in  the  form  of  paths  that  the  processing  took  in  the 
grammar  of  plans  and  b)  a  list  of  the  objects  (physical  or  mental)  found  by  all 
instances  of  the  Find  plan;  this  knowledge  is  used  to  retrieve  the  status  and  the  results 
of  various  plan  instances.  A  typical  instance  of  history  is  presented  in  Appendix  4. 

3. 1.5 .2.  Actor/ World  Interfaces. 

As  mentioned  above,  in  the  current  implementation  of  POPLAR  1.3  there  are  two 
blackboards  that  facilitate  links  between  the  world  and  the  actor. 

3. 1.5. 2.1.  The  World  Blackboard. 

WBB  is  used  for  introducing  new  sensory  input  and  managing  temporal  relations 
in  the  system.  POPLAR  1.3  has  time-triggered  demons  that  automatically  update  the 
values  of  the  actor's  physical  and  mental  state  based  on  the  amount  of  time  he  engages 
in  a  certain  act ivity. 

*  An  example  Suppose  that  in  an  internalized  plan  for  fighting  crocodiles  'stick'  is  listed  as  the 
best  weapon  Then  during  one  invocation  of  the  plan  Fight  (Actor  Crocodile  Weapon)  no  stick  could 
be  found  so  that  Actor  had  to  use  a  gun  It  appeared  that  both  the  results  were  better  and  the  fa¬ 
tigue  increase  was  smaller  After  this  plan  execution  was  written  into  the  history,  a  comparison  is 
made  (bv  the  ab---ve  demons')  and  the  .--Id  belief  about  the  stirk  being  the  best  weapon  is  changed 


In  their  simplest  manifestations,  the  time-related  modifications  deal  with  increas¬ 
ing  the  actor’s  hunger,  thirst  and  fatigue  values  at  predetermined  independent  rates. 
When  the  value  of  any  of  the  above  parameters  becomes  greater  than  a  predefined 
threshold,  a  message  to  this  effect  automatically  registers  in  ABB's  states-perceived' 
slot,  as  a  result  of  which  at  the  next  pass  of  the  monitor  an  instance  of  Preserve-Self-2 
goal  will  be  activated,  and  the  corresponding  top-level  plan  will  appear  on  the  agenda. 

Temporal  knowledge  is  also  used  to  implement  a  simple  model  of  attention.  A 
detailed  discussion  of  this  mechanism  will  be  deferred  till  Section  3. 1.6. 3. 

3. 1.5. 2. 2.  The  Actor's  Blackboard. 

ABB  contains  information  about 

a)  the  list  (‘objects-perceived)  of  object  instances  that  the  actor  has  perceived  in  the 
current  environment; 

b)  the  list  (‘states-perceived’)  of  all  physical  states  currently  perceived  that  warrant 
the  attention  of  the  goal  generator  (e  g.  the  level  of  hunger  above  a  threshold); 

c)  the  agenda  of  all  top-level  plans  (the  representatives  of  the  main  goals)  vying  for 
the  attention  of  the  cognitive  processor  of  the  actor  at  any  given  time; 

d)  the  stack  (‘current-path ')  of  plans  currently  being  executed  (from  a  top-level  plan 
to  a  primitive). 

In  future  implementations,  specifically  when  plan  recognition  will  be  added  to  the 
repertoire  of  POPLAR  and  the  number  of  actors  inhabiting  its  world  will  be  allowed  to 
be  greater  than  one,  the  number  of  ABBs  in  the  system  may  grow  to  as  many  as  the 
square  of  the  number  of  actors.  This  is  because  every  actor  stores  his  beliefs  about 
other  actors’  activities  in  instances  of  ABB  attached  to  his  representation  of  these  other 
actors.  Therefore,  each  actor  theoretically  can  be  aware  of  all  the  other  actors  and  con¬ 
tain  an  ABB  for  each,  including  himself. 

A  typical  example  of  ABB  and  WBB  contents  is  presented  in  Appendix  5. 


3.1.6.  The  Algorithms. 

3. 1.6.1.  The  Monitor. 

The  top-level  control  funcMon  of  POPLAR  13,  the  monitor,  is  an  infinite  loop  (our 
actors  do  not  die  --  only  if  killed  by  enemies!)  which  performs  the  following  tasks: 

a)  it  maintains  contact  with  the  user  (to  obtain  new  input), 

b)  it  starts  the  executor  loop  that  consists  of  i)  processing  new  input;  ii)  scheduling 
an  action;  and  iii)  executing  this  action 

c)  it  displays  selected  situations  in  the  world  with  the  help  of  a  (rather  simple) 
graphic  interface. 
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3. 1.6.2.  The  Executor. 


The  main  bulk  of  POPLAR  1.3  processing  is  performed  by  the  executor.  To  under¬ 
stand  how  POPLAR  1.3  works  it  is  sufficient  to  trace  a  cycle  of  its  activities. 

The  executor  is  called  many  times  during  one  monitor  cycle.  First,  it  processes  the 
goal  generating  plans  using  the  information  obtained  by  the  monitor  from  the  objective 
world  as  well  as  that  from  the  actor's  regulatory  system.  As  a  result  of  this  stage,  the 
agenda  of  competing  top  level  plan  instances  is  updated.  Second,  it  executes  the 
agenda  scheduler  plan  select  the  best  candidate  plan.  Finally,  it  executes  the  chosen 
top-level  plan  (this  involves  a  number  of  recursive  calls  to  the  executor).  When  eventu¬ 
ally  the  execution  ends,  the  result  of  current  processing  (success  or  failure)  is  reported, 
and  a  new  cycle  of  the  monitor  begins. 

Omitting  a  few  overly  technical  details,  we  can  describe  the  activities  of  the  execu¬ 
tor  generally  as  follows: 

a)  obtain  a  plan  to  process;  if  it  is  not  a  plan  instance  (the  agenda  holds  only  plan 
instances,  e  g.  ‘GTR19-;  whereas  is  clauses  of  plans  are  formulated  in  terms  of 
plan  types,  e  g.  'Find  ),  create  a  new  instance  of  this  plan; 

b)  check  the  plan's  preconditions  clause;  if  preconditions  do  not  hold,  report  failure 
and  its  reason  and  exit;  otherwise. 

c)  expand  the  plan  by  considering  its  is  clause:  call  the  is  clause  parser; 

c ')  if  the  is  clause  is  'primitive-,  then  action-for-primitive  is  performed  (most 
often  this  is  a  request  to  the  ‘laws  of  nature’,  the  user,  to  allow  an  update  in 
the  objective  world,  e  g.  a  move  by  the  actor;  if  the  permission  is  given  the 
processing  proceeds  as  specified  in  e')  below;  if  the  action  is  not  allowed  the 
processing  proceeds  as  in  e").  (Let  us  repeat  that  the  semantics  of  this  situa¬ 
tion  is  that  the  actor's  beliefs  about  the  objects  and/or  plans  and/or  values 
are  somewhere  wrong,  as  a  result  of  which  some  indication  of  imminent 
failure  must  be  given  to  prevent  the  ‘automatic’  success  of  most  planners  in 
situations  where  the  internalized  preconditions  of  a  plan  hold  ) 

c  ")  if  the  IS  clause  is  not  ‘primitive'  the  parser  has  to  make  specific  control  deci¬ 
sions:  i)  whether  to  execute  an  optional  subpath  in  the  IS  clause;  ii)  which  of 
any  possible  number  of  disjoined  subplans  to  choose  for  fulfilling  the  current 
plan  (The  ability  to  choose  one  of  a  number  of  'shuffled'  subplans  (those 
that  can  be  fulfilled  in  anv  temporal  order)  will  be  added  to  POPLAR  in  near 
fut  ure.)  The  knowledge  about  whether  to  execute  an  optional  subpath  is 
encoded  in  the  control  slot  of  the  plan  whose  is  slot  is  parsed  The 
knowledge  selecting  one  of  disjoined  subplans  is  contained  in  the  plan-selector 
metaplan  and  the  rating  function  slot  of  the  current  plan  Once  it  becomes 
clear  what  member  of  the  is  clause  should  be  processed  first,  the  executor 

d)  calls  itself  recursively  with  this  plan:  this  event  is  recorded  on  ABB.  specifically,  in 
a  data  structure  called  current-path;  the  old  content  of  current-path  is  added 
to  history 
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e  'I  if  an  is  clause  is  processed  to  its  end  (cf.  the  special  case  of  ‘primitive’  in  c') 
above),  the  status  slot  of  the  plan  is  set  to  ‘succeeded’  and  the  effects  clause  is 
evaluated; 

e  ")  if  for  some  reason  the  is  clause  cannot  be  processed  to  its  end,  the  status  slot  is 
set  to  ‘failed’  and 

f)  this  information  is  communicated  to  the  parent  plan;  the  current  plan  is  discarded 
from  the  current-path  stack,  and  the  processing  of  the  is  clause  of  the  parent 
resumes.  When,  eventually,  the  outcome  of  the  top-level  (and  bottom-of-stack  in 
current-path)  plan  becomes  known,  then 

g')  if  it  succeeded,  then  the  effects  clause  is  evaluated  and  the  corresponding  top-level 
plan  instance  is  removed  from  the  agenda  (and  added  to  history); 

g")  but  if  it  failed,  then,  assuming  that  the  need  that  had  spawned  this  goal  has  not 
been  satisfied,  the  executor  creates  a  new  instance  of  the  same  top-level  plan  and 
adds  it  to  the  agenda  instead  of  the  failed  one  (which  goes  to  history). 

h)  a  new  cycle  of  the  monitor  starts. 

3. 1.6. 3.  Modeling  Attention. 

The  previous  section  described  the  normal  flow  of  control  in  a  monitor  cycle.  In 
real  life,  however,  an  actor  can  hardly  have  the  luxury  of  being  able  to  finish  the  pro¬ 
cessing  of  a  top-level  plan  without  taking  in  new  information  about  the  objective  world. 
In  future  implementations  of  POPLAR  the  temporal  relations  among  plans  will  be  ela¬ 
borated  to  include  the  many  possibilities  of  concurrent  processing  (cf.  Allen,  1983a.  for 
the  description  of  a  model  of  time  that  can  be  adapted  for  use  in  our  model;  cf.  also 
McC’ue  Lesser,  1983)  for  a  temporal  logic  in  thePOisE  system). 

POPLAR  1.3  reacts  to  this  problem  as  follows.  When  a  top-level  domain  plan  is 
chosen  from  the  agenda  and  passed  over  to  the  executor,  its  rating  is  used  for  calculat¬ 
ing  the  number  of  time  cycles  this  plan  will  be  allowed  to  execute  without  being  inter¬ 
rupted.  The  more  ‘important’  the  plan  (i.e.,  the  higher  its  rating)  the  longer  it  is 
allowed  to  execute  uninterrupted.  This  current  programming  device  is  a  rough  simula¬ 
tion  of  the  actor's  concentration  or  attention  to  the  task.  Intuitively,  the  more 
immersed  one  is  into  a  task,  the  less  one  would  be  inclined  to  be  distracted  by  new  sen¬ 
sory  inputs.  It  is  obvious  that  character  traits  and  physical  mental  states  affect  the 
ability  to  concentrate. 

When  an  interrupt  occurs,  the  entire  current-path  is  suspended;  the  instance  of 
the  top-level  plan  is  deleted  from  the  agenda  and  another  instance  is  created  and  added 
to  it  (the  new  instance  reflects  the  knowledge  of  the  stage  at  which  the  processing  was 
suspended;  history  is  used  for  this  purpose)  Then  the  monitor  starts  a  new  cycle. 


3. 1.6.4.  An  Example. 

Suppose  we  want  to  test  the  performance  of  POPLAR  13  in  the  following  situation 
of  the  world  We  want  to  put  the  actor  in  a  cave  with  a  rock,  a  snake  and  an  apple 
and  to  set  its  hunger  well  above  the  detecting  threshold 
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POPLAR  1.3  acts  as  follows: 

a)  asks  the  user  whether  he  wants  to  remove  certain  objects  from  the  world,  we  do 
not,  so  we  answer  in  the  negative; 

b)  asks  the  user  whether  he  wants  to  change  any  of  the  properties  of  the  objects 

already  present  in  the  world;  this  is  the  time  to  input  the  (high)  value  of  actor  s 

hunger; 

c)  asks  whether  the  user  wants  to  add  new  objects  to  the  world;  we  do;  since  our 

perception  module  is  simulated,  we  submit  prefabricated  instances  of  objects  to 

POPLAR  1.3;  we  write:  (rockl  snakel  applel). 

d)  adds  the  above  object  instances  to  ABB.objects-perceived.  Since  snakes  spawn  the 
need  for  protection  (by  virtue  of  their  being  descendants  of  creature'),  the  goal 
Preserve-Self-1  is  activated  (by  the  gg-input  plan)  and  an  instance  of  its 
corresponding  top-level  plan.  PSlO.  is  added  to  ABB. agenda  (which  already  con¬ 
tain  the  unique  instance  of  the  Agenda-Scheduler  plan  that  resides  there  per¬ 
manently);  appropriate  messages  are  issued  by  POPLAR  1.3; 

e)  detects,  through  gg-states-perceived,  the  actor’s  hunger;  ‘hunger’  is  added  to 
ABB.states-perceived  and  an  instance,  PS20,  of  the  top-level  plan  of  the  Preserve- 
Self-2  goal  is  added  to  ABB  agenda;  appropriate  messages  are  issued; 

f)  since  no  objects  had  been  present  in  the  world  before,  and,  therefore,  no  changes 
to  their  properties  could  be  introduced,  gg-objects-pereeived  will  not  be  needed  in 
this  case,  a  message  to  which  effect  will  be  issued; 

g)  at  this  point  ABB. agenda  is  (agenda-scheduler  PSlO  PS20);  the  monitor  calls  the 
executor  with  the  scheduler  plan,  as  a  result  of  which  the  two  domain  plans 
receive  ratings.  Suppose  now  that  PS20’s  rating  is  higher  (because  the  actor  is 
very  hungry  and  at  the  same  time  not  too  afraid  of  snakes);  this  being  the  goal 
choice, 

h)  the  scheduler  is  called  with  PS20(Actor  hunger);  checks  its  preconditions  (empty!) 
and  expands  its  is  clause;  the  plan-selector,  using  the  rating  functions  in  the  plans 
Eat,  Drink  and  Sleep,  decides  to  select  Eat;  an  instance  of  Eat,  EatO(Actor)  is 
created  and  pushed  onto  current-path 

i)  EatO  s  preconditions  are  checked  (empty!),  and  its  own  is  clause  is  expanded:  this 
means  creating  a  new  i  istance  of  Find,  FindO(Actor  food  Actor. inventory).  —  that 
is.  first  the  actor  wants  to  check  whether  he  is  carrying  some  food: 

j)  the  controll  predicate  chooses  whether  to  execute  the  optional  Find  and  Get  plans; 
the  predicate  essentially  returns  ‘true’  if  the  previous  Find  failed;  the  optional  sub¬ 
path  corresponds  intuitively  to  the  situation  when  the  actor  looks  around  him  try¬ 
ing  to  find  some  food;  suppose  now  that  FindO  fails;  in  this  case, 

k)  Find(Actor  food  ABB.objects-perceived)  is  executed;  Find’s  IS  clause  is  ‘primitive’; 
its  action-for-primitive  is  to  record  the  object  found;  Findl  finds  applel; 

l)  next,  GET0( Actor,  applel)  is  created  and  pushed  onto  current-path:  this 
instance's  is  clause  consists  of  Move  followed  by  Take:  (in  reality,  Get  has  three 
parameters,  the  third  being  the  indication  of  the  time  that  the  actor  can  spend  on 
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retrieving  the  object  --  this  is  very  handy  as  a  precondition  if.  for  example,  an 
adversary  can  reach  the  desired  object  first!) 

m)  NloveO(Actor  Apple  1 )  is  created  and  pushed  onto  current-path;  Move  is  a  primi¬ 
tive  plan,  so  its  action-for-primitive  asks  the  user  for  permission  for  the  actor 
to  move  to  the  point  where  applel  is.  We  grant  the  permission;  MoveO  evaluates 
its  effects,  updating  the  positions  of  the  actor  and  all  the  objects  in  his  inventory 
and  sets  its  status  to  ‘succeeded’; 

n)  current-path  is  appended  to  history:  MoveO  is  popped,  and  the  next  plan  in  the 
IS  clause  of  GetO  is  pushed  onto  current-path:  TakeOfActor  applel); 

o)  TakeO  is  primitive:  its  processing  is  similar  to  the  processing  of  MoveO;  it  succeeds, 
one  of  its  effects  being  that  applel  is  added  to  the  actor’s  inventory,  and  after 
manipulations  with  current-path  similar  to  those  in  1),  IngestO(Actor  applel)  is 
sent  to  the  executor, 

p)  Ingest  is  primitive;  suppose  we  allow  the  actor  to  ingest  the  apple;  then,  after  the 
appropriate  (and  by  now  familiar)  bookkeeping  operations,  we  find  ourselves  at 
the  point  where  EatO  is  proclaimed  as  succeeded;  at  this  point  we  evaluate  its 
effects  and  pop  it  from  current-path  (which  at  the  time  contains  only  PS20. 
known  to  have  succeeded); 

q)  effects  of  PS20  are  evaluated  (the  hunger  level  of  the  actor  is  decreased,  and  a 
message  to  this  effect  is  issued),  and  with  this  PS20  is  popped  from  current- 
path.  which  remains  empty;  this  signifies  the  completion  of  a  cycle  of  the  monitor. 


3.2.  POPLAR  2-0. 

3.2.1.  Introduction. 

This  section  describes  the  changes  introduced  into  the  Colgate  personality-oriented 
planner  in  the  new  version.  POPLAR  2.0.  A  number  of  technical  improvements  were 
ma>  to  support  new  functionality.  POPLAR  2.0  runs  on  a  Symbolics  3600  Lisp 
Machine.  This  is  a  companion  text  to  a  previous  report  on  POPLAR:  S.Nirenburg  . 
I.Nirenburg  and  J. Reynolds.  POPLAR:  A  Testbed  for  Cognitive  Modelling,  Research 
Report  COSC7.  Division  of  Natural  Science,  Colgate  University,  June  19S5.  This  docu¬ 
ment  is  structured  as  follows.  First  we  highlight  the  additions  to  the  functionality  of 
the  sys;em.  Next  we  describe  the  changes  in  the  knowledge  representation  introduced  in 
POPLAR  2  0.  This  is  followed  by  a  description  of  the  modified  algorithms.  Finally,  we 
include  a  discussion  of  impUmentation-related  decisions  and  an  example  run  of  POPLAR 
2  0  Example  plan  representations  in  POPLAR  2.0  can  be  found  in  the  appendix. 


3.2.2.  Comparing  the  functionality  of  POPLAR  1.3  and  POPLAR  2.0. 
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3. 2.2.1.  Review  of  Functionality  in  POPLAR  1.3. 

Before  talking  about  the  differences  between  POPLAR  1.3  and  POPLAR  2.0  let  us 
recall  the  planning  algorithm  of  POPLAR  1.3. 

The  top  level  function  Monitor: 
begin 

repeat  forever 

call  the  function  MAINTAIN- WORLD; 

{which  obtains  from  the  user  information  about  changes  in  the 
world  and  records  it) 

for  every  object  in  ABB.objects-perceivedt  do 

if  the  object  is  connected  to  a  certain  behavioral  need  (goal) 
and  ABB. agenda*  does  not  contain  an  instance  of  a  top  level 
plan  to  achieve  this  goal  then  create  an  instance  of  a  top 
level  plan  to  achieve  this  goal  (satisfy  this  need)  and 
add  it  to  the  ABB.agenda 

for  every  physical  state  in  ABB  states-perceived**  do 

if  ABB.agenda  does  not  contain  top  level  plans  for  achieving 
corresponding  goals  (p-eserve  self  from  hunger,  thirst  and  or 
fatigue,  called  the  MAINTAIN  goals)  then  create  an  instance  of 
corresponding  top  level  plan  and  add  it  to  ABB  agenda; 
if  ABB.agenda  is  empty  then  EXIT  (end-repeat); 

for  every  plan  in  ABB.agenda  do 

produce  a  rate  for  this  plan  by  evaluating  its  rating  function; 
choose  the  plan  with  the  top  rating; 
call  Executor  with  the  top-rated  plan 
end. 

The  function  MAINTAIN-WORLD: 
begin 
repeat 

ask  the  user  whether  he/she  wants  to  add  objects  to  the  world 
if  ‘yes’  then  obtain  an  object  instance  name  and  add  it  to  the 
ABB. objects- perceived 
until  the  answer  is  ‘no’; 
repeat 

ask  the  user  whether  he/she  wants  to  remove  any  object  instance 
from  the  world 


1  ABB  objects-perceived  is  a  slot  on  'Actor-Blackboard'  (sec  Nirenburg  et  al  1985)  which  holds  a 
list  of  object  instances  perceived  by  Actor  at  a  given  time 

*  ABB  agenda  (see  below)  is  a  slot  on  Actor-Blackboard'  which  holds  a  list  of  top-level  plans  as¬ 
sociated  with  Actor  s  goals  at  the  moment 

**  ABB  states-perceived  (also  see  below)  is  a  slot  on  'Actor-Blackboard'  which  holds  a  list  of 
Actor  s  physical  states  (hunger  fatigue  etc  i  perceived  at  a  giver,  moment 
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if  'yes'  then  obtain  an  object  instance  name  and  delete  it  from  the 

ABB. object  s-perceive 
until  the  answer  is  ‘no'; 
repeat 

ask  the  user  whether  he/she  wants  to  change  any  object's 
attributes 

if  ‘yes’  then  obtain  an  object  name,  names  and  new  values  for 
attributes  and  record  them 
until  the  answer  is  ‘no’ 
end. 

The  central  function  of  POPLAR  is  Executor.  It  is  described  in  detail  in  .Viren- 
burg  et  a!.,  1985.  Briefly,  the  algorithm  is  as  follows: 

begin 

obtain  a  plan  to  process 
if  the  plan's  preconditions  do  not  hold 
then  report  failure  and  exit 
else  expand  the  plan  by  considering  its  is  slot: 
if  the  is  clause  is  'primitive’ 

then  perform  its  Action-for-primitive  and 
if  was  completed  successfully  then  evaluate  that  plan's  effects 
else  for  every  subplan  in  the  is  slot 
call  Executor  with  that  subplan 
if  is  slot  is  processed  to  its  end 

and  the  last  executed  subpian  w'as  completed  successfully 
then  report  SUCCESS  of  the  current  plan, 
evaluate  its  effects,  EXIT; 
else  report  FAILURE,  EXIT; 
end. 

One  cycle  of  the  Monitor  in  POPLAR  1.3  covers  the  choice  and  the  execution  of  a 
single  top-level  plan.  Thi~*  process  lasts  N  time  cycles  where  N  is  equal  to  the  number  of 
primitive  plans  involved.  (Note  that  the  plan  Move  is  also  primitive  so  that  it  lasts 
only  one  time  cycle  irrespective  of  the  distance  between  Actor's  starting  and  end  posi¬ 
tions.) 

Changes  in  the  world  are  made  only  once  during  one  Monitor  cycle  (at  the  begin¬ 
ning).  This  means  that  no  changes  obtained  during  processing  are  recorded  before  the 
beginning  of  the  next  Monitor  cycle.  In  other  words  the  world  remains  monotonic 
during  one  Monitor  cycle. 

In  POPLAR  1.3  an  attempt  was  made  to  approach  the  solution  of  this  problem  in 
the  following  way:  when  a  top-level  plan  is  chosen  its  rating  is  used  to  calculate  the 
number  of  time  cycles  that  this  plan  will  be  allowed  to  execute  without  interruption 
The  more  ‘important’  the  plan,  the  longer  it  is  allowed  to  execute  uninterrupted.  When 
an  interrupt  occurs,  the  entire  current-path  (a  data  structure  where  the  stack  of  exe¬ 
cuted  plans  is  stored)  is  sent  to  history.  Then  the  Monitor  starts  a  new  cycle  and  if 
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the  same  top-level  plan  is  chosen  execution  starts  'from  scratch'  even  if  some  of  its  sub- 
plans  were  completed  successfully  during  the  previous  Monitor  cycle 

Both  problems  described  above  (the  possibility  to  make  the  world  nonmonotonic 
and  ability  of  saving  partial  results  for  the  further  use)  are  solved  in  the  new  implemen¬ 
tation  of  the  POPLAR:  POPLAR  2.0. 

3.2.3.  Improvements  in  POPLAR  2.0. 

A  major  difference  between  POPLAR  2.0  and  POPLAR  1.3  is  the  separation  of  the 
task  of  executing  an  entire  top-level  plan  into  two  different  tasks. 

a)  execution  of  non-primitive  and  'mental-primitive'  plans  (this  is  done  by  Executor 

in  POPLAR  2.0)  and 

b)  execution  of  ‘physical-primitive'  plans  (this  is  done  by  Effector)  (a  detailed 

description  of  both  algorithms  see  below  in  Section  3.1.6.). 

The  new  Executor  performs  a  top-level  plan  execution  by  expanding  its  is  slot  - 
considering  its  sub-plans  (i.e.  goes  down  in  the  plan  hierarchy,  or  in  other  words,  lowers 
the  level  of  abstraction!  When  a  'physical-primitive’  plan  is  encountered  control  is 
passed  to  Effector  with  that  plan  as  a  parameter.  Effector  performs  a  'physical- 
primitive’  plan  execution. 

This  distinction  gives  an  opportunity  in  future  to  perform  these  two  tasks  in 
parallel.  The  idea  behind  this  decision  is  that  in  real  life  people  tend  to  perform  physi¬ 
cal  and  mental  actions  simultaneously  (for  example,  a  person  can  start  scheduling  week¬ 
end  activities  while  driving  to  his  job  on  a  Thursday). 

It  is  postulated  that  the  execution  of  a  ‘physical-primitive’  plan  lasts  one  time 
cycle.  Therefore  a  new  Monitor  cycle  now  also  lasts  one  time  cycle.  (Note  that  the 
primitive  plan  Move  is  now  represented  as  one  ‘step’  of  the  Actor.)  So,  changes  in  the 
world  could  be  perceived  by  the  Actor  after  every  time  cycle. 

When  the  top-level  plan  chosen  for  execution  is  already  partially  executed,  Execu¬ 
tor  then  starts  processing  at  the  point  where  it  left  off  at  the  previous  step.  This  point 
could  be  found  by  detecting  differences  between  plan  type  name  and  plan  instance 
name.  Subplans  that  were  already  processed  are  presented  by  plan  instance  names  in 
the  is  slot. 

3.2.4.  Plans  in  POPLAR  2.0. 

For  the  new  version  changes  were  introduced  into  the  plan  grammar  of  POPLAR 
1.3.  (See  Figure  5  for  the  new  version  of  the  grammar.)  Note  that  the  most  important 
changes  were  introduced  into  the  plans  that  involve  finding  objects  (e.g..  Fight.  Eat. 
Drink).  In  POPL.AR  1  3  these  plans  contained  ‘optional’  subplans  and  a  decision 
whether  to  execute  them  was  made  with  the  help  of  what  we  called  'control'  functions. 

In  POPLAR  2.0  instead  of  both  optional  paths  and  control  functions  a  new 
‘mental-primitive’  plan  Get-Selector  is  used. 

The  get-selector  plan  creates  new  instances  of  the  Get  plan  one  instance  for 
each  object  instance  that  was  ‘found'  by  the  previously  performed  LOCATE  plan,  (for 


example,  Actor  is  looking  for  food.  Applet,  apple'2  and  carrotl  are  located  in  the  sur¬ 
roundings  of  the  Actor  by  the  plan  Locate.  Then  three  instances  of  the  plan  Get  are 
created:  Getl  (object  applet),  Get2  (object  apple2j  and  Get3  (object  carrotljj.  All  these 
instances  of  the  Get  plan  obtain  the  status  ‘candidate'  and  the  real-world-flag  value  of 
‘no  t-  A  list  of  these  instances  is  stored  in  the  is  slot  of  the  get-selector  plan  for 
future  use.  Then  one  of  them  is  chosen  for  further  execution.  The  choice  is  made  on  the 
basis  of  rating.  The  information  on  which  the  rating  process  is  based  is  contained  in  the 
rating  function  slots  of  the  Get  plans 

When  the  Get-Selector  plan  is  executed  for  the  second  or  further  time,  it  chooses 
one  of  the  Get  plan  instances  that  it  had  created  previously  (and  stored  in  it?  is  slot) 
The  algorithm  for  making  the  choice  is  as  follows:  if  there  is  a  plan  with  the  status 
‘suspended’,  choose  it  for  execution,  else  if  there  are  plans  with  the  status  ‘candidate" 
rate  them  and  pick  the  one  with  the  maximum  rate,  otherwise  report  FAILURE. 


I  ::=  P  |  M  |  GTR 

PSl  FIGHT  |  HIDE  |  wait-and-see 
PS2  ::=  EAT  |  DRINK  |  SLEEP 
GTR  ::=  GET 

FIGHT  ::=  FIND  move  attack 

HIDE  ::=  locate  move 

EAT  ::=  FIND  ingest 

DRINK  FIND  ingesr 

SLEEP  ::=  locate  do-nothing 

GET  ::=  move  take 

FIND  ::=  locate  get-selector  GET 

Plans  shown  in  lower  case  are  physical-primitive;  plans  shown  in  italics  are  mental- 
primitive 

Vertical  bars  separate  disjoined  subplans;  in  practice,  the  ‘or’-ed  plans  are  chosen 
on  the  basis  of  their  ratings  through  the  application  of  a  special  ‘mental-primitive’ 
metaplan  Plan-Selector,  not  shown  in  the  grammar. 

Figure  5.  A  grammar  of  plans  in  POPL\R  2.0. 

The  Plan-Selector  makes  a  specific  control  decision  as  to  which  of  any  possible 
number  of  disjoined  subplans  to  choose  for  fulfilling  the  current  plan.  The  knowledge 
for  selecting  one  of  disjoined  subplans  is  contained  in  the  rating-function  slots 
(methods)  of  the  disjoined  subplans. 

*  The  instantiation  of  plan  tokens  for  possible  future  use  is  essentially  a  way  of  modeling  one- 
step  ‘look-ahead’  The  Actor  as  if  thinks  about  all  possible  plans  at  this  point  and  choose  the  best  of 
them  to  perform 


3.2.5.  The  Algorithms. 

In  this  section  we  present  the  algorithms  of  the  functions  that  have  be'-n  changed 

in  POPLAR  2  0 

Executor (P ) 

a)  obtains  as  parameter  a  plan,  P;  P  could  be  either  a  plan  instance  or  a  plan 
type-1-  If  P  is  a  plan  type  then 

i)  create  a  new  instance  of  this  plan 

ii)  substitute  the  plan  name  P  with  the  name  of  the  new  created  instance  in  the 
is  siot  ol  the  parent  plan 

else  (i.e  P  is  a  plan  instance) 
case  st  at  us 

'failed'  exit,  reporting  failure, 

'succeeded  exit,  report ing  success*. 

b)  check  the  plan's  preconditions  clause;  if  preconditions  do  not  hold,  (are  false) 
report  failure  and  its  reason  and  exit;  otherwise. 

c)  expand  the  plan  by  substituting  the  contents  of  its  is  clause  for  the  plan  itself. 

if  the  is  clause  is  physical-primitive'  then  exit; 

if  the  is  clause  is  mental-primitive'  then  perform  its  Action-for-primitive.  If 
the  current  plan  is  either  Plan-Selector  or  Get-Selector  (metaplans  that  chose 
the  next  plan  for  execution)  and  Action-for-primitive  was  performed  success¬ 
fully  (a  plan  is  selected)  call  Executor  recursively  with  the  selected  plan.  If 
Action-for-primitive  failed  then  report  failure  and  exit, 
if  the  IS  clause  is  not  'primitive'  then  call  Executor  recursively  with  this  plan, 
end  Executor 

Another  new  function  is  Effector,  whose  task  it  is  to  monitor  actual  (simulated) 
execution  of  a  primitive  plan 

The  algorithm  of  Effector  is  as  follows: 

a)  if  FAILURE  was  reported  by  Executor  then  for  each  plan  in  the  current^path 
set  status  to  suspended';  exit, 

else  obtain  a  primitive  (physical)  plan  instance  P  (from  Executor).  Perform  P’s 

Action-for-primitive. 

b)  for  each  plan  in  the  current-path  (including  P)  do:  check  satisfaction- 
condition:  if  it  holds  then  perform  that  plan's  effects  and  set  status  to  ‘suc¬ 
ceeded’,  else  set  status  to  ‘suspended  ’. 

*  note  that  the  agenda  holds  only  plan  instances  eg  ‘GTFU9  ,  whereas  is  clauses  of  plans  can 
contain  both  plan  types  eg  Find',  and  plan  instances  -  in  case  when  those  plans  were  already 
processed  once  by  Executor 

1  This  means  that  plans  that  were  already  completed  are  not  executed  again 


3.2.6.  Implementation. 

POPLAR  2.0  is  implemented  in  Zetalisp  and  runs  on  a  Symbolics  3600  Lisp 
Machine  The  new  implementation  uses  the  knowledge  representation  system  native  to 
the  3600  Lisp  Machine,  the  Flavors  system.  Although  the  overall  structure  of  the 
knowledge  base  remains  unchanged,  a  number  of  internal  technical  modifications  were 
made. 

3.2.6. 1.  Plan  structure. 

To  maintain  the  ability  to  continue  execution  of  a  plan  from  the  point  it  was 
interrupted,  a  number  of  new  slots  (both  instance  variables  and  methods)  were  added 
to  the  basic  plan  frame  (flavor),  as  specified  in  the  extended  EDL  of  Nirenburg  et  al., 
1985.  The  syntax  of  several  slots  was  modified  as  follows: 

WITH 

now  contains  a  list  of  parameters  in  the  form  Uagent  <object-instance-name>) 
(object  <object-instance-name>)  (instrument  <object-instance-name> )  (place 
< position > )(time-for-execution  < time> ) 

SATISFACTION- CONDITION 

one  or  more  of  world  states  that  become  true  after  this  plan  is  executed  success¬ 
fully.  This  slot  is  used  for  understanding  the  status  of  the  plan,  that  is,  whether 
the  plan  is  already  completed  or  not. 

REAL- WORLD-FLAG 

holds  YES  when  a  plan  instance  is  created  for  immediate  execution,  and  NO  if 
that  instance  creation  is  look-ahead'.  This  slot  is  used  by  the  plan  Get-Selector 
(see  above). 

STATUS 

one  of  ‘on-agenda',  ‘executed’,  ‘suspended’,  'succeeded',  ‘failed'  or  ‘candidate’ 
Appendix  6  contains  examples  of  POPLAR  2.0  plans 

3.2. 6. 2.  The  Actor’s  Blackboard. 

Two  slots  were  added  to  the  Actor-Blackboard  to  help  trace  Actor's  behavior 

CURRENT-GOAL 

holds  the  Actor's  current  goal 

CURRENT-PLAN 

holds  the  name  of  the  plan  presently  executed  by  Actor. 

3.2. 6. 3.  The  User  Interface. 

In  POPLAR  2.0  the  function  MAINTAIN- WORLD  which  directs  the  acquisition  of 
information  from  the  user  is  menu-driven.  It  contains  a  menu  for  choosing  an  operation 

(insertion,  modification,  etc  ),  a  menu  for  changing  an  attribute(s)  of  an  object  in  the 
world,  etc. 


The  world  is  represented  by  the  board  which  contains  2U0  (10  x  20)  mouse  sensi¬ 
tive  squares.  Objects  could  be  moved  from  place  to  place  or  removed  Iroin  the  board 

using  the  mouse. 

The  screen  is  divided  into  three  separate  windows. 

a)  the  Actor’s  world  (see  above); 

b)  a  LISP  Listener  window'  where  all  messages  generated  by  the  program  appear 

c)  the  TRACE  window  which  monitors  the  current  values  of  the  most  important 

parameters  and  data  structures  including 

i)  the  CLOCK  of  the  system 

ii)  Actor’s  blackboard  which  contains  AGENDA  of  goals,  a  current  plan,  a 
current  goal  as  well  a. 

iii)  Actor's  physical  state  parameters. 

All  the  values  are  updated  immediately  after  changes  were  introduced 
3.2.7.  An  Example. 

Suppose  we  want  to  test  POPLAR'S  performance  in  the  following  world  situation. 
The  room  will  contain,  in  addition  to  the  Actor  itself,  a  rock,  a  snake,  a  sword,  a  d^c 
and  a  stick.  The  positions  of  all  the  objects  will  be  as  shown  in  Figure  G  Recollect  that 
the  world  in  which  POPLAR  operates  at  the  moment  is  that  of  an  actor  in  a  room  with 
sources  of  danger,  food  and  treasure.  The  actor  is  ‘programmed’  to  plan  survival  and 
maintenance  of  self  plus  getting  as  much  of  the  treasure  as  possible  in  its  possession 


stickl 

sword  1 

ACTOR 

snake  1 

rockl 

dogl 

Figure  6  An  Instance  of  the  FOrLAR  Wcr! 
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POPLAR  2  0  acts  as  follows 
obtains  a  new  input  from  the  user 

i)  first  it  produces  a  menu  containing  the  list  of  possible  operations  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  types 

creating  new  object  instances, 
adding  existing  object  instances  to  the  world  or 
changing  attributes  of  the  object  instances  in  the  world 
The  user  clicks  on  ‘creating  new  object  instances’,  then 

ii)  the  next  menu  containing  the  list  of  all  object  types  that  are  predefined  in 
the  system  is  popped. 

The  user  chooses,  say,  snake'.  Then 

iii)  the  menu  containing  the  list  of  the  parameters  for  ‘snake',  with  default 
values,  is  popped,  so  that  the  user  can  make  changes  there 

The  procedure  iterates  until  specifically  told  to  exit,  so  that  the  user  inserts  all 
desired  objects  into  the  world. 

POPLAR  2.0 

processes  the  new  input:  since  snakes  and  dogs  spawn  the  need  for  protection, 
two  instances  of  the  goal  Protect  (PI  and  P2)  are  created  and  added  to 
ABB  agenda. 

checks  Actor's  physical  state  (hunger,  etc  ).  Suppose  that  none  of  the  hunger, 
thirst  and  fatigue  is  above  the  detecting  threshold,  therefore,  ABB  states-perceived 
is  empty. 

the  function  Agenda-Scheduler  is  called.  The  goal  Pi  ((agent  Actor)(object 
snakel))  gets  the  highest  rate  because  the  Actor  (as  it  is  adjusted  for  this  particu¬ 
lar  run  of  POPLAR)  is  more  concerned  about  snakes  than  about  dogs.  Note  also 
that  the  snake  is  closer  to  the  Actor  than  the  dog. 

the  Executor  is  called  with  Pi  which  is  now  posted  in  both  ABB  current  goal  and 
ABB  current-plan  P  doesn’t  have  any  preconditions,  so  its  is  clause  is  expanded: 
first  a  new  install  A-  of  Plan-Selector  is  created.  Since  Plan-Selector  is  a 
‘mental-primitive’  plan,  its  Action-for-Primitive  is  performed: 

new  instances  of  the  plans  Fight,  Hide  and  Wait-and-See  are  created  and  rated 
(using  their  rating  functions)  Fightl  is  selected  ABB.current-path  now  contains 
(Pi  Fight  1 ) 

Executor  is  called  with  Fightl.  After  checking  the  preconditions  of  Fightl  (there 
are  none)  the  IS  clause  is  expanded  to  (Find  Move  Attack)  Findl  with  ((agent 
Actor)(object  weapon))  is  created  and  pushed  onto  ABB.current-path.  Then  Findl 
is  in  its  turn  expanded  to  (Locate  Get-selector  Get). 

Locatel  with  ((agent  Actor)(object  weapon))  is  created  and  since  it  is  ‘mental- 
primitive  its  Action-for-prixnitive  is  performed.  The  result  is  the  list  of  objects 
‘found'  (stickl  swordl)  (Actor  ‘knows’  that  both  sticks  and  swords  could  be  used 
as  weapons  against  snakes)  The  plan  Locatel  is  completed  successfully 
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i)  Get-selectorl  is  created  and  its  Actioa-for-primitive  is  performed.  As  the  result 
of  this  two  instances  of  Get  (Getl  ((agent  Actor)|object  stickl))  and  Get2  ((agent 
Actor)(object  swordl))  are  created  and  rated  The  Get  with  the  highest  rate  (in 
this  case  Get2  because  sword  is  more  effective  weapon  then  stick)  is  selected  for 
execution. 

j)  Executor  is  called  with  Get2  which  is  expanded  to  (Move  Take). 

k)  Executor  is  called  with  Move;  Movel  is  created.  Since  its  is  slot  is  ‘physical- 
primitive’  control  is  passed  to  Effector 

l)  Effector  performs  Movel  s  Action-for-primitive  which  is  ‘make  one  step 
towards  the  position  of  swordl'.  This  step  is  made,  i.e.  the  position  of  Actor  is 
changed.  Then  the  SATISFACTION-CONDITlON'l  of  all  plans  in  the  ABB. current- 
path  are  checked  (the  current  path  at  this  point  contains  (Movel  Get2  Fightl  Pi). 
None  is  satisfied,  so  the  values  of  their  ‘status'  slots  are  set  to  ‘suspended'. 

m)  a  new  cycle  of  the  Monitor  begins  The  user  has  again  an  opportunity  of  chang¬ 
ing  the  world.  Suppose,  the  user  does  not  want  to  change  anything.  So.  the 
agenda  of  goals  remains  the  same  and  the  top  rated  goal  is  the  same  Pi. 

n)  the  path  of  ‘suspended’  plans  is  found  (Movel  Get2  Findl  Fightl  Pi).  Since 
Movel  is  not  yet  completed,  control  is  passed  to  the  Effector  with  Movel. 

o)  the  Effector  performs  the  next  ‘step’  of  the  Actor’s  movement  towards  swordl. 
Then  SATISF ACTION-CONDITIONs  of  all  plans  in  the  ABB  current-pat  h  are 
checked,  none  is  satisfied,  so  the  values  of  their  ‘status'  slots  are  set  to 
‘suspended'. 

p)  a  new  cycle  of  the  Monitor  begins. 

4.  Background  and  Related  Work. 

In  designing  and  implementing  POPLAR  2.0  a  number  of  conceptual  and  technical 
decisions  and  choices  had  to  be  made.  The  following  is  an  incomplete,  though  represen¬ 
tative  list. 

1)  how  does  one  approach,  and  justify,  construction  of  a  multi-faceted  system 
when  little  is  known  about  the  peculiarities  of  its  components0  Where  is  the  starting 
point? 

2)  how  might  the  problem  of  personality  influences  upon  cognition  be  addressed0 

3)  within  cognitive  component,  how  are  goals  and  plans  related0  How  are  they 
each  related  to  such  concepts  as  needs,  drives,  performance,  etc  ? 

4)  What  is  the  structure  of  the  planning  module  in  cognitive  systems0  How  is  the 
scheduling  of  the  cognitive  system's  activities  performed0 

5)  What  is  the  relationship  between  the  use  of  internalized  (canned)  and  newly 
created  plans0 

6)  What  is  the  relation  between  plan  production  and  plan  understanding0 


The  realization  of  the  above  and  some  additional  problems  was  instrumental  in 
the  design  stage.  While  not  all  of  the  decisions  have  been  already  made  at  this  stage, 
our  desire  was  to  avoid  design  choices  that  would  preclude  or  hamper  a  future  improve¬ 
ment  or  extension. 

None  of  the  theoretical  or  design  decisions  were  made  without  the  influence  of 
other,  previous,  related  work.  In  this  section  we  briefly  review  the  bases  for  the  various 
decisions  as  well  as  mention  other  work  on  the  problems  we  faced. 

Fundamental  to  the  development  of  POPLAR  was  the  approach  to  the  task,  faced 
by  most  cognitive  modelers,  of  building  a  structure  consisting  of  a  number  of  distinct 
constituents,  the  details  of  man>  of  which  were  (and  at  present  remain)  unknown.  How 
does  one  construct  a  global  model  when  many  of  its  components  are  uncertain,  and 
each  one  is  itself  a  mystery1  Here  we  adopted  the  attitudes  advocated  by  Haugeland 
(1981),  who  suggests  that  it  is  appropriate  to  study  an  entire  information  processing 
system  (IPS),  consisting  of  several  modules  each  of  which  (plus  the  IPS  itself)  is  a  black 
box,  without  first  completing  '  e  study  of  the  components;  thus,  we  studied  the  cogni¬ 
tive  actor  even  though  we  had  not  (and,  obviously,  could  not)  first  provided  an  account 
for  perception  and  performance. 

Norman  (1981)  was  very  instrumental  in  specifying  the  tasks  to  be  tackled  in  cog¬ 
nitive  modeling.  We  also  owe  much  to  Anderson’s  (e  g  1983)  work  on  the  architecture 
of  cognitive  entities  Sloman  A  Croucher  (1981)  discuss  the  introduction  of  motives, 
moods,  attitudes  and  emotions  in  natural  and  artificial  intelligent  systems  Although 
no  formalism  is  suggested  for  encoding  this  type  of  information,  the  general  thrust  of 
the  approach  is  valuable  for  those  who  consider  the  introduction  of  certain  personality 
characteristics  into  a  class  of  Al  systems  Wallace  (1981)  addresses  similar  problems  in 
the  context  of  learning. 

Uhr  Sc  Kochen  (1969)  is  an  early  work  that  addressed  similar  issues  Many  of  the 
important  points  for  POPLAR  have  been  anticipated  in  that  work  Unfortunately,  Uhr 
Sc  Kochen’s  approach  cannot  be  even  called  knowledge-based  It  was  an  attempt  to  per¬ 
form  an  important  piece  of  research  with  inadequate  means 

Wood  (1983)  discusses  planning  in  a  dynamically  changing  world  with  multiple 
actors.  Her  system,  AUTODRIYE,  uses  the  world  of  the  automobile  driver  as  the 
domain  Although  the  design  of  the  system  depends  too  strongly  on  the  implementation 
world,  the  idea  of  interaction  between  the  actor  and  the  world  (in  fact,  the  mere  separa¬ 
tion  of  the  objective  world  and  that  of  the  actor  --  through  a  program  called  SIMULA¬ 
TOR)  is  very  fruitful, 

Schank  £•  Abelson  (1977)  and  Schank  &  Lehnert  (1979)  informally  discuss  and 
catalog  human  (including  interpersonal)  goals  Carbonell  (e  g  1979)  discusses  the  use 
of  the  concept  of  persona!  goals  in  the  context  of  understanding  stories  Wilensky 
(1983)  also  discusses  everyday  goals  and  metagoals,  as  well  as  various  cooperative  and 
competitive  relations  among  them 

The  relation  between  goals  and  plans  is  an  interesting  question  that  had  to  be 
addressed  in  our  work  Our  solution  was  to  use  this  term  only  for  top-level  goals  recog¬ 
nized  by  the  goal-generators  but  made  manifest  in  the  system  through  the  instantiation 
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of  a  top-level  plan.  We  did  not  use  the  concept  of  goals  at  lower  levels  in  planning  (i  e 
we  did  not  use  the  term  ‘subgoaling-.  cf.  Lesk.  1984} 

It  is  argued  (cf.  e  g  Barber  (1983)  or  Berlin  (1984))  that  subgoaling  is  preferable  to 
the  use  of  ‘canned’  plans  because  if  the  latter  are  used  then  there  is  no  possibility  of 
ever  achieving  a  goal  in  a  non-standard  way.  But  in  the  subgoaling  approach,  within 
the  current  state  of  the  art,  no  unexpected  results  can  be  obtained  either  To  introduce 
these,  one  has  to  build  a  learning  system,  one  capable  of  creating  and  not  only  recreat¬ 
ing  But  at  present  the  planning  of  the  subgoaling  type  remains  no  less  canned'  than 
the  the  ‘forward-  planning 

It  seems  that  these  two  approaches  to  planning  relate  essentially  in  the  same 

manner  in  which  backward  chaining  relates  to  forward  chaining  in  inference  making 
Our  opinion  is  that  the  choice  between  the  two  is  not  strategically  important  and 
should  reflect  the  peculiarities  of  the  domain  and  other  ‘weak’  considerations,  so  typical 
for  AI. 

Another  important  issue  related  to  goals  and  plans  is  whether  to  build  systems 
that  in  scheduling  an  action  take  into  consideration  the  knowledge  of  how  many 
different  plans  and  or  goals  will  be  furthered  by  it  The  main  empirical  body  of 
Wilensky's  book  (1983)  is  devoted  to  such  issues.  Cf.  also  Hammond  (1983)  for  a  philo¬ 
sophically  related  approach  Hayes-Roth  k  Hayes-Roth  (1979)  also  want  their  planner 
to  have  this  capability  Our  position  on  this  topic  (cf.  also  Carver  et  al.,  1984)  is  that 
in  the  type  of  planners  we  are  building  the  goal  cooperation  or  conflict  does  not  play  a 
role.  We  argue  that  to  treat  this  topK  as  central  in  modeling  planning  in  intelligent 
actors  is  similar  to  consider  such  non-everyday  tasks  as  playing  chess  and  solving 
differential  equations  central  topics  for  AI.  The  latter  methodological  fallacy  has  been 
amply  criticized 

General  works  on  planning  that  immediately  influenced  this  project  include 
Stefik’s  work  (eg  1981)  on  metaplanning  and  planner  architecture  Hayes-Roth  k 
Hayes-Roth  (1979)  describe  a  very  rich  planning  domain  and  offer  a  good  discussion  of 
what  the  editors  of  The  Handbook  of  AI  (Cohen  k  Feigenbaum.  1982,  p  519:  cf  also 
pp  22  -  27)  call  opportunistic  planning.  It  does  not  seem,  however,  that  a  non-trivial. 
involved  implementation  of  the  itinerary  planner  they  suggest  is  possible. 

Hayes-Roth  (1984)  is  a  definitive  proposal  concerning  the  architecture  for  planners 
It  addresses  the  control  problem  in  AI  systems  as  a  whole  It  also  contains  a  com¬ 
parison  with  other  current  proposals  concerning  control.  In  its  architectural  part  this 
proposal  (in  fact,  not  only  this  proposal!)  draws  heavily  on  the  earlier  work  in  the 
HEARSAY-li  speech  understanding  system  that  introduced  and  popularized  the  black¬ 
board  architecture  (cf  Erman  et  al.,  1980) 

The  crucial  idea  of  metalevel  reasoning  is  discussed,  with  different  emphases,  in 
Stefik  (1981),  Hayes-Roth  (1984),  Wilensky  (1983)  and  Genesereth  (1983). 

The  basic  architecture  of  POPLAR  has  a  number  of  common  points  with  that  of 
Wilensky's  planner  (cf.  Wilensky,  1983,  pp. 22-23)  The  two  models,  however,  display 
major  differences,  notably  in  the  attention  paid  in  POPLAR  to  the  problem  of  scheduling 
or  in  importance  attributed  to  the  idea  of  the  independent  representation  of  the 


objective  world.  Insufficient  attention  to  scheduling  and  to  describing  the  planning  pro¬ 
cess  at  the  system  level  were  prominent  among  the  criticisms  in  some  reviews  of 
Wilensky’s  book  (cf.  Russell,  198-4;  Berlin,  198-4). 

Many  interesting  ideas  about  scheduling  can  be  found  in  Sathi  et  al.  (1984)  and 
Fox  (1983). 

Work  on  understanding  plans  in  the  poise  (Croft  et  al.,  1983)  and  Argot  (e  g  Litman 
&  Allen,  1984)  projects  has  helped  in  formulating  some  parts  of  our  approach 

5.  Status  and  Future  Development. 

5.1.  General. 

POPLAR  is  a  working  system  that  generates  and  executes  a  relatively  small  number 
of  plans  in  a  rich,  though  simulated,  environment.  Its  scheduling  capabilities  actually 
seem  to  transcend  the  immediate  necessities  of  the  domain.  The  system  is  designed  in 
such  a  way  that  both  domain  planning  and  metaplanning  are  performed  by  one  execu¬ 
tor  (that  is,  POPLAR  can  reason  about  its  own  actions).  A  number  of  features  have  been 
included  that  make  POPLAR  a  model  of  a  human  planner  in  a  real  world. 

At  the  same  time,  the  possibilities  of  development  and  improvement  that  this 
basic  system  offers  are  probably  even  more  exciting  than  experimentation  with  the 
current  version  of  POPLAR.  There  are  many  points  at  which  the  system  can  be 
improved.  Some  of  them  are  discussed  below. 

First  (and  simplest)  of  all.  the  POPLAR  actor’s  knowledge  about  the  objects,  goals 
and  processes  both  in  the  objective  world  and  its  own  ‘mind’  can  and  will  be  aug¬ 
mented  In  parallel,  the  control  knowledge  (rating  and  control  functions)  will  be  con¬ 
stantly  adjusted  and  tuned,  both  through  the  introduction  of  additional  character  trait, 
mental  state  and  situation  parameters  and  through  devising  more  appropriate  ways  of 
amalgamating  them  in  the  decision  functions.  Extensive  experimentation  with  POPLAR 
will  help  to  verify  such  decisions. 

In  parallel  and  in  conjunction  with  the  POPLAR  project,  these  authors  have  been 
involved  in  designing  a  general  model  of  human  cognitive  activity.  Initial  results  of  that 
research  are  reported  elsewhere  (N’irenburg  <£  Reynolds,  1983;  Reynolds  k  Nirenburg.  in 
preparation)  An  aspect  of  that  project  extremely  helpful  to  POPLAR  is  research  aimed 
at  deriving  a  set  of  'primitive'  character  traits,  motivations  and  mental  states,  such 
that  weighted  combinations  of  them  will  correspond  to  the  ‘higher-level'  parameters 
(e  g.  ‘aggressiveness')  that  we  would  like  to  use  in  POPLAR’s  decision  functions. 

One  can  see  that  the  above  are  actually  two  separate  problems:  1)  to  extract  prim¬ 
itives;  2)  to  express  complex  entities  in  terms  of  the  primitives.  It  was  decided  to  adapt 
the  primitives  suggested  by  Cattell  (cf.  e  g  Cattell  k.  Child.  1975).  Extensive  psycho¬ 
logical  experimentation  with  humans  is  pursued  in  order  to  find  answers  to  the  second 
problem.  The  benefits  of  having  a  system  that  boasts  psychologically  valid  (and  not 
‘folk  psychologv’-based)  control  parameters  are  enormous  and  self-evident  And.  there¬ 
fore.  this  is  one  of  the  most  immediate  improvements  we  plan  to  make 
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We  also  plan  to  add  plan  understanding  to  plan  production  The  world  is  inha¬ 
bited  by  more  than  one  cognitive  actor  (consider,  for  instance,  the  trolls  in  the  current 
POPLAR).  In  order  to  behave  correctly  an  actor  must  be  able  to  discern  plans  of  others. 
We  believe  that  POPLAR's  machinery  will  be  able  to  handle  plan  recognition  without  the 
necessity  to  introduce  major  changes.  An  actor  will  maintain  as  many  blackboards  as 
there  are  cognitive  actors  around.  It  will  assume  that  all  other  actors  operate  in  the 
same  manner.  It  will  have  beliefs  about  their  character  traits,  etc  and  will  project' 
plans  for  them  much  in  the  same  manner  as  it  plans 

A  logical  extension  to  adding  plan  recognition  is  to  introduce  verbal  behavior  into 
POPLAR  There  exist  a  number  of  interesting  approaches  to  discourse  analysis  and  plan 
understanding  in  dialogues  (eg.  Allen,  1983b;  Litman  Sc  Allen,  1984:  Carberrv,  1983; 
Reichman,  1984;  etc.).  A  study  in  modifying  POPLAR  to  involve  verbal  behavior  and 
discourse  analysis  can  be  found  in  Nirenburg  Sc  Pustejovskv  (1985). 

The  inclusion  of  multiple  actors  into  the  objective  world  can  lead  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  an  experimental  testbed  for  modeling  conflict  resolution,  cooperation  an.;  many 
more  important  ‘real-life-  situations.  The  possibilities  here  are  definitely  substantial 
and  quite  unexplored. 

The  mechanism  for  modeling  attention  will  undergo  serious  modifications,  as  will 
the  treatment  of  time  and  the  interaction  between  the  actor(s)  and  the  objective  world. 

And.  finally,  a  most  important  avenue  of  improvement  is  the  introduction  of 
learning  capabilities  to  the  system.  There  are  many  modules  in  POPLAR  where  planning 
can  be  introduced;  and  there  are  many  different  types  of  learning  to  be  studied  Some 
examples  of  this  may  be  modifying  the  scheduling  behavior  depending  on  results  of  pre¬ 
vious  processing  or  after  seeing  somebody  achieve  a  goal  in  a  way  not  previously  used, 
modifying  beliefs  about  objects:  being  able  to  ‘create'  new  plans,  by  analogy  or  other¬ 
wise;  and  many  many  more.  This  topic  is  one  of  the  more  complex  ones,  but  any  pro¬ 
gress  in  this  direction  may  have  a  very  beneficial  effect  on  the  field  of  planning  in  AI. 

5.2.  Specific  Plans:  POPLAR  3.0. 

The  development  plans  for  the  coming  year  include  the  development  and  imple¬ 
mentation  of 

1)  strategies  for  combining  plan  recognition  and  plan  production  in  one  system. 

2)  a  mixed  strategy  for  planning:  the  use  of  canned  plans  for  standard  situations 
and  ‘first  principles’  knowledge  when  non-standard  situations  arise; 

3)  the  development  of  a  model  of  (a  subset  of)  the  world  of  I  Sc  W. 
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Appendix  1.  Representation  of  OBJECTS  in  POPLAR  1.3 


We  present  objects  in  two  ways:  first,  in  the  way  the  object  is  stored  in  LTM.  and 
second,  from  within  a  POPLAR  run  (as  an  annotated  script)  The  difference  is  due  to 
inheritance  of  parents’  properties  by  children  in  the  hierarchy 


(dbcr  exp  creature  person  ; this  is  a  PEARL  header  for  a  frame 
(id  person) 

(type  creature)  CREATURE  is  the  parent  of  PERSON 
(h-process-roles  lisp  ((Take  Who) 

(Put  Who) 

(Find  Who))) 

:the  above  are  the  roles  in  which  an  instance 
;of  this  type  can  appear  in  specified 
:processes  by  virtue  of  its  having  properties 
:of  a  "human":  humans  can  act  as  agents  in 
;TAKE.  PUT  and  FIN'D 

(mental-state  struct)  .humans  have  mental  states  —  cf.  the 
;defau!t  values  in  the  script  listing  below 
(character-traits  struct  char-traits)  .ditto 
(weapon-agamst  ((sword  100  3)(knife  50  l)(rock  10  20))) 

:POPLAR  knows  (believes)  that  weapons  against  people 
.include  swords,  knives  and  rocks;  the  numbers  (a  b) 
indicate  the  efficiency  of  the  weapon  and  the  maximum 
:range 

(power  50)  ;maximum 
(speed  50)  .maximum 

(fearsomeness  25)  ;what  is  the  level  of  fear  that  such  objects 
;tv picall v  elicit  in  POPLAR  (default:  25) 

(mass  55) 

(inventory  lisp)  :the  objects  this  person  is  perceived  by  POPLAR 
;to  be  carrying 


‘  o 


>-y'vUN 


.  - 


POPLAR  >  person 
(person  (id  person) 

(type  creature] 


(o- process- roles  ((Find  What))) 

; t h is  property  is  inherited  by  virtue  of  PERSON'S  being  a 
descendant  of  OBJECTS:  any  object  can  occupy  the  "what"  slot  in  Find. 
;beeause  finding  mental  objects  is  recollecting  their  representations  in 
-.memory 


(shape  nil) 

(color  nil] 

(mass  55) 

(position  nil) 

(p- process- roles  ((Take  What)  (Put  What))) 

(goal-parameters  (( PS  1  ad v ))) 

the  above  properties  are  inherited  by  virtue  of  person  being  a  descendant 
of  PHYSICAL-OBJECTS:  the  goal-parameters  slot  specifies  an  instance  of 
what  goal  is  created  when  an  object  of  this  type  is  perceived.  In  this 
case  the  intuition  behind  the  entry  is  that  the  appearance  of  a  person 
spawns  the  creation  of  a  goal  instance  of  Preserve- Self- 1,  that  is, 
persons  are  perceived  by  POPLAR  as  potential  enemies 


(edibility  nil) 

; t h is  property  is  inherited  by  virtue  of  PERSON'S  being  a  descendant  of 
; -•-alive;  nil  is  the  default  value  with  the  semantics  of  "unknown” 


(c-process-roles 
((Eat  Who) 

(Ingest  Who) 

(Drink  Who) 

(Move  Who) 

(Attack  (Who  Whom)))) 

;the  above  properties  are  inherited  by  virtue  of  PERSON'S  being  a 
descendant  of  CREATURE;  creatures  are  considered  by  POPLAR  to  be  able 
;to  be  agents  of  eating,  drinking  and  moving,  and  agents  and  objects  of 
attacking 

(weapon-against  ((sword  100  3)  (knife  50  1)  (rock  10  20))) 

(power  50) 

(fearsomeness  25) 

(speed  50) 

(orientation  nil)  ithis  shows  whether  this  particular  person 

;LOOKS  at  POPLAR  at  the  moment  of  processing 


Appendix  2.  Examples  of  PLAN  representation  in  POPLAR  1.3. 

(dbcr  exp  PLANS  PSl 
(ID  PSD 
(Type  PLANS) 

(Top-level-flag  yes) 

(IS  ((Plan-Selector  Fight  Wait-and-See)))  ;Flee  Hide 
(With  (Actor  Adversary)) 

(CON'D  ((Plan-Selector  ’(Fight  Wait-and-See)  ;H id e  Flee 
current-plan  \ 

(Fight  Actor  Adversary) 

(Flee  Actor  Adversary) 

(Hide  Actor  Adversary) 

(Wait-and-See  Actor  Adversary))) 

(Preconditions  (and  (member  'Adversary  (getpath  ABB  '(OBJECTS-PERCEIYED))) 
Adversary  is  among  objects  perceived  by  the  Actor 
(or  (=  'Actor  'self) 

(and  (structurep  Actor) 

(not  (structurenamep  'Actor)) 

(=  (getpath  (eval  Actor)  ’(type)  'person)))))) 

Actor  is  either  "self"  or  any  instance  of  person 
(Rating-function  ( rating-func-PSl ))) 


(dbcr  exp  PLANi>  Plan^  elector 
(ID  Plan-Selector) 

(Type  PLANS) 

(Top-level-flag  no) 

(IS  (primitive)) 

(Action-for-pnmitive  (Schedule-of-plan  list-of-plans  calling-plan  )i 
(With  (list-of-plans  calling-plan)) 

(Time  1)  ) 


(dbor  evp  PLANS  Ficht 
(ID  F ight) 

(Type  PLANS) 

(Top-level-flag  no) 

(IS  (Find  (C'ontroll  (Find  '  (Contrcl2  iGet!)))  (Control3  (Move  '  Attack  111) 
(CON’D  ((Find  Actor  (getpath  Adversary  '(weapon-against  1 1 
(getpath  Actor  '(inventory))) 

(Find  Actor  (getpath  Adversary  (weapon-against)) 

(getpath  ABB  (OBJECTS-PERCEIYED))) 

(Get  Actor  (car  result-find) 

(div  (distance  Adversary  (car  result-find  i) 

(getpath  Adversary  '(speed ) ) l) 

(Move  Actor  (prog  (weapon-range) 

(position  to  Move  to 
(cond  ((<=  (distance  Actor  Adversary) 

(setq  weapon-range 

(caddr  (assoc  (getpath  (eval  (car  result-find)) 

’(type)) 

(getpath  (eval  Adversary) 

’(weapon-against )))))) 
if  distance  between  Actor  and  Adversary  is  less 
;(or  equal)  than  the  range  of  the  Actor’s  weapon 
(then  Actor  doesn't  need  to  move  towards  Adversary 
(return  (getpath  (eval  Actor)  '(position)))) 

(t  (return  (calculate-position  Actor 

Adversary  weapon-range))) 


(Attack  Actor  Adversary  (car  result-find)))) 


(Control  ((C'ontroll  (Fight-Controll  Actor  Adversary)) 
(Control2  (Fight-Control2  Adversary)) 
(Control3  (Fight-Control3)))) 

(With  (Actor  Adversary)) 

(Ratinc-functiun  (rating-func-fight))  ) 


(defun  Fight-Controll  I  Actor  Adversary  I 

(cond  (l  not  ( =  (car  ABB  CTRRENT-PATH  Status. 

'succeeded )  | 

1 1 

.EITHER  the  last  executed  plan  (which  is  Find j  failed 
((  =  (cadar  Ad  versary. weapon-against ) 

(cadr  (assoc  (car  result-find). type 

Adversary. weapon-against ))) 
nil) 

:OR  a-'tc.r's  current  weapon  is  NOT  the  most  efficient  weapon 
;  against  this  adversary 
((lessp 

(div  (times  (distance  Actor  Adversary) 

( d iff  (cadar  Adversary  weapon-aeainst ) 

(cadr  (assoc  (car  resuit-find  (  type 

Adversary  .weapon-against )) !) 

Actor  eh aracter- traits  impulsiveness) 
fight -con  troll- threshold !  I 

;OR  even  if  the  actor  does  not  have  the  best  weapon,  he  may  decide  not  to 
:look  for  a  better  one  —  if  the  distance  between  him  and  the  adversary 
:is  too  small,  if  the  actor  is  very  impulsive  or  if  the  weapon  is  not 
;much  worse  than  the  best  one 

(defun  Fight-Control'2  (Adversary) 

(cond  ((null  (cadr  result-find  )|  t) 

;no  weapon  was  found  in  actor's  possession 
((greaterp  (  cadr  (assoc  (car  result-find  (  type 

Adversary  weapon-against  j) 

(cadr  (assoc  Icadr  result-find  i  type 

Ad\  ersary  ,w  eapon-against )})) 

;lhe  weapon  that  was  found  "around"  is  BETTER  than 
.the  weapon  m  actor's  possession 
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Appendix  3.  Examples  of  POPLAR  1.3  rating  functions. 

A.  The  rating  function  for  the  Preserve-Self- 1  goal  (and  top-level  plan  I 
(defun  rating-func-PSl  (actor  adversary) 

(fix  (div 

(times 

(calculate-fear  actor  adversary) 

actor. aggression  1 
actor. courage))) 
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(defun  calculate-fear  (actor  adversary) 

(fix  (div 

(times  adversary  orientation 

(add  adversary  mass  adversary. speed) 
adversary  power 
adversary  aggr 
adversary  .fearsomeness) 

(times  (fix  (addl  (log  (distance  actor  adversary)))) 
actor. courage 
actor. power 

(add  actor. mass  actor. speed ))))) 

B.  The  rating  function  for  the  Fight  intermediate  plan, 
(defun  rating-func-fight  (actor  adversary) 

(fix  (div 

(times  adversary  weapon- against  efficiency 
actor  courage 
actor. power 

(addl  adversary. injury ) 

(expt  actor. aggression  2)) 

(times 

(calculate-fear  actor  adversary) 
adversary  power 
(addl  actor. injury ) 
adversary  .fearsomeness 
(addl  actor. fatigue))))) 
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Appendix  4.  HISTORY  in  POPLAR  1.3. 

; t h is  is  the  way  HISTORY  looks  at  the  end  of  the  example  run  of  5  4 


POPLAR  >  HISTORY 
((IngestO  EatO  PS20) 

(TakeO  GetO  EatO  PS20) 

(MoveO  GetO  EatO  PS20) 

(GetO  EatO  PS20) 

(Find  1  EatO  PS20) 

(FindO  EatO  PS20| 

(EatO  PS20) 

(Plan-SelectorO  PS20)) 

Appendix  5.  BLACKBOARDS  in  POPLAR  1.3. 


Typical  contents  of  the  worldand  the  actor  blackboards. 

POPLAR  >  \YBB 

(World-Blackboard  (ID  WBB) 

(NEW-INPl'TS  trolll  apple2  crocodile2) 
(TIME  (Base-Time  (ID  Time)( act-time  17)))) 


POPLAR  >  ABB 

(Actor-Blackboard  (ID  ABB) 

(OBJECTS-PERCEIYED  (trol!2  sword  I  gold-nugget 
(STATES-PERCEIVED  (hunger  fatigue)! 

(AGENDA  PS  14  PS22  GTR4  Agenda-Scheduler) 
(CURRENT-PATH  (find?  fight3  PS14))) 


Appendix  6.  Examples  of  PLAN  representation  in  popup  2.0. 


(defflavor  Plans  (id 
is 

top-level-flag 

with 

status 

satisfaction-cond 
param-bindmg 
real- world- fine* 

0 

:set  table- instance- variables 
:  get  table- instance- variables 
:  in  it  able- instance-  variables 

) 

(defflavor  P  ((id  P) 

(is  '((Plan-Selector  F ich t  Flee  Hide  Wait-and-See))) 
(top-level-flag  'yes) 

(with  '((agent  actor)(object  adversary  ((instrument  weapon))) 
(status  ' i n i t ) _) 

(Plans) 

:set  table- instance- variables 
:gettable- instance- variables 
:  in  it  able-  instance-  variables 

) 


(defmethod  (P  :  in  it)  (options) 

(setq  param-bindmg  ‘((Plan-Selector  (Fight  Wait-and-See  Hide)  .id) 
(Fight  .(assoc  'agent  with) 

.(ass^c  'object  with) 

(weapon  nil)) 

(Wait-and-See  .(assoc  'agent  with!) 

(Hide  .(assoc  ’agent  with) 

.(assoc  'object  with))) 

satisfaction-cond  ‘(not  (member  (quote  ,(cadr  (assoc  'object  with))) 
(send  ABB  :objects-perceived)))) 

;goal  P  is  achieved  when  Adversary  is  not  among 
:the  objects  perceived  by  Actor 

) 


(defmethod  (P  :rating-function)  () 

(let*  ((actor  (eval  (assoc  'agent  with))) 

(adversary  (eval  (assoc  'object  with))) 
(dist  (distance  actor  adversary)) 
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( ad  v- mass  (send  adversary  mass)) 

( actor-mass  (send  actor  mass)) 

(orientation  (cond  ((equal  (send  adversary  .orientation)  vt- 

2) 

(t  I))) 

(adv-power  (send  adversary  :power)l 
(actor-power  (send  actor  :power)) 

(actor-courage  (send  actor  :courage)j 
(adv-speed  (send  adversary  :speedV) 

(actor-speed  (send  actor  :speed)t 
(adv-aggr  (send  adversary  :aggression )) 

( actor-aggr  (send  actor  aggression))) 

(fix  ( d i v  (times  orientation 

(add  ad v- mass  adv-speed) 

adv-power 

adv-aggr 

actor-aggr 

(send  adversary  Wearsomeness)) 

(times  (fix  (addl  (log  distil) 
actor-courage 
actor-courage 
actor-power 

(add  actor-mass  actor-speed))) 


(defflavor  Find  Kid  Find) 

(is  ’(Locate  (Plan-Selector  Get))) 

I  top- level-flag  '  no) 

(with  ’((agent  actor)(object  obj))) 
(status  ’in  it  1 1 

(Plans) 

:set  table- instance- variables 
gett  able-  instance-  variables 
:  mi  table- instance- variables 


(d  Wmethod  (Find  init)  (options) 

(s>‘tq  param-binding  '((Locate  .(assoc  'agent  with) 
.(assoc  ’object  with)) 
(Plan-Selector  (Get)  .id) 

(Get  .(assoc  agent  with) 
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(Object  OtiJMi 

satisfaction-cond  '(member  (cadr  (assoc  object  within 

(send  (cval  (cadr  (assoc  'agent  within 
inventory )) 

;goal  Find  is  achieved  when  Actor  has  Object 
; in  his  possession 


(defmethod  (Find  preconditions)  () 

(cadr  (assoc  'object  withll 

;the  object  ls  specified  (Actor  knows'  what  is  to  be  found  i 


(defflavor  Take  (lid  Takes 

( is  '( physical- prim  it  iv cl) 
(top-level-flag  no) 

(with  '((agent  actorii  Tject  objdi 
(status  mit )) 

(Plans  I 

:set  table- instance- variables 
:  get  table- instance-  variables 
:  in  it  able-  instance-  variables 


(defmethod  (Take  in  it )  (options) 

(setq  satisfaction-cond  ‘(member  (cadr  (assoc  'object  with))) 

(send  (eval  (cadr  (assoc  'agent  with))) 


inventorv j 


;goal  Take  is  achieved  when  Actor  has  Object 
;in  his  possession 


(defmethod  (Take  preconditions)  II 
(and  (member  (cadr  ( assoc  object  w  ith)) 

(send  ABB  :objects-perceived)) 

;Object  is  among  the  objects  perceived  by  Actor 
(equal  (send  (eval  (cadr  (assoc  'agent  with)))  position) 
(send  leva!  Icadr  (assoc  'object  with)))  position))) 
;Object  and  Actor  are  on  the  same  position 


(defmethod  (Take  .act  lon-for- primitive] 
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the  part  of  the  code  that  maintains  the  graphic 
;part  of  the  program  is  omitted 

(let  ((actor  (cadr  (assoc  'agent  with))) 

(object  (cadr  (assoc  'object  with)))) 

(send  (eval  actor)  set-inventory 
(cons  object 

(send  (eval  actor)  inventory))) 

;add  Object  to  Actor's  inventory 
(format  t  &:  "a  a  'a  "a  A" 
object 
"is  now  in" 
actor 

"'s  possession  ") 

(send  ABB  :set-objects-perceived 

(delete  object  (send  ABB  objects- perceived ))) 


PROVIDING  INTELLIGENT  ASSISTANCE 


IN  DISTRIBUTED  OFFICE  ENVIRONMENTS1 

Sergei  Wtrenburg 
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Ui ctor  Lesser 

University  of  Massachusetts 


Abstract  We  argue  that  a  task-centered,  an  agent-centered  and  a  cognition- 
oriented  perspective  are  all  needed  for  providing  intelligent  assistance  in  distri¬ 
buted  office  environments  We  present  the  architecture  for  a  system  called 
OFFICE  that  combines  these  three  perspectives  We  illustrate  this  architecture 
through  an  example. 

1.  Introduction. 

In  this  paper  we  describe  OFFICE,  a  system  that  provides  intelligent  assistance  in  the 
office  environment  A  schematic  diagram  of  the  type  of  system  we  are  proposing  is 
shown  in  Figure  1. 

In  this  diagram  the  office  worker  operating  together  with  his  her  workstation  constitute 
one  node  in  the  office  problem  solving  network.  The  initiative  in  such  a  problem¬ 
solving  environment  is  mixed  it  can  be  originated  by  the  office  worker  performing  a 
low-level  task  or  specifying  a  high-level  goal  to  be  accomplished  or  the  office  system 
OFFICE  requesting  the  worker  to  perform  a  task.  Thus,  we  see  OFFICE  as  an  intelligent 
assistant  to  the  office  worker. 

We  argue  that  a  task-centered,  an  agent-centered  and  a  cognition-oriented  perspective 
are  all  needed  for  providing  intelligent  assistance  in  distributed  office  environments  We 
need  knowledge  from  each  of  these  perspectives  in  order  to  support  not  only  effective 
local  interaction  between  OFFICE  and  the  office  worker,  but  also  to  coordinate  coopera¬ 
tive  problem  solving  among  the  nodes  in  the  system.  Coordinating  problem  solving  is 
an  especially  difficult  task,  given  the  semi-autonomous  nature  of  processing  at  each 
node,  the  bandwidth  of  the  communication  channel  (which  makes  it  not  feasible  for 
nodes  to  have  a  complete  global  view  of  problem  solving  in  the  network):  the  diversity 
of  the  types  of  knowledge  necessary  for  coordinating  and  scheduling  office  activities, 
and  the  necessity  to  provide  guidance  to  the  office  worker  about  how  to  prioritize  his 
own  tasks  so  that  they  are  coherent  with  the  goals  of  the  whole  system. 

1  This  w  r-rk  was  supported  by  the  Air  Force  Systems  Command  Rome  Air  Development  Center 
Griffiss  Air  Force  Base  NT  13441-5700  and  the  Air  Force  Office  of  Scientific  Research  Bolling  Air 
Force  Base  D  C  20332  under  contract  number  F30602-&3-C-0008 
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We  see  the  coordination  problem  as  breaking  down  into  a  number  of  subproblems, 
which  include  managing  resources;  equalizing  workload  distribution;  managine  g°al 
conflicts,  maintaining  a  proper  level  of  redundancy  in  task  execution  and  especially  in 
information  flow;  analyzing  dependencies  in  the  sets  of  goals,  plans  and  events,  etc 
Automation  of  any  of  the  above  tasks  clearly  involves  manipulation  of  many  types  of 
knowledge,  both  domain  and  control. 


COMMUNICATION  NETWORK 


office  worker 


igurc  1  A  node  in  a  network  of  cooperative  office  workstations. 
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To  illustrate  the  problem  of  local  scheduling  that  takes  into  account  gioi  a!  ^  1. •  • 

consider  an  office  consisting  of  an  executive.  E.  and  his  her  secretary.  S.  Suppose  E  i> 
dictating  letters  to  S,  and  the  telephone  rings  S  answers,  and  the  call  appears  to  f •• 
about  a  very  important  shipment,  and  S  is  asked  to  provide  some  information  about  it. 
The  scheduling  choice  here  is  between  continuing  with  the  letters  (task  Til  and  per¬ 
forming  the  request  that  came  over  the  phone  (task  T2).  We  want  our  system  to  con¬ 
sider  a  number  of  factors  here,  including  the  relative  importance  of  the  tasks  (say.  a 
number  of  people  may  be  idle  in  the  company  because  of  the  lack  of  raw  materials  that 
are  to  be  shipped),  the  time  limitations  (suppose,  the  information  is  needed  before  the 
end  of  the  business  day.  and  it's  already  -1  p.m  .:  also,  the  estimated  time  of  finding  the 
requested  information),  personal  characteristics  ol  S  and  E.  etc.  If  the  secretary  were 
scheduling  purely  locally,  he  she  may  prefer  to  schedule  T2,  but  knowing  that  E  will  be 
detained  by  her  doing  so.  S  may  prefer  Tl  based  on  global  coherence  considerations.  S's 
knowledge  about  personal  characteristics  of  E  can  also  be  a  factor:  if  E  is  very  cons¬ 
cious  of  his  her  status  and  importance,  then  the  decision  of  scheduling  Tl  is  even  more 
strengthened:  if  not.  and  if  S  has  the  characteristic  of  being  assertive.  T2  may  be  pre¬ 
ferred.  after  an  explanation  to  E. 

In  what  follows  we.  first,  trace  the  project's  genesis  from  three  research  projects  in  con¬ 
nected  fields  and  discuss  its  functionality  Second,  we  describe  how  an  office  can  be 
modelled  in  a  distributed  computer  system  such  as  OFFICE  and  describe  its  architecture 
and  the  basic  processing  cycle.  Finally,  we  give  an  example  of  OFFICE  operation  where 
we  concentrate  on  its  reasoning  capabilities 

The  Task-Oriented  Perspective 

Our  initial  effort  in  developing  an  expert  system  in  the  office  domain  is  the  task  support 
system  POISE  (Croft  et  al..  19S3).  POISE  has  been  designed  to  support  office  workers  in 
their  problem  solving  activities  through  the  use  of  plan  recognition  and  planning  In  the 
plan  recognition  mode  the  system  obtains  messages  about  certain  atomic  events  (such 
as  tool  invocations)  and  tries  to  determine  into  which  of  typical  tasks  known  to  the 
system  this  event  fits  In  u.is  manner  POISE  is  able  to  monitor  the  activities  in  an  office, 
predict  future  activity  and  detect  errors.  If,  as  a  result  of  the  monitoring,  the  system 
understands  the  user's  task,  it  can  in  principle  take  over  it?  completion  This  task  com¬ 
pletion  mode  1?  integrated  with  the  planning  mode  of  operation.  In  the  planning  mode 
POISE  is  supplied  with  a  typical  tasks  and  its  parameters  and  tries  to  execute  as  much 
of  it  as  possible,  based  on  its  knowledge  of  the  task  structure  and  the  status  of  domain 
objects  in  a  semantic  database. 

POISE's  knowledge  takes  the  form  of  an  hierarchy  of  typical  tasks  Each  task  is 
represented  by  a  precondition  statement  that  defines  the  necessary  conditions  for  its 
execution,  a  goal  statement  that  specifies  the  intended  effect  of  the  task:  the  sequence  of 
subtasks  needed  to  be  performed  in  order  to  accomplish  the  task  and  the  constraints 
among  the  parameters  of  the  subtasks  and  those  of  the  task.  See  Figure  2  for  an  exam¬ 
ple 


PROC  Purchase-items  (Purchasing  Amrur.t  Items  Vend  : 
DESC  Procedure  for  purchasing  items  with  non-state  fund; 

IS  Receive-purchase-request 

1  (Process-purchase-order  |  Proress-purchase-requisitior.  i 
*  Complete-purchase 


COND 


Process-purchase-order  Amount 
OR 

Process-purchase-requisition  Amount 
Process-purchase-order  Items 
OR 

Process-purchase-requisition  Items 
Process-purchase-order  Vendor 
OR 

Process- pure  base- requisition  Vend  :r 
Process-purchase-order  Amour.' 

OR 

Process-purchase-requisiti  on  Amount 
Process-purchase-order  Items 
OR 

Process- purchase-requisition  Items 
Process-purchase-order  Vendor 
OR 

Process- pur  chase- requisition  Vena :: 


=  Receive-purchase-request  Amour.'. 

=  Receive-purchase-request  Amount 
=  Receive-purchase-request  Items 

=  Receive-purchase-request  Items 
—  Receive-purchase-request  Vendor 

=  Receive-purchase-request  Vendor 
=*  Complete-purchase  Amount 

=  Complete- purchase  Amount 
=  Complete-purchase  Items 

=  Complete-purchase  Items 
=  Complete-purchase  Vendor 

=  Complete-purchase  Vendor 


WITH  Purchaser  =  Receive-purchase-request  Purchaser 

Amount  =  Receive-purchase-request  Amount 

Items  =  Receive-purchase-request  Items 

Vendor  =  Receive-purchase-request  Vendor 

Figure  2  A  plan  in  POISE 


POISE  plans  are  structured  so  that  they  in  principle  allow  concurrent  execution  of  sub¬ 
tasks  of  a  task.  Straightforward  transformation  of  POISE  into  a  distributed  system  can¬ 
not,  however,  be  performed.  Since  POISE  does  not  have  a  developed  agent-oriented  per¬ 
spective,  there  is  no  way  in  it  to  express  a  fact  such  as  'requests  made  by  the  manager 
of  the  office  have  priority  over  those  made  by  other  workers'  or  the  fact  that  even 
though  certain  workers  are  better  at  doing  certain  types  of  jobs,  if  they  are  not  avail¬ 
able  to  do  a  job  of  this  type,  then  other  workers  have  to  be  assigned  this  responsibility 
There  is  also  no  way  of  talking  about  seemingly  independent  tasks  being  actually  parts 
of  a  cooperative  problem  solving  situation.  This  includes  the  considerations  of  arbitra¬ 
tion  of  competing  claims  for  limited  resources. 

POISE  does  not  distinguish  or  reason  about  the  agents-  roles  and  the  objects  in  plans. 
Thus,  for  instance,  it  does  not  have  the  possibility  to  understand  that  an  unusual  event 
happened  if  it  gets  the  message  that  the  president  of  a  company  typed  a  letter  (and  not 
a  secretary).  Therefore  it  cannot  infer  that  the  secretary  may  have  a  day  off  or  that  a 
goal  must  be  instantiated  of  changing  workload  distribution  among  the  emplovees 
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Another  deficiency  of  POISE  is  that  the  plan  recognition  and  planning  architecture:-  an 
not  designed  for  being  distributed  and  assume  a  global  blackboard  and  a  single  locus  of 
control.  POISE  gives  us  some  ideas  about  what  an  intelligent  assistant  could  be  but  it  - 
architecture  is  not  appropriate  for  use  in  a  distributed  environment  and  it  lacks  a  dis¬ 
tributed  agent-oriented  perspective. 

The  Distributed  Agent- Oriented  Perspective 

One  of  the  research  areas  where  we  can  look  for  ideas  of  how  to  implement  the  distri¬ 
buted  agent-oriented  perspective  is  the  field  of  distributed  A1  One  of  the  current 
approaches  there  is  the  study  of  functionally  accurate,  cooperative  (FA  C)  distributed 
problem  solving  (Lesser  and  Corkill,  1983,  Cork  ill .  1982;  Durfee  et  ah,  1984,  1985J. 
With  this  approach,  a  problem  is  solved  in  cooperation  by  a  set  of  semi-autonomous 
processing  nodes  (agents]  that  may  have  inconsistent  and  incomplete  local  databases 
each  node  independently  generates  tentative  partial  solutions,  communicates  them 
through  a  network  to  other  nodes,  receives  messages  (partial  solutions,  goals,  plans  and 
facts)  from  other  nodes,  and  modifies  its  processing  in  accordance  with  new  input.  The 
experience  of  this  work  has  shown  that  the  control  problem  is  difficult;  that  the  net¬ 
work  communication  is  both  difficult  and  computationally  expensive,  most  importantly, 
it  was  found  that  the  key  to  global  coherence  is  having  sophisticated  agents  who  can 
reason  about  their  own  view  of  processing  as  well  as  the  views  of  other  agents.  They 
have  developed  a  system  in  which  each  node  is  guided  by  a  high-level  strategic  plan  for 
cooperation  among  the  nodes  in  the  network.  This  plan,  which  is  a  form  of  metalevel 
control,  is  represented  as  a  network  organizational  structure  that  specifies  in  a  general 
way  the  information  and  control  relationships  among  the  nodes.  Examples  of  this  infor¬ 
mation  include  static  priorities  among  local  tasks,  to  whom  and  what  information  to 
communicate  and  how  to  prioritize  tasks  that  have  been  requested  by  other  nodes 
versus  those  that  were  locally  generated. 

Other  work  by  Smith  and  Davis  (1981)  has  focused  on  the  knowledge  and  the  protocols 
necessary  for  nodes  to  decide  in  a  distributed  way  how  to  allocate  subtasks  to  other 
nodes.  This  involves  a  two-way  bidding  protocol  in  which  the  contractors  (taking  on 
the  task  perspective)  and  bidders  (taking  on  an  agent  perspective)  communicate  to 
determine  the  best  task  allocation. 

The  work  by  Lesser  et  al.  focuses  on  how  to  do  local  scheduling  given  a  static  task  allo¬ 
cation  that  may  redundantly  allocate  tasks  among  nodes,  while  Smith  and  Davis  focus 
on  dynamic  task  allocation.  The  office  domain  requires  an  integration  of  both 
approaches  together  with  augmenting  the  knowledge  used  by  both  approaches  for 
scheduling  The  office  domain  also  presents  challenges  to  both  approaches  because  of 
the  tighter  and  more  complex  interactions  among  agents  that  exists  in  this  domain, 
compared  to  the  distributed  interpretation  domain  from  which  both  of  the  above 
approaches  evolved 
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The  Cognition-Oriented  Perspective 

The  d  istributed  problem  solving  approaches  described  above  concentrated  on  the  archi¬ 
tecture  of  the  network  and  the  nodes,  with  the  view  of  organizing  the  control  structure 
The  types  of  knowledge  necessary  for  control  and  communication  in  OFFICE  are  studied 
in  the  field  of  cognitive  agency  research  (e  g  Georgeff.  198-1,  Moore.  1985.  but  mainly 
Nirenburg  et  al.,  1985,  1986).  The  view  of  the  world  in  this  field  is  that  cognitive  agents 
are  immersed  in  a  world  which  is  non-monotonic,  in  the  sense  that  changes  in  the  world 
can  be  introduced  not  only  because  of  the  activities  of  a  single  agent  but  also  through 
uncontrolled  externa!  events.  Agents  are  capable  of  a  variety  of  cognitive  tasks  Thev 
can  perceive  objects  and  events  in  the  world.  They  possess  a  set  of  goal  types  and 
means  of  achieving  goals  of  these  types:  plans.  They  perform  goal  and  plan  generation, 
selection  and  execution  in  complex  situations  in  which  many  goals  and  plans  coexist 
and  compete  for  the  attention  of  the  agent's  conscious  processor 

The  study  of  the  knowledge  that  underlies  the  reasons  for  particular  choices  of  goals 
and  plans  by  an  agent  (in  other  words,  reasons  for  scheduling  and  communication  deci¬ 
sions)  is  the  central  theme  of  this  approach.  This  knowledge  is  claimed  to  involve  such 
factors  as  personality  traits,  and  physical  and  mental  states  of  the  agent,  in  addition  to 
the  knowledge  about  the  domain  situation  and  the  typical  tasks  and  goals  Our 
approach  is  to  use  all  the  types  of  knowledge  discussed  in  the  cognitive  agency 
approach  within  the  architectural  framework  inspired  by  the  distributed  AI  research 

2.  An  Architecture  for  a  Distributed  Office  System. 

We  present  here,  through  an  example,  an  architecture  for  an  intelligent  assistance  sys¬ 
tem  that  integrates  the  task-,  agent-  and  cognition-oriented  perspectives 

2.1.  Representing  an  office. 

An  office  is  modelled  as  a  network  whose  nodes  are  interpreted  as  office  workers  and 
edges,  as  communication  channels  Every  node  in  the  network  is  a  complete  problem 
solver  that  consists  of  an  office  worker  and  his  her  workstation.  Following  POISE. 
OFFICE  deals  with  typical  activities  in  a  university-based  research  project  (RP).  namely 
purchasing  equipment,  hiring  and  travel  The  types  of  agents  in  the  RP  office  include 
Principal  Investigator  (PI).  Research  Associate  (RA),  Graduate  Student  (GS).  Secretary 
(S),  Vendor  (V)  and  Accountant  (A)  A  typical  instance  of  a  project  may  involve  1  PI.  2 
RA’s,  6  GS's,  1  S,  3  Vs  (e  g..  DEC.  Symbolics  and  TI)  and  and  2  A's  (say.  one  in 
Accounts  Receivable  and  one  in  Personnel). 


Figure  3  shows  the  communication  channels  for  the  UP  olhce 
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Figure  3  The  netw  rk  of  processing  nodes  in  a  model  of  an  RP  office. 

The  arrows  illustrate  authority  relationships  (see  below). 

L\er>  node  in  the  olhce  network  is  aware  of  its  responsibilities  to  carry  out  parts  of  cer¬ 
tain  plans  They  also  know  who  or  where  from  they  can  and  should  seek  information 
that  is  necessary  for  them  to  perform  their  tasks  (recall  that  information  about  the  typ¬ 
ical  agents  for  all  types  of  tasks  is  among  the  knowledge  that  every  agent  possesses). 

At  any  moment  t  each  agent  in  OFFICE  has  an  agenda  of  current  goals  or,  more  pre¬ 
cisely,  of  current  goal  instances,  as  illustrated  in  (1), 


|Pc^,P^,m-,7n  (i) 

where  PI  HI 1  and  1 R*  stand  for  instances  of  goal  types  Purchase.  Hire  and  Travel, 
and  a  designate  subsets  of  network  nodes  that  are  working  cooperatively  on  particular 
goals  Intuitively,  at  any  given  moment  the  ollice  workers  are  pursuing  a  number  of 
goals,  working  in  teams.  Note  that  some  such  goals  can  be  in  conllict  or  can  compete 
for  resources.  Therefore,  the  agents  must  have  means  of  resolving  these  conflicts. 

The  architecture  of  an  agent  in  OFFICE  is  illustrated  in  Figure  -1  A  frame-based 
representation  is  used  for  objects,  goals,  plans  and  actions,  including  messages  Plans 
are  represented  in  extended  EDL  (cf.  Nirenburg  et  al  ,  198b)  An  agent  has  knowledep 
about  the  goals  it  is  typically  responsible  for  as  well  as  about  plans  that  are  typically 
used  to  accomplish  these  goals  (If  node  A  has  a  goal  G  on  its  agenda,  then  A  is 
responsible  for  achieving  G.)  It  also  has  the  knowledge  about  the  current  state  of  its 
goal  agenda,  as  well  as  a  subset  of  the  contents  of  other  agents’  agendas  Scheduling 
knowledge  used  by  the  agent  to  select  goals  and  plans  for  processing  is  represented  as  a 
set  of  condition-action  rules  The  agent  also  is  aware  of  the  authority  relationships  in 
the  office,  illustrated  in  Figure  3,  that  are  part  of  the  agent’s  scheduling  knowledge 
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Figure  4.  Node  Architecture 


Representations  of  two  top-level  goal  types  in  OFFICE  are  given  in  Figure  5.  A  number 
of  OFFICE  plans  are  illustrated  in  Figure  6. 


(goal  HIRE-PERSON 
(Typtcal-Responsible-ARenls  RP  PI) 
(Typical-Plan  Hire-plan) 
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(beneficiary  Research-Project 

(Supergoais  Conformity-between-Workers-and-Work-Amour/ 
Use-All- Resources- A  vail  able  i 

(Trigger  (or  (sum  of  expenditures  is  less  than  available  fundsi 
(there  are  less  workers  than  needed  to  do  workj)) 


) 


(goal  PURCHASE 
(Tvpical-Responsible-Agents  PI) 

(Typical-Plan  Purchase-plan) 

(time-scale  days; 

I  importance  1 ' 

(beneficiary  (PI  S  RA  GSi; 

(Supergoals  Get-Equipment 

Use-Ali-Resources- Available  i 
(Trigger  (and  fthere  are  funds  available! 

i the  fcenefictarv  s  resources  are  incomplete 
compared  t-:  the  tv  pica  resources  allocated 
to  this  role-holderili 


anv  member  of  RP 


) 


Figure  i  The  goals  HIRE-PERSON  and  PURCHASE 


(Purchase-plan 
(icon  FU 

(With  (c Agent  RP  member) 

(Object  POBJ)  is  not  specified  at  the  moment  of 
.plan  instantiation 
(Amount  mt )  ,  -  ”  - 


)) 


(is  ((specify-item-to-buy  (agent  =  RP  member 
object  =  item 
approx-price  =  int)) 

(make-document  (agent  =  RP  member 
doc-tvpe  =  purchase-request 
object  =  itf-n  1) 

(communicate  (agent  =  RP  member 
destination  =  Secretary 
obje,"  =  purshase-request  1 1 

(pian-selector  (i  process-purchase-order  ( agent  =  Secretary- 

object  =  item)) 

(process-purchase-requisition  (agent  =  Secretary- 
object  =  item))) 

both  plans  are  compound 
(complete-purchase  (agent  =  Secretary 
object  =  item  I) 


(preconditions  (Agent  has  money  Vendor  has  Object)) 
(effects  (Agent  has  less  money 

Vendor  has  more  money 
Agent  has  Obiect  !  I 
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(Process-Purchase- Order 
(with  (agent  =  secretary' 
object  =  item 
destination  =  vender 
price  =  int)) 

(preconditions  (approx-price  <  $230  )) 

(is  (make-document  (agent  =  secretary 

doc- type  =  purchase-order 
object  =  (item  vendor))) 
(communicate  (agent  =  secretary 
object  =  purchase-order 
destination  =  vendor)’1 1 

) 


(Complete-Purchase 
(with  (agent  =  secretary 
object  =  item 
source  —  vendor)) 

(is  (#  (communicate  (agent  =  vendor 
destination  =  secretary 
object  =  item': 

(communicate  (agent  =  vender 

destination  =  secretary 
object  =  bill'ii.i 

(check-goods  (agent  =  secretary 
object  =  itemn 

(plan-selector  ((pay- (or- goods  (agent  =  secretary 
destination  =  vendor 
object  =  item 
amount  =  bill  amount) 

(cancel-goods  (agent  =  secretary 
destination  =  vendor 
object  =  item 
amount  —  bill  amount)))’] 

) 

(make-document  .a  primitive  plan 

(with  (agent  —  person 

doc-type  =  purchase-request  |  bid- request  |  purchase-order  | 
disnursement-form  |  item-rejection-form  |  cv  |ofler 
destination  —  person  (organization 

object  =  (item  price  I  parameters  that  are  mentioned  in 
the  document 

) 

(is  primitive) 

(effects  )  the  document  exists 

) 


(check-goods 
(with  (agent  =  person 
object  =  item)) 

{ is  primitive 

) 
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^Communicate 

(with  (agent  =  person 
destination  =  person 
object  =  message 
type  =  assertion  |  question  |  order 
instrument  =■  mediumj; 

.medium  is  a  list  of  phone,  mail,  csnet  etc 

(is  primitive) 

( act  ion- for-  primitive)) 

« 

fO*-ln'" 

(with  (agent  =  person 
object  =  message 
was-invoked-by  =  pers:n3 
instrument  medium.' 

ns  (plan- selector  ■  ask-track  I  agent  —  perse  nl 
dest .natur.  -  person.* 
was  invoked-by  =  person3 
instrument  =  medium  I  ' 
fmd-tracK  (agent  -  person 

obieo  •  =  message  > 1  ■ 

(effects  (communicate  'agent  —  person] 
destination  persond 
cb;er*  — -  message 
instrument  =  med.urr.  1  11 

) 

Figure  6.  A  sample  of  OFFICE  plans. 

Local  and  Global  Scheduling  Knowledge 

A  special  part  of  the  knowledge  in  OFFICE  is  the  knowledge  about  scheduling  and  prior¬ 
itizing  activities  by  the  nodes  in  the  network  A  part  of  the  scheduling  knowledge  is 
static,  that  is.  is  considered  true  irrespective  of  the  circumstances  in  which  the  schedul¬ 
ing  takes  place  The  other  portion  of  the  scheduling  knowledge  is  dynamic  in  that  it 
takes  into  account  the  presence  of  other  goals  on  the  node's  agenda  and  the  suggests 
the  ways  of  dealing  with  goal  conflict 

The  static  part  of  an  agent's  scheduling  knowledge  includes  the  authority  and  responsi¬ 
bility  structure  of  the  office  and  the  profiles  of  actual  workers  in  specific  roles  within 
the  organization  The  latter  includes  both  the  workers’  stated  attitudes  and  preferences 
with  respect  to  the  types  of  jobs  they  are  performing  and  their  personality  profiles,  as 
understood  by  the  current  agent,  on  the  basis  of  which  the  above  attitudes  and  prefer¬ 
ences  can  be  inlerred 

The  dynamic  part  of  this  knowledge  includes  a  snapshot  of  problem  solving  activities 
from  the  current  agent  s  perspective,  a  representation  of  time  and  other  resources,  and 
a  set  of  operational  rules  that  contribute  to  the  task  of  scheduling  In  this  paper  we  will 
present  these  rules  ,t>  a  set  of  scheduling  heuristics,  bypassing,  for  the  sake  of  clarity 
and  understandability  the  actual  formalism  in  which  they  are  expressed  The  scheduling 
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heuristics  are  as  follows 

1.  Static  priorities  are  stated  for  all  the  types  of  top-level  goals.  The  instances  of 
goals  with  higher  static  priorities  will  be  preferred  Thus,  for  instance.  Purchasing 
can  be  declared  more  important  than  Hiring. 

2.  The  more  time  a  goal  spends  on  the  agenda,  the  higher  the  priority  it  acquires. 

3.  The  less  time  the  accomplishment  of  a  goal  will  take  (as  estimated  by  an  agent), 
the  higher  the  priority  it  acquires. 

4  The  smaller  the  effort  needed  for  the  accomplishment  of  a  goal  (as  estimated  by  an 
agent),  the  higher  the  priority  it  acquires.  This  rule  measures  effort  in  terms  of 
both  the  amount  of  energy  exertion  on  the  part  of  the  agents  and  the  number  of 
intermediate  steps  (plans)  still  estimated  as  needed  to  accomplish  the  goal. 

5.  If  a  precondition  for  a  plan  selected  to  achieve  a  goal  is  false,  the  goal's  priority 
goes  down:  however,  for  specific  types  of  preconditions  and  nodes  a  new  goal  of 
satisfying  this  precondition  can  be  establish',  i 

6.  The  higher  the  authority  of  the  node  responsible  for  a  goal,  the  higher  the  priority 
it  acquires 

7  Beliefs  about  the  agendas  of  other  network  nodes  weigh  less  in  the  decision  process 
than  the  contents  of  own  agenda  For  example,  if  the  level  of  authority  responsible 
for  a  goal  G  is  inferred  by  a  node  then  it  will  increase  the  priority  of  G  to  a  lesser 
degree  than  in  the  case  when  the  authority  level  was  explicitly  obtained  as  input 

8  If  the  accomplishment  of  a  goal  satisfies  preconditions  for  the  execution  of  a  plan 
(or  a  number  of  plans)  leading  to  the  achievement  of  other  goals  (on  any  of  the 
goal  agendas  in  the  network),  the  priority  of  the  goal  is  considered  higher. 

The  influence  of  prioritizing  rules  based  on  the  above  scheduling  heuristics  is  calibrated 
to  produce  a  general  dynamic  priority  for  every  goal  on  a  node's  agenda. 

2.2.  How  Do  the  Agents  Operate? 

A  cycle  of  processing  by  each  agent  involves  a  consecutive  invocation  of  the  perceptor. 
the  goal  generator,  the  scheduler,  the  planner  and  the  executor  (cf  Figure  4) 

The  perceptor 

obtains  as  input  (either  through  the  network  or  from  the  office  worker)  messages  about 
changes  in  the  world  that  were  received  since  the  previous  time  cycle  (changes  are  vari¬ 
ous  new  states,  including  results  of  actions  performed  by  agents  in  the  system) 

Input  messages  are  classified  according  to  their  speech  act  character  Messages  can  be 
either  assertions  or  requests  Assertions  can  be  definitions,  opinions,  facts,  promises, 
threats  and  advice  Requests  can  be  questions  (request-info)  or  commands  (request- 
action)  Commands  are  orders,  suggestions  or  pleas  This  classification  is  needed  to 
improve  the  understanding  capabilities  of  the  system  (as  compared,  eg,  with  POISE) 
Also,  it  allows  a  clear  way  of  setting  goals  for  the  nodes  in  the  network 
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Next,  the  perceptor  'understands'  these  actions  in  terms  of  plans  they  are  parts  of  and 
correspondingly,  in  terms  of  what  was  the  goal  that  the  agent  of  that  action  pursued 
This  step  embodies  the  plan  recognition  activity  of  the  system,  since,  in  the  general 
case,  it  must  understand  plans  of  others  in  order  to  perform  its  own  plan  production 

The  goal  generator 

updates  the  agenda  of  the  node’s  goals  due  to  new  inputs  Thus,  the  arrival  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  input: 

(message- 14 
(insianee-cf  message' 

(speech-act  orde; , 

(sender  PI- 1 ) 

(receiver  Secretarv-33  j 
(proposition  (communicate  Secretarv-33 
Vendor- 101 

what  is  the  price  of  desk-20” 

Phone  )i 

will  lead  to  the  generation  of  the  low-level  goal  instance  'Get-Info-3-4'  that  will  be 
fulfilled  when  the  secretary  knows  the  price  of  the  desk.  The  plan  selection  for  reaching 
this  goal  also  is  specified  in  the  message:  using  the  telephone  Get-Info-3l  is  added  to 
secretary's  agenda  of  goals  to  accomplish. 

Tnere  are  thus  two  kinds  of  sources  of  goals  for  every  node.  One  source  is  the  state  of 
the  (office)  world  (if  there  are  more  workers  than  workstations,  the  goal  of  purchasing 
equipment  will  be  generated  and  put  on  the  office  head's  agenda).  The  other  source,  as 
in  the  above  example,  is  messages  (requests  and  orders)  from  other  nodes. 

The  scheduler 

selects  a  goal  to  pursue  from  among  a  number  of  candidate  goals  on  the  agenda  It 
applies  condition-action  rules  designed  on  the  basis  of  the  above  scheduling  heuristics 
and  evaluates  the  current  local  state  of  problem  solving  from  the  current  agent's  per¬ 
spective.  After  the  scheduler  finishes  operation,  one  goal  from  the  node's  agenda  is 
selected  for  processing,  and  control  is  passed  to  the  planner 

The  planner 

has  the  task  of  providing  a  plan  for  the  achievement  of  the  goal  scheduled  by  the 
scheduler  If  the  agent  knows  of  a  canned  plan  that  typically  leads  from  the  current 
state  to  the  goal  state,  the  planner  simply  passes  the  plan  to  the  executor  (see  below  ).  If 
more  than  one  plan  can  be  used  to  achieve  a  given  goal,  the  planner  selects  one  of 
them,  based  on  the  scheduling  rules.  The  same  heuristics  that  are  used  for  scheduling 
goals  are  also  used  for  plan  selection  This  is  in  itself  a  scheduling  heuristic. 

The  knowledge  needed  by  the  planner  includes  the  list  of  plan  types,  the  list  of  plans 
that  are  believed  by  the  node  to  be  instrumental  in  achieving  the  goal  selected  by  the 
scheduler,  and  the  for  competing  plans. 
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The  executor 

is  called  after  the  planner  selects  a  plan  for  achieving  the  current  goaf1  It  performs  the 
following  sequence  of  steps: 

a)  creates  an  instance  of  the  chosen  plan  (if  such  an  instance  does  not  already 
exist)  and  lists  it  under  the  corresponding  goal  on  the  agenda. 

b)  checks  preconditions  of  the  plan:  if  preconditions  do  not  hold  (the  plan  is  not 
immediately  applicable)  then  sets  precondition  states  to  be  (sub)goal  states:  puts 
them  on  the  goal  agenda  (note  that  one  of  preconditions  is  to  have  values  for  all 
non-optional  parameters')  else  expands  the  agenda  tree  by  substituting  the  current 
plan  by  the  sequence  of  its  component  plans 

c)  if  the  first  subplan  in  this  sequence  has  the  current  node  as  its  agent,  it  is  pro¬ 
cessed  by  the  executor;  if  another  role  in  the  office  is  the  agent  of  a  subplan,  the 
execution  of  the  current  plan  is  interrupted  and  a  value  of  its  ‘status'  slot  is  set  to 
'suspended'  and  a  corresponding  message  is  issued  to  the  agent  of  the  next  sub¬ 
plan 

dl  if  the  plan  is  primitive'  the  actions  specified  in  it  are  performed  Then  the  exe¬ 
cutor  checks  whether  the  plan  is  completed,  if  yes.  the  executor  reports  this, 
through  the  communication  channels,  to  the  node  responsible  for  supergoal  of  the 
goal  which  the  current  plan  helped  achieve.  In  this  way  responsibility  relationships 
are  both  statically  and  dynamically  introduced  into  the  system 


3.  An  Example  Run  of  OFFICE. 

We  will  consider  2  top-level  goals  Purchase  and  Hiring  The  processing  will  be  traced 
from  the  standpoint  of  one  specific  network  node,  that  of  Secretary  (S).  At  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  run  S  already  has  a  nonempty  agenda  of  plans  and  goals  It  also  has  a 
representation  of  agendas  of  other  nodes  in  the  network.  This  representation  may  con¬ 
tain  mistakes,  because  it  is  mainly  a  result  of  plan  understanding  activities  of  the  node 
The  contents  of  S's  agenda  and  S  s  belief  about  the  agendas  of  a  sample  of  other  nodes 
at  the  beginning  of  our  manual  trace  are  given  in  Figure  7. 


This  is  a  simplification  In  reality  planning  and  execution  steps  can  be  interleaved 
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S  5  own  agenda 


AGENDA  ITEM  1 

Purchase-plan3  (object  =  terminal1 

communicate  (agent  =  S  destination  =  PI,  object  = 

[communicate  (agent  =  Yl  object  =  terminal 
destination  -  Si 

communicate  (agent  =  Vl  object  =  bill 
destination  =  S)  j 

check-goods  lagent  —  PI  object  =  terminals 
plan-selector  (agent  —  S  object  = 

pay-for-goods  (agent  =  S  destination  =  Y] 
object  =  bill] 

cancel-goods  (agent  —  S  destination  =  Yl 

ob let t  ==  ttermina.16  bill  ■ 
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AGENDA  ITEM  2 

proces»-purchase-order5  i  object  =  book  I 

make-document  ( agent  =  S  docurren'-type  =  purchase-orde: 
object  =bxk  destination  —  VJ. 

communicate  (agent  =  S  object  =  purchase-order  destination  =  Y; 


»  • 


Secretary  s  beliefs  about  PI  s  agenda 


AGENDA  ITEM  1 

Purchase-plan3  (object  =  terminallbi 
complete-purchase  (agent  =  PI  object  =  terminall&i 


.V.V.V.V.- 
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AGENDA  ITEM  2 
Hiring-plan2  1  R.A ) 

evaluate  (agent  =  PI  object  =  candidate3) 

m»ke-document  I  agent  =  S  object  =  offer  destination  =  candidates': 
communicate  (agent  =  S  inject  =  offer  destination  =  candidates! 
select  (agent  =  candidate  object  =  accept  rej) 
make-doc  (agent  =  candidate  object  =  accept  re;' 
communicate  'agent  =  candidate  object  s=  accept  iy 
plan- selector  (agent  =  S  object  — 

acceptance-track  rejection-track  l 


»  • 


S  s  representation  of  RAI  s  agenda 


AGENDA  ITEM  1 

Pl'l  (object  -=  bookl  1  ■ 

process-purchase-order  (agent  -  S  object  —  book  1 1  \ 
complete-purchase  (agent  =  S  object  =  bookll) 
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An  agenda  item  consists  of  the  name  of  a  goal  and  the  names  of  those  of  the  plans 
selected  for  its  accomplishment  that  are  not  yet  (completely)  executed,  with  the  bind¬ 
ings  for  their  parameters.  Plan  names  are  printed  in  bold  Plan  names  with  numbers 
appended  represent  plan  instances.  The  above  agendas  say  that  the  secretary  has  the 
plans  to  facilitate  the  purchase  of  a  terminal  and  to  facilitate  purchasing  of  a  book 
asked  for  by  a  research  associate  (Purchase-planl);  S  believes  PI  has  plans  to  hire  a 
research  associate  (Hiring-plan2)  and  to  facilitate  the  purchase  of  a  terminal  (Purchase- 
plan3).  S  also  believes  that  RA1  has  the  plan  of  purchasing  a  book  (Purchase-planl).  PI 
is  responsible  for  both  g  on  its  agenda;  S  is  co-responsible  for  the  Purchase-plan3  In 
contrast,  S  is  responsible  only  for  a  subplan  of  the  top-level  plan  Purchase-planl.  RAl 
is  responsible  for  Purchase-planl. 


Figure  7  Sample  Contents  of  the  Agendas  of  an  Agent 


Now  let  us  trace  the  operation  of  OFFICE  through  a  number  of  time  slices  starting  with 
the  above  state,  observing  the  decision  S  makes  and  the  changes  to  its  agenda  due  to 
new  inputs. 

. time  slice  1  - . 

Suppose,  there  is  a  message  posted  on  the  secretary  S’s  blackboard  :  messagel9  from 
research  associate  RA2.  of  type  order,  that  asks  to  get  a  price  for  a  desk  from  vendor  V 
by  phone.  This  message  is  received  by  S  and  a  new  goal.  GET-1NFOU,  is  generated  and 
put  on  its  agenda.  S  also  updates  its  representation  of  RA2's  agenda  by  adding  there 
the  (inferred  I  plan  of  buying  a  desk.  Note  that  the  inferred  Purchasing  goal  is  not  on 
S’s  agenda;  therefore.  S  is  not  responsible  for  it. 

Next,  the  scheduler  must  choose  one  of  the  3  goals  on  the  agenda  (PU3  P-P-05  and  GET- 
1  NT  Oil)  for  immediate  pr-vessing. 

In  our  example  the  Get-Information  goal  will  be  chosen.  This  happens  because  the  Pur¬ 
chasing  goal  is  out  of  contention  since  it  is  in  the  stage  of  waiting  for  ordered  goods 
(terminal)  to  come  (Scheduling  Heuristic  5).  The  choice  is.  therefore,  between  the 
Process- Purchase- Order  and  the  Get-Information.  P-P-O  has.  of  course,  been  on 
agenda  for  a  longer  time  (Scheduling  Heuristic  2),  but  GET-INFO  can  be  performed  by 
just  placing  a  phone  call,  while  P-P-0  requires  typing  out  a  form  (Scheduling  Heuristic 
4).  There  is  no  rush  on  the  book  order,  so  the  goal  that  can  potentially  be  achieved 
sooner  (Scheduling  Heuristic  3)  is  selected  (Scheduling  Heuristics  2  and  3  prevail  in  this 
case  over  Scheduling  Heuristic  4). 

Next,  a  plan  get-info  is  found  for  achieving  the  chosen  goal;  this  plan  is  instantiated 
and  the  executor  runs  its  first  subplan:  communicatel5  (agent  =  S.  object  =  mes- 
sage34.  proposition  —  message] 9  proposit ion  destination  —  V2.  type  =  question, 
instrument  —  phone)  As  a  result  of  that  subplan,  the  vendor  is  informed  about  the 
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question. 


time  slice  2 


New  inputs:  a)  Message20:  a  terminal  and  a  bill  arrived  from  vendor  Yl  b)  Message  21: 
the  price  for  the  book  arrived  from  V2. 

The  messages  are  perceiv'd  <  id  understood  as  the  execution  of  specific  plans  traced  on 
S's  agenda:  a)  refers  to  'he  wo  communicate  plans  that  are  objects  of  the  next  com¬ 
ponent  of  the  plan  chos>= for  the  Purchase3  goal  instance;  b)  is  the  response  to  mes¬ 
saged  above. 

The  above  messages  do  not  lead  to  the  generation  of  any  new  goals.  The  scheduler  now 
has  the  following  choice:  PU3  P-P-OS  and  GET-INTOn  P-P-05  has  the  same  status  as  at 
the  previous  cycle.  Pl'3  is  now  at  a  point  where  the  PI  must  be  told  that  preconditions 
are  met  for  the  execution  of  the  check-goods  plan  (because  the  terminal  arrived).  Only 
one  action  remains  to  be  performed  in  GET-INTOn,  and  that  is  to  relay  the  information 
obtained  from  V2  to  RA2 

At  this  point  GET-INTOn  is  chosen  for  the  following  reasons.  S  knows  that  PI  is 
currently  in  a  meeting  with  a  candidate  for  hiring  Even  though  the  importance  of  the 
check-goods  plan  is  relatively  high  (Scheduling  Heuristic  1),  it  cannot  be  performed  at 
this  point  (the  presence  of  PI  is  necessary)  and  is  therefore  rated  low.  GET-INTOn  is 
closer  to  completion  than  the  other  goals.  In  accordance  with  Scheduling  Heuristic  3,  it 
is  selected,  and  S  sends  the  plan  (communicate  agent—  S,  Destination  =  RA2. 
Object  —  Message21. proposition)  to  the  executor. 

After  this  plan  is  executed,  the  entire  tree  for  GET-INTOll  is  deleted  from  the  agenda 


4.  Summary  and  Status. 

We  hope  we  have  shown  that  in  order  to  provide  assistance  in  distributed  office 
environments  we  need  to  integrate  the  agent-centered,  the  task-centered  and  the 
cognition-oriented  perspectives  It  is  important  to  carefully  choose  the  task  and  del¬ 
ineate  the  world  corresponding  to  it.  It  is  equally  important  to  provide  an  architecture 
that  can  support  sophisticated  scheduling  activities  by  nodes  in  a  distributed  problem 
solving  network  At  the  same  time  one  should  try  to  explore  the  sources  of  real-world 
knowledge  that  is  used  as  the  basis  for  scheduling.  In  addition  to  the  observable  world 
situation  the  scheduling  algorithm  must  have  access  to  the  knowledge  about  the  inter¬ 
nal  states  of  the  processors,  or,  in  other  words,  the  ‘personality  profile'  of  the  agents  to 
whom  the  system  provides  assistance. 

The  node-level  knowledge  and  processors  have  been  implemented  in  Zetalisp  on  a  Sym¬ 
bolics  3600  Lisp  Machine.  We  are  currently  developing  the  network  level  of  the  system. 
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POPLAR:  A  Testbed  for  Cognitive  Modeling. 


Irene  Xirenburg.  Sergei  .Xirenburg  and  James  H.  Reynolds 
Colgate  University,  Hamilton,  NY  13346 

ABSTRACT 

This  paper  presents  an  overview  of  a  cognitive  modeling  system  centered  around  a 
personality-oriented  planner,  and  then  describes  in  detail  the  types  of  knowledge  it 
uses  to  make  control  decisions.  POPLAR  is  a  model  of  an  intelligent  actor  capable  of 
planning  sequences  of  control  and  domain  actions  in  a  simulated  world  that  exists 
independently  of  the  planner.  The  world  is  a  simplification  of  the  ‘Dungeon’  computer 
game  environment.  The  actor  makes  control  decisions  on  the  basis  of  situational 
knowledge  as  well  as  its  personality  characteristics  (character  traits,  physical  and 
mental  states)  and  its  beliefs  about  personality  of  other  cognitive  entities  in  the 
world.  POPLAR  is  a  step  toward  an  AJ  system  whose  behavior  is  psychologically 
justified  and  can  provide  the  basis  for  an  experimental  testbed  in  cognitive  modeling. 


1.  Setting  the  Stage. 

The  POPLAR  planner  is  a  component  in  a  model  of  an  intelligent  actor.  It  is  an  approxi¬ 
mation  of  the  human  actor  in  that: 

i)  like  humans,  it  possesses  multiple  goals  with  associated  plans; 

ii)  like  in  humans,  its  control  decisions  depend  upon  multiple  sources  of  information,  e  g 
input  from  the  ‘objective'  world,  its  permanent  character  traits,  its  temporary  physical  and 
mental  states,  and  past  experience: 

iii)  like  humans,  it  is  immersed  into  an  ‘objective’  world,  changes  in  which  can  be  introduced 
not  only  by  the  actor,  but  also  by  events  beyond  the  actor's  control,  making  it  necessary  to 
deal  with  non-monotonicity . 

We  believe  that  the  essence  of  an  intelligent  actor's  cognitive  activity  is  best  described  in 
terms  of  the  following  loop: 

1)  perceive  input  stimuli  (sensory  proprioceptive  or  mental): 

2)  generate  goals  connected  with  these  stimuli; 

3)  schedule  the  most  important  goal  instance  for  the  given  period  of  time:  the  one  to  which 

the  actor’s  cognitive  resources  are  allocated; 

4)  choose  (occasionally,  create)  and 

5)  execute  plans  to  achieve  this  goal,  including  performance  of  physical,  verbal  or  mental 

actions  that  are  components  of  these  plans.  Executions  of  the  loop  provide  continuous 

change  and  stimulation  at  several  levels.  Physical  actions  introduce  changes  m  the  objec¬ 
tive  world.  Verba!  actions  can  provide  sensory  input  for  other  intelligent  actors  in  the 
world  Mental  actions  introduce  changes  in  the  world  of  the  actor  himself  (his  event 
memory  and  beliefs)  So.  the  actions  by  the  actor  and  other  actors  in  the  objective  world 

,  change  this  world,  and  therefore,  provide  new  inputs  for  the  system 

t 


POPLAR  offers  a  solution  to  above  loop  components  2).  3).  the  non-creative  part  of  4),  and 
the  mental  action  part  of  5).  The  visual  perception  portion  of  1)  and  the  physical  actions  of  5) 
are  simulated  through  interaction  with  the  human  user  of  POPLAR 

In  the  current  implementation  there  is  no  natural  language  capability  (i.e.  the  verbal 
behavior  of  1)  and  5)  are  not  addressed).  Nor  do  we  tackle  in  any  complete  and  principled 
manner  the  extremely  complex  problem  of  learning  (one  facet  of  which  is  the  creative  part  of  4). 

The  central  cognitive  and  architectural  points  that  distinguish  the  current  version  of 
POPLAR  are,  in  addition  to  i)  -  iii)  above,  as  follows. 

A.  The  choice  of  the  type{s)  of  knowledge  for  scheduling  (cf.  3  above)  and  selecting  (cf.  4 
above)  activities.  We  proceed  from  the  assumption  that  in  a  non-trivial  world  these  opera¬ 
tions  should  be  based  on  a  psychologically  justified  model  of  human  cognitive  behavior. 
This  property  makes  POPLAR  personality-oriented,  i.e.  provision  is  made  in  the  present 
model  for  introducing  personality  factors  that  influence  goal  generation  and  plan  selection. 

B.  Decisions  concerning  the  organization  of  metaknowledge  that  monitors  and  directs  the  cog¬ 
nitive  processes  of  goal  generation  and  plan  selection.  POPL.AR  represents  such  metak¬ 
nowledge  in  the  same  framework  as  the  domain  plans  (top-level,  intermediate  and  primi¬ 
tive).  This  allows  them  to  be  processed  by  the  same  reasoning  mechanism. 

A  discussion  of  POPLAR’S  relation  to  other  work  in  the  field  is  in  Section  6 

2.  The  Conceptual  Architecture  of  POPLAR. 

The  conceptual  architecture  of  POPLAR,  as  presented  in  Figure  1.  consists  of  the  following 
modules: 

1)  the  objective  world,  information  from  which  and  from 

2)  the  regulatory  system  of  the  actor,  where  the  non-cognitive  knowledge  about  the  actor's 
character  and  physical  and  mental  states  is  stored  (cf.  Norman,  1981),  is  obtained  by 

3)  the  sensor,  which  processes  this  input  and  produces,  in  the  short-term  memory  (STM) 
of  an  actor, 

4)  the  snapshot,  in  which  the  objects  currently  perceived  by  the  actor  are  stored,  with  their 
parameters,  to  be  scanned  by 

5)  the  goal  generator  component  of  the  reasoning  mechanism  (the  cognitive  module)  which 
produces 

6)  the  list  of  candidate  goals,  that  contains  all  the  goal  instances  that  the  actor  has  at  a  cer¬ 
tain  time,  including  the  ones  added  after  the  new  input  was  processed  In  making  its  deci¬ 
sions,  the  goal  generator  uses  the  data  stored  in 

7)  the  actor's  long-term  memory  (LTM),  which  contains  knowledge  about 

a)  the  beliefs  the  actor  has  about 

—  objects  in  the  objective  world,  including  self-beliefs 

—  actor's  goals 

—  domain-specific  and  metalevel  processes  (stored  as  plans) 

b)  the  acquired  values  the  actor  has  about  these  beliefs:  what  is  more  important,  when 
and  why,  etc. 

c)  the  event  memory  that  embodies  pa*t  experience 


S)  The  scheduler  component  of  the  reasoning  mechanism  chooses  (schedules)  a  goal  instance 
in  the  list  of  candidates  and  selects  the  appropriate  plan  for  its  achievement  The  executor 
component  of  the  reasoning  mechanism  then  attempts  to  execute  the  plan  Lower-level 
primitive  plans  are,  in  fact,  actions  that  are  performed  by 

9)  the  output  module;  these  actions  can  introduce  changes  into  the  world,  into  the  list  of  can¬ 
didate  goals  and  the  long-term  memory. 

3.  The  Implementation. 

POPLAR  is  an  implementation  of  the  above  conceptual  schema  in  a  concrete  application 
domain.  It  has  been  implemented  in  PEARL  (Deering  et  al..  1981)  which  runs  in  Franz  Lisp  under 
l  nut  4.2. 

The  world  in  which  POPLAR  is  immersed  is  reminiscent  of  that  of  the  well-known  ‘Adven¬ 
ture’  or  ‘Dungeon’  games.  We  represent  a  cave  in  which  POPLAR’s  actor  can  find  and  react  to 
enemies,  treasures,  tools,  weapons,  food  and  other  objects.  It  is  important  to  understand,  how¬ 
ever,  that  POPLAR  is  not  a  game-playing  system.  We  are  in  the  process  of  applying  the  system 
in  a  different  domain  (the  office  world). 

At  present  POPLAR’s  actor  is  supplied  with  three  basic  goals: 

1)  ‘Don’t  get  killed’,  dubbed  Preserve-Self- 1  or  PSl 

2)  ‘Don’t  die  of  hunger,  thirst  or  fatigue’,  Preserve-Self-2  or  PS2 

3)  ‘Collect  as  much  treasure  as  possible’,  Get-Treasure  or  GTR. 

In  POPL.AR  the  system  is  making  the  decisions  about  what  to  do  next,  while  it  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  user  to  provide  it  with  input  and  means  for  verification  of  success  of  actions. 
The  user,  therefore,  provides  the  testing  ground  for  the  system's  empirical  experience  in  the 
world. 

With  this  caveat  in  mind,  let  us  see  how  POPLAR  is  organized  to  allow  its  actor  to  ‘act’  in 
this  environment. 

4.  The  System  Architecture  of  POPLAR. 

POPL.AR ’s  system  architecture  (Figure  2)  represents  the  conceptual  architecture  of  Figure  ] 
with  implementation  restrictions  superimposed. 

In  the  current  version  of  POPL.AR  the  role  of  the  objective  world  including  the  provision  of 
its  rules,  ‘the  laws  of  nature’,  is  assumed  by  the  human  user  experimenter  The  user  also  interac¬ 
tively  introduces  and  removes  objects  in  the  cave  and  modifies  their  parameters.  (In  future  ver¬ 
sions  we  intend  to  implement  ongoing  changes  in  the  objective  world  generated  by  the  operation 
of  lf-added  demons  on  a  World  Blackboard  (cf.  4.2.).) 

The  user  also  either  permits  or  forbids  certain  primitive  operations  to  simulate  the  actor's 
pragmatic  experience.  For  example,  the  user  might  forbid  the  actor  to  pick  up  an  object  that  is 
‘too  heavy’  but  previously  believed  by  the  actor  to  be  manipulate.  This  natural  state  of  affairs 
underscores  the  difference  between  the  objective  world  and  the  world  of  POPLAR’s  actor  and  his 
beliefs.  It  is  abo  a  means  of  modelmg  mistakes  (a  necessary  first  step  in  trying  to  learn  bow  to 
recover  from  them). 

The  sensor  and  the  output  block  are  simulated  in  POPLAR’s  monitor  (though  mental 
actions  are  performed  by  demons  (see  below) 
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When  the  user  decides  to  add  an  object  to  the  current  world,  it  does  it  by  listing  it  or.  th- 
■world  blackboard  (WBB).  the  data  structure  interfacing  the  objective  world  and  the  world  of 
POPLAR's  actor  WBB  also  contains  a  clock  which  guides  all  temporally  spread  processing 

The  STM  of  POPLAR's  actor  has  the  reasoning  mechanism  (the  monitor  and  the  executor 
with  their  associated  bookkeeping  functions,  demons)  permanently  connected  with  it* 

STM  contains  one-instance  metaplans:  the  goal  generator  and  the  scheduler.  STM  also  includes 
the  actor  blackboard  (ABB),  which  contains  slots  relating  to  the  current  state  of  POPLAR 
actor's  activities,  including  notably  the  agenda  of  activated  goal  instances 

POPLAR  actor’s  LTM  contains  his  objects,  plans,  rating  functions  and  history  Cf.  a 
detailed  discussion  in  1  1 

POPLAR  actor's  knowledge  about  his  own  regulatory  system  and  that  of  others  is  linked  in 
the  implementation  with  the  representation  of  these  objects  in  LTM.  In  addition  to  knowledge 
about  objects.  LTM  contains  knowledge  about  plans,  history  of  processing  and  proper  scheduling 
and  selection 

Let  us  discuss  the  components  of  POPLAR  in  greater  detail 

4.1.  LTM. 

4.1.1.  Objects. 

Several  typical  object  frames  and  the  semantics  of  their  slots  are  described  in  Appendix  1 
The  choice  of  character  traits  is  at  present  empirical.  However,  in  parallel  to  implementing 
POPLAR,  we  have  been  conducting  extensive  psychological  experiments  seeking  to  establish  the 
set  of  'primitive'  personality  characteristics  and  their  mapping  into  more  complex  notions  that 
are  used  by  intelligent  actors  in  personality-based  decision-making.  A  separate  set  of  experiments 
will  determine  the  primitives  for  specifying  mental  states  of  the  actor. 

4.1.2.  Plana. 

POPLAR's  knowledge  about  the  dynamics  both  in  the  objective  world  and  in  the  actor 
world  is  represented  as  a  set  of  declarative  structures  called  plans. 

Plans  in  POPLAR  are  cla  -ified  into  several  groups  (cf.  Figure  3) 

First  there  are  domain  plans  that  describe  actions  in  the  world  and  metaplans  that 
describe  the  processes  that  manipulate  other  plans.  These  include  such  plans  as  the  goal- 
generator  (gg).  the  plan-selector,  the  agenda-scheduler  (as),  etc  Second,  there  are  top-level  plans 
whose  instances  appear  in  POPLAR  s  agenda  as  representatives  of  the  three  mam  goals,  and 
primitive  plans  that  are  no  further  decomposable  into  sequences  of  actions  and  provide  the 
proper  framework  (of  preconditions,  effects,  etc.)  for  their  main  action. 

The  plans  that  are  neither  top-level  nor  primitive  are  called  intermediate.  Intermediate 
plans  are  never  scheduled  other  than  in  the  process  of  expanding  a  top-level  plan  There  are  no 
intermediate  metaplans  Also,  all  of  the  metaplans  are  primitive  (decomposable),  and  two  of 
them,  at  the  same  time,  top-level 

4  The  monitor,  the  executor  and  the  bookkeeping  functions  stand  out  among  the  components  of  STM  in  that 

ar*  no;  ^onc*h>u5  functions  the  actor  performs  them  ‘instinctive!?',  while  of  other  elements  of  STM  the 
artor  is  conscious.) 
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To  illustrate  the  above  discussion,  consider,  for  instance  the  top-level  plan  of  dealing  with 
enemies,  such  as.  in  the  POPLAR  objective  world,  snakes,  crocodiles  or  trolls  The  actor  can  hate 
a  number  of  (intermediate  plan)  possibilities:  to  fight,  to  flee,  to  hide,  to  wait  and  see  what  hap¬ 
pens,  etc.  All  of  the  above  are  decomposed  into  strings  of  lower  level  plans  (such  as  get.  take, 
find,  etc  ),  and  the  process  of  decomposition  continues  until  all  the  final  decoposmons  contain 
only  primitive  plans  (such  as,  for  instance,  move  or  take). 

Plans  in  POPLAR  are  represented  in  a  modified  version  of  the  language  EDL  (Bates  et  al  . 
1981;  cf.  also  Croft  <L  Lefkowitz,  1984).  The  frame  for  a  plan  contains  the  following  slots 
(clauses): 


ED 

top-le\t:l-flag 

IS 

CON'D 

WITH 

CONTROL 

PRECONDITIONS 

STATUS 


the  name  of  the  plan 
is  this  plan  top-level’ 

contains  the  temporal  and  causal  expansion  of  the  plan 

used  to  pass  parameters  ('propagate  constraints’)  to  lower-level 
plans  upward  propagation  will  be  added  for  the  plan  recognition 
task 

specifies  the  parameters  with  which  the  current  plan  will  be  pro¬ 
cessed 

contains  predicates  to  choose  whether  to  execute  optional  steps  in 
the  plan  this  slot  has  the  form  of  an  a-list:  (<  (Control#  <c  s- 
expr>)>* 

predicates  that  allow  the  processing  of  the  current  plan  to  start: 
differ  in  principle  from  CONTROL  predicates  by  being  indepen¬ 
dent  of  the  current  context  of  plan  processing 

one  of  ‘on-agenda’,  ‘executed’,  ‘succeeded’,  or  ‘failed’,  used  for 
communications  with  the  reasoning  mechanism 


ACTION-FOR-PHD1ITDD  if  plan  is  domain  primitive  permission  is  requested  for  its  comple¬ 
tion  and  the  main  action  is  performed  (the  rest  being  ’effects’) 

TIME  number  of  time  cycles  the  plan  takes  (only  for  primitives)  —  either 

integer  or  s-expression  that  evaluates  to  integer 

RATING-FUNCTION  scheduling  knowledge,  see  below 

EFFECTS  auxiliary  (including  bookkeeping)  modifications  accompanying  the 

success  of  the  plan 

Figure  1  contains  a  grammar  of  the  plans  implemented  in  this  version  of  POPLAR,  and 

Appendix  2  contains  annotated  examples  of  POPL.AR  plans 
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4.1.3.  The  Rating  Functions. 

The  knowledge  that  POPLAR's  actor  has  about  the  relative  importance  of  a  to^level  goal 
instance  and  the  relative  merits  of  one  plan  of  action  aimed  at  achieving  a  goal  over  another  is 
embodied  in  the  rating  functions.  In  the  current  implementation  rating  functions  are  associated 
with  even-  plan  that  can  serve  as  parameters  in  the  plan-selector  and  the  agenda-scheduler. 

The  rating  functions  calculate  a  numerical  value  for  a  plan,  a  rating,  in  all  situations  where 
a  choice  among  plans  that  can  be  pursued  is  possible.  They  draw  upon. 

a)  knowledge  of  the  objects  involved  in  an  objective  world  situation; 

b)  the  character  traits,  mental  and  physical  states  of  the  actor; 

c)  the  actor’s  beliefs  about  the  character  and  current  physical 'mental  state  of  any  other  cogni¬ 
tive  entity  participating  in  the  situation; 

d)  the  actor's  event  memory,  the  history  of  past  processing 

Thus,  if  two  actors.  Actorl  and  Actor'2  find  themselves  in  an  identical  threatening  situation 
(e  g.  a  snake),  but  one  of  them  is  more  courageous  (a  character  trait)  and  or  is  in  general  not 
very  fearful  of  snakes  (a  situational  characteristic),  the  actors  may  respond  to  the  situation  by 
choosing  different  plans  (e  g  Flee  for  Actorl  and  Fight  for  Actor2)  or  even  altogether  different 
goals  (while  Actorl  is  likely  to  choose  ‘Preserve- Self'  against  the  snake  --  because  high  levels  of 
attention  to  threats  can  be  expected  from  actors  w-ith  low-  courage  values;  Actor2  may  choose, 
say,  an  instance  of  ‘Get- Treasure',  because  the  snake  is  not  serious  enough  a  threat). 

The  construction  of  rating  functions  is  an  empirical  process  of  gradual  refinement.  Even 
without  changing  the  knowledge  used  by  the  rating  functions  one  can  always  manipulate  param¬ 
eters  of  a  function  to  calibrate  its  results. 

One  of  the  objectives  of  the  psychological  experimentation  conducted  in  parallel  with  this 
project  (cf.  Section  7)  is  to  belter  understand  the  nature  and  parameters  of  the  rating  functions. 

Examples  of  rating  functions  are  presented  in  Appendix  3. 

4.1.4.  History 

This  part  of  the  actor's  LTM  contains  his  memory  of  past  processing  In  principle,  history 
can  have  a  very  rich  structure  and  be  used  in  a  wide  variety  of  ways.  Special  demon-type  func¬ 
tions  can  be  defined,  for  example,  to  introduce  modifications  into  the  actor's  beliefs  about  objects 
and  processes  in  the  real  world  based  on  certain  patterns  in  the  event  memory1  This  is  one  more 
location  in  POPLAR  s  architecture  where  a  measure  of  learning  can  and  is  planned  eventually  to 
be  introduced 

At  present  the  history  contains  only  two  types  of  data  a)  the  record  of  all  the  recursive 
calls  to  the  executor  in  the  form  of  paths  that  the  processing  took  in  the  grammar  of  plans  and 
b)  a  list  of  the  objects  (physical  or  mental)  found  by  all  instances  of  the  Find  plan,  this 
knowledge  is  used  to  retrieve  the  status  and  the  results  of  various  plan  instances  A  typical 
instance  of  history  is  presented  in  Appendix  -1 
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*  An  example  Suppose  that  in  an  internaJized  plan  for  fighting  crocodiles  ‘strk  is  listed  as  th*  t  **ar  r 
Then  during  one  invocation  of  the  plan  Fight  (Actor  Crocodile  Weapon)  no  stick  could  I  •*  four.-!  so  that 
had  to  use  a  gun.  It  appeared  that  both  the  results  were  better  and  the  fatigue  increase  was  smaller  \fte-  th, 
plan  execution  was  written  into  the  history,  a  comparison  is  made  (by  the  abr\e  Urr<:  -v  a-  j  th*  :  *  *.  *• 
about  the  stick  being  the  best  weapon  is  change  j 
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4.2.  Actor/World  Interfaces:  the  blackboard. 

.As  mentioned  above,  in  the  current  implementation  of  POPLAR  there  are  two  Hack  boar  I- 
that  facilitate  links  between  the  world  and  the  actor 

4.2.1.  The  World  Blackboard. 

WBB  is  used  for  introducing  new  sensory  input  and  managing  temporal  relations  in  the 
system.  POPLAR  has  time-triggered  demons  that  automatically  update  the  values  of  the  actor  s 
physical  and  mental  state  based  on  the  amount  of  time  he  engages  in  a  certain  activity 

In  their  simplest  manifestations  the  time-related  modifications  deal  with  increasine  the 
actor's  hunger,  thirst  and  fatigue  values  at  predetermined  independent  rates  W  hen  the  value  of 
any  of  the  above  parameters  becomes  greater  than  a  predefined  threshold,  a  message  to  this  effect 
automatically  registers  in  .ABB's  'states-perceived'  slot,  as  a  result  of  which  at  the  next  pass  of 
the  monitor  an  instance  of  Preserve-Self-2  goal  will  be  activated,  and  the  corresponding  top-level 
plan  will  appear  on  the  agenda 

Temporal  knowledge  is  also  used  to  implement  a  simple  model  of  attention.  A  detailed  dis¬ 
cussion  of  this  mechanism  will  be  deferred  till  Section  5. 

4.2.2.  The  Actor's  Blackboard. 

.ABB  contains  information  about 

a)  the  list  ('objects-perceived')  of  object  instances  that  the  actor  has  perceived  in  the  current 
environment: 

b)  the  list  ('states-perceived')  of  all  physical  states  currently  perceived  that  warrant  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  goal  generator  (e  g.  the  level  of  hunger  above  a  threshold). 

c)  the  agenda  of  all  top-level  plans  (the  representatives  of  the  main  goals)  vying  for  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  cognitive  processor  of  the  actor  at  any  given  time; 

d)  the  stack  ('current-path')  of  plans  currently  being  executed  (from  a  top-level  plan  to  a 
primitive) 

In  future  implementations,  specifically  when  plan  recognition  will  be  added  to  the  repreioire 
of  POPLAR  and  the  number  of  actors  inhabiting  its  world  will  be  allowed  to  be  greater  than 
one,  the  number  of  ABBs  in  the  system  may  grow  to  as  many  as  the  square  of  the  number  of 
actors  This  is  because  every  actor  stores  his  beliefs  about  other  actors'  activities  in  instances  of 
.ABB  attached  to  his  representation  of  these  other  actors  Therefore,  each  actor  theoretic.!  11}  car. 
be  aware  of  ail  the  other  actors  and  contain  an  .ABB  for  each,  including  himself 

A  typical  example  of  .ABB  and  WBB  contents  is  presented  in  Appendix  5 

6.  The  Algorithms. 

5.1.  The  Monitor. 

The  top-level  control  function  of  POPLAR,  the  monitor,  is  an  infinite  loop  (our  actors  do 
not  die  —  only  if  killed  by  enemies')  which  performs  the  following  tasks 

a)  it  maintains  contact  with  the  user  (to  obtain  new  input); 

b)  it  start®  the  executor  loop  that  consists  of  i)  processing  new  input  li )  sohedulinc  an  action 
and  in)  executing  this  action 
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c)  it  displays  selected  situations  in  the  world  with  the  help  of  a  (ra  r  simple)  graphic  inter¬ 
face. 

5.2.  The  Executor. 

The  main  bulk  of  POPLAR  processing  is  performed  by  the  executor  To  understand  how 
POPLAR  works  it  is  sufficient  to  trace  a  cycle  of  its  activities. 

The  executor  is  called  many  times  during  one  monitor  cycle.  First,  it  processes  the  goal 
generating  plans  using  the  information  obtained  by  the  monitor  from  the  objective  world  as  well 
as  that  from  the  actors  regulatory  system.  .As  a  result  of  this  stage,  the  agenda  of  competing  top 
level  plan  instances  is  updated.  Second,  it  executes  the  agenda  scheduler  plan  select  the  best  can¬ 
didate  plan  Finally,  it  executes  the  chosen  top-level  plan  (this  involves  a  number  of  recursive 
calls  to  the  executor)  When  eventually  the  execution  ends,  the  result  of  current  processing  (suc¬ 
cess  or  failure)  is  reported,  and  a  new  cycle  of  the  monitor  begins. 

Omitting  a  few  overly  technical  details,  we  can  describe  the  activities  of  the  executor  gen¬ 
erally  as  follows: 

a)  obtain  a  plan  to  process;  if  it  is  not  a  plan  instance  (the  agenda  holds  only  plan  instances, 
e  g  'GTR19'.  whereas  is  clauses  of  plans  are  formulated  in  terms  of  plan  types,  e  g 
'Find'),  create  a  new  instance  of  this  plan: 

b)  check  the  plan's  preconditions  clause;  if  preconditions  do  not  hold,  report  failure  and  its 
reason  and  exit:  otherwise, 

c)  expand  t fie  plan  by  considering  its  is  clause:  cal)  the  is  clause  parser. 

c")  if  the  is  clause  is  ‘primitive’,  then  action-for-primitive  is  performed  (most  often 

this  is  a  request  to  the  'laws  of  nature’,  the  user,  to  allow  an  update  in  the  objective 

world,  e  g  a  move  by  the  actor;  if  the  permission  is  given  the  processing  proceeds  as 
specified  in  e')  below  ;  if  the  action  is  not  allowed  the  processing  proceeds  as  in  e "). 
(Let  us  repeat  that  the  semantics  of  this  situation  is  that  the  actor's  beliefs  about  the 
objects  and  or  plans  and  or  values  are  somewhere  wrong,  as  a  result  of  which  some 
indication  of  imminent  failure  must  be  given  to  prevent  the  'automatic’  success  of 
most  planners  in  situations  where  the  internalized  preconditions  of  a  plan  hold  ) 

c  ")  if  the  IS  clause  is  not  ‘primitive’  the  parser  has  to  make  specific  control  decisions  i) 

whether  to  execute  an  optional  subpath  in  the  IS  clause:  ii)  which  of  any  possible 

number  of  disjoined  subplans  to  choose  for  fulfilling  the  current  plan  (The  ability  to 
choose  one  of  a  number  of  'shuffled'  subplans  (those  that  can  be  fulfilled  in  any  tem¬ 
poral  order)  will  be  added  to  POPLAR  in  near  future.)  The  knowledge  about  whether 
to  execute  an  optional  subpath  is  encoded  in  the  control  slot  of  the  plan  whose  is 
slot  is  parsed.  The  knowledge  selecting  one  of  disjoined  subplans  is  contained  in  the 
plan-selector  metaplan  and  the  rating  function  slot  of  the  current  plan  Once  it 
becomes  clear  what  member  of  the  is  clause  should  be  processed  first,  the  executor 

d)  calls  itself  recursively  with  this  plan;  this  event  is  recorded  on  .ABB  (cf.  4  2.2),  specifically, 
in  a  data  structure  called  current-path:  the  old  content  of  current^path  is  added  to  his¬ 
tory  (cf  414  ) 

e')  if  an  is  clause  is  processed  to  its  end  (cf.  the  special  case  of  ‘primitive’  in  0  above),  the 
status  slot  of  the  plan  is  set  to  succeeded'  and  the  effects  clause  is  evaluated: 

e  ")  if  for  some  reason  the  is  clause  cannot  be  processed  to  its  end,  the  status  slot  is  set  to 
'failed'  and 
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this  information  is  communicated  to  the  parent  plan  the  current  plan  is  discarded  from  th* 
current-path  stack,  and  the  processing  of  the  ;s  clause  of  the  parent  resumes  When 
eventually,  the  outcome  of  the  top-level  (and  bottom-of-stack  in  current-path)  plan 
becomes  known,  then 

if  it  succeeded,  then  the  effect*  clause  is  evaluated  and  the  corresponding  top-level  plan 
instance  is  removed  from  the  agenda  (and  added  to  history). 

but  if  it  failed,  then,  assuming  that  the  need  that  had  spawned  this  goal  has  not  been 
satisfied,  the  executor  creates  a  new  instance  of  the  same  top-level  plan  and  adds  it  to  the 
agenda  instead  of  the  failed  one  (which  goes  to  history) 


a  ti'-w  cvcle  of  the  monitor  starts 


5.3.  Modeling  Attention. 

The  previous  section  described  the  normal  flow  of  control  in  a  monitor  cycle  In  real  life, 
however,  an  actor  can  hardly  have  the  luxury  of  being  able  to  finish  the  processing  of  a  top-level 
plan  without  taking  in  new  information  about  the  objective  world  In  future  implementations  of 
POPLAR  the  temporal  relations  among  plans  will  be  elaborated  to  include  the  many  possibilities 
of  concurrent  processing  (cf.  .Allen.  1983a.  for  the  description  of  a  model  of  time  that  can  be 
adapted  for  use  in  our  model:  cf.  also  M’Oue  A  Lesser.  19>3)  for  a  temporal  logic  in  the  Pols!.. 
svstem). 


At  present,  however.  POPLAR  reacts  to  this  problem  as  follows  When  a  top-level  domain 
plan  is  chosen  from  the  agenda  and  passed  over  to  the  executor,  its  rating  is  used  for  caloulatine 
the  number  of  time  cycles  this  plan  will  be  allowed  to  execute  without  being  interrupted  The 
more  'important'  the  plan  (i.e..  the  higher  its  rating)  the  longer  it  is  allowed  to  execute  uninter¬ 
rupted.  This  current  programming  device  is  a  rough  simulation  of  the  actor's  concentration  or 
attention  to  the  task.  Intuitively,  the  more  immersed  one  is  into  a  task,  the  less  one  would  be 
inclined  to  be  distracted  by  new-  sensory  inputs.  It  is  obvious  that  character  traits  and 
physical  mental  states  affect  the  ability  to  concentrate. 

W  hen  an  interrupt  occurs,  the  entire  current-path  is  suspended;  the  instance  of  the  top- 
level  plan  is  deleted  from  the  agenda  and  another  instance  is  created  and  added  to  it  (the  new 
instance  reflects  the  knowledge  of  the  stage  at  which  the  processing  was  suspended,  history  i< 
used  for  this  purpose)  Then  u.e  monitor  starts  a  new  cycle 


5.4.  An  Example. 

Suppose  we  want  to  test  POPLAR's  performance  in  the  following  situation  of  the  world 
We  want  to  put  the  actor  in  a  cave  with  a  rock,  a  snake  and  an  apple  and  to  set  its  hunger  well 
above  the  detecting  threshold. 

POPLAR  acts  as  follows: 

a)  asks  the  user  whether  he  wants  to  remove  certain  objects  from  the  world,  we  do  not.  so  we 
answer  in  the  negative: 

asks  the  user  whether  he  wants  to  change  any  of  the  properties  of  the  objects  already 
present  in  the  world,  this  is  the  time  to  input  the  (high)  value  of  actor's  hunger: 

asks  whether  the  user  wants  to  add  new  objects  to  the  world;  we  do:  since  our  perception 
module  is  simulated  we  submit  prefabricated  instances  of  objects  to  POPLAR  we  write 
( rock  1  snak*-l  apple! ) 


b) 

e) 
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d)  adds  the  above  object  instances  to  ABB.objects-perceived  Since  snakes  spawn  the  need  for 
protection  (by  virtue  of  their  being  descendants  of  creature’),  the  goal  Preserve-^elf-1  is 
activated  (by  the  gg-input  plan)  and  an  instance  of  its  corresponding  top-level  plan,  PS10. 
is  added  to  ABB. agenda  (which  already  contain  the  unique  instance  of  the  Agenda- 
Scheduler  plan  that  resides  there  permanently);  appropriate  messages  are  issued  by 
POPLAR, 

e)  detects,  through  gg-states-perceived,  the  actor's  hunger;  ‘hunger’  is  added  to  ABB.states- 
perceived  and  an  instance,  PS20,  of  the  top-level  plan  of  the  Preserve-Self-2  goal  is  added 
to  .ABB  agenda;  appropriate  messages  are  issued; 

f)  since  no  objects  had  been  present  in  the  world  before,  and.  therefore,  no  changes  to  their 

properties  could  be  introduced,  gg-objects-perceived  will  not  be  needed  in  this  case,  a  mes¬ 
sage  to  which  effect  will  be  issued: 

g)  at  this  point  .ABB. agenda  is  (agenda-scheduler  PS10  PS20);  the  monitor  calls  the  executor 
with  the  scheduler  plan,  as  a  result  of  which  the  two  domain  plans  receive  ratings.  Suppose 
now  that  PS20’s  rating  is  higher  (because  the  actor  is  very  hungry  and  at  the  same  time 
not  too  afraid  of  snakes);  this  being  the  goal  choice, 

h)  the  scheduler  is  called  with  PS20(.Actor  hunger);  checks  its  preconditions  (empty!)  and 
expands  its  is  clause:  the  plan-selector,  using  the  rating  functions  in  the  plans  Eat.  Drink 
and  Sleep,  decides  to  select  Eat;  an  instance  of  Eat.  EatO(Actor)  is  created  and  pushed  onto 

current-path 

i)  EatO’s  preconditions  are  checked  (empty!),  and  its  own  is  clause  is  expanded,  this  means 
creating  a  new  instance  of  Find,  FindO(Actor  food  Actor. inventory ),  —  that  is,  first  the 
actor  wants  to  check  whether  he  is  carrying  some  food; 

j)  the  control]  predicate  chooses  whether  to  execute  the  optional  Find  and  Get  plans;  the 
predicate  essentially  returns  'true’  if  the  previous  Find  failed;  the  optional  subpath 
corresponds  intuitively  to  the  situation  when  the  actor  looks  around  him  trying  to  find 
some  food;  suppose  now  that  FindO  fails;  in  this  case, 

k)  Fmd(Actor  food  ABB.objects-perceived)  is  executed.  Find’s  IS  clause  is  ‘primitive’,  its 
action-for-primitive  is  to  record  the  object  found;  Findl  finds  applel. 

l)  next,  GETO(Actor.  applel)  is  created  and  pushed  onto  current-path,  this  instance  s  is 
clause  consists  of  Mov-‘  followed  by  Take;  (in  reality,  Get  has  three  parameters,  the  third 
being  the  indication  of  the  time  that  the  actor  can  spend  on  retrieving  the  object  —  this  is 
very  handy  as  a  precondition  if,  for  example,  an  adversary  can  reach  the  desired  object 
first  >) 

m)  MoveO(.Actor  Applel)  is  created  and  pushed  onto  current-path;  Move  is  a  primitive  plan, 
so  its  action-for-primitive  asks  the  user  for  permission  for  the  actor  to  move  to  the  point 
where  applel  is  We  grant  the  permission;  MoveO  evaluates  its  effects,  updating  the  posi¬ 
tions  of  the  actor  and  all  the  objects  in  his  inventory  and  sets  its  status  to  ‘succeeded-; 

n)  current-path  is  appended  to  history;  NloveO  is  popped,  and  the  next  plan  in  the  IS  clause 
of  GetO  is  pushed  onto  current-path:  TakeOJActor  applel); 

o)  TakeO  is  primitive;  its  processing  is  similar  to  the  processing  of  MoveO;  it  succeeds,  one  of 
its  effects  being  that  applel  is  added  to  the  actor's  inventory,  and  after  manipulations  with 
current-path  similar  to  those  in  1),  IngestOf Actor  applel)  is  sent  to  the  executor; 

p)  Ingest  is  primitive;  suppose  we  allow  the  actor  to  ingest  the  apple;  then,  after  the  appropri¬ 
ate  (and  by  now  familiar)  bookkeeping  operations,  we  find  ourselves  at  the  point  where 
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EatO  is  proclaimed  as  succeeded;  at  this  point  we  evaluate  its  effects  and  pop  it  from 

current-path  (which  at  the  time  contains  only  P520.  known  to  have  succeeded; 

q)  effects  of  PS20  are  evaluated  (the  hunger  level  of  the  actor  is  decreased,  and  a  message  to 

this  effect  is  issued),  and  with  this  PS20  is  popped  from  current-path  which  remain* 

empty;  this  signifies  the  completion  of  a  cycle  of  the  monitor. 

8.  Related  Work. 

In  designing  and  implementing  POPLAR  a  number  of  conceptual  and  technical  decisions 
and  choices  had  to  be  made  The  following  is  an  incomplete,  though  representative  list. 

1)  how  does  one  approach,  and  justify,  construction  of  a  multi-faceted  system  when  little  is 
known  about  the  peculiarities  of  its  components1  Where  is  the  starting  point? 

2)  how  might  the  problem  of  personality  influences  upon  cognition  be  addressed1 

3)  within  cognitive  component,  how  are  goals  and  plans  related1  How  are  they  each  related 
to  such  concepts  as  needs,  drives,  performance,  etc.1 

4)  What  is  the  structure  of  the  planning  module  in  cognitive  systems1  How  is  the  schedul¬ 
ing  of  the  cognitive  system’s  activities  performed1 

5)  What  is  the  relationship  between  the  use  of  internalized  (canned)  and  newly  created 
plans1 

6)  What  is  the  relation  between  plan  production  and  plan  understanding1 

The  realization  of  the  above  and  some  additional  problems  was  instrumental  in  the  design 
stage.  While  not  all  of  the  decisions  have  been  already  made  at  this  stage,  our  desire  was  to 
avoid  design  choices  that  would  preclude  or  hamper  a  future  improvement  or  extension. 

None  of  the  theoretical  or  design  decisions  were  made  without  the  influence  of  other,  previ¬ 
ous.  related  work.  In  this  section  we  briefly  review  the  bases  for  the  various  decisions  as  well  as 
mention  other  work  on  the  problems  we  faced. 

Fundamental  to  the  development  of  POPLAR  was  the  approach  to  the  task,  faced  by  most 
cognitive  modelers,  of  building  a  structure  consisting  of  a  number  of  distinct  constituents,  the 
details  of  many  of  which  wer  (and  at  present  remain)  unknown.  How  does  one  construct  a  global 
model  when  many  of  its  components  are  uncertain,  and  each  one  is  itself  a  mystery?  Here  we 
adopted  teh  attitudes  advocated  by  Haugeland  (1981),  who  suggests  that  it  is  appropriate  to 
study  an  entire  information  processing  system  (IPS),  consisting  of  several  modules  each  of  which 
(plus  the  IPS  itself)  is  a  black  box,  without  first  completing  the  study  of  the  components,  thus, 
we  studied  the  cognitive  actor  even  though  we  had  not  (and,  obviously,  could  not)  first  provided 
an  account  for  perception  and  performance 

Norman  (1981)  was  very  instrumental  in  specifying  the  tasks  to  be  tackled  in  cognitive 
modeling  We  also  owe  much  to  .Anderson's  (e  g  1983)  work  on  the  architecture  of  cognitive 
entities  Sloman  A  Croucher  (1981)  discuss  the  introduction  of  motives  moods,  attitudes  and 
emotions  in  natural  and  artificial  intelligent  system*  Althouch  no  formalism  is  suggested  for 
encoding  this  t>pe  of  information,  the  general  thrust  of  the  approach  is  valuable  for  those  who 
consider  the  introduction  of  certain  personality  characteristics  into  a  class  of  AI  systems  Wallace 
(1981)  addresses  similar  problems  in  the  context  of  learning 

l  hr  A  koch'Ti  M969)  i*  an  earls  work  that  addressed  similar  issues  Many  of  the  import- 
nant  point*  for  I'Of'lAK  haw-  h<-.-n  anti  i;  at<-d  in  that  work  I  nfort unately  I  hr  A  Kochen  > 
approach  cannot  be  rw-n  called  knowledge-based  It  was  an  attempt  to  perform  an  important 
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piece  of  research  with  inadequate  means 

Wood  (1983)  discusses  planning  in  a  dynamically  changing  world  with  multiple  acton-  He 
system,  AL’TODRrVE.  uses  the  world  of  the  automobile  driver  as  the  domain.  .Although  the 
design  of  the  system  depends  too  strongly  on  the  implementation  world,  the  idea  of  interaction 
between  the  actor  and  the  world  (in  fact,  the  mere  separation  of  the  objective  world  and  that  of 
the  actor  —  through  a  program  called  SIMULATOR)  is  very  fruitful. 

Schank  k  Abelson  (1977)  and  Schank  k  Lehnert  (1979)  informally  discuss  and  catalog 
human  (including  interpersonal)  goals.  Carbonell  (e  g  1979)  discusses  the  use  of  the  concept  of 
persona]  goals  in  the  context  of  understanding  stones.  Wilensky  (1983)  also  discusses  everyday- 
goals  and  metaeoals.  as  well  as  various  cooperative  and  competitive  relations  among  th<*m 

The  relation  between  goals  and  plans  is  an  interesting  question  that  had  to  be  addressed  in 
our  work.  Our  solution  was  to  use  this  term  only  for  top-level  goals  recognized  bv  the  goal- 
generators  but  made  manifest  in  the  system  through  the  instantiation  of  a  top-level  plan  We  did 
not  use  the  concept  of  goals  at  lower  levels  in  planning  (i.e.  we  did  not  use  the  term  ’subgoaling'. 
cf.  Lesk,  198-1). 

It  is  argued  (cf.  e  g.  Barber  (1983)  or  Berlin  (1984))  that  subgoaling  is  preferable  to  the  use 
of  ‘canned'  plans  because  if  the  latter  are  used  then  there  is  no  possibility  of  ever  achieving  a 
goal  in  a  non-standard  way.  But  in  the  subgoaling  approach,  within  the  current  state  of  the  art. 
no  unexpected  results  can  be  obtained  either.  To  introduce  these,  one  has  to  build  a  learning  svs- 
tem.  one  capable  of  creating  and  not  only  recreating.  But  at  present  the  planning  cf  the  subgoal¬ 
ing  type  remains  no  less  ‘canned'  than  the  the  ‘forward'  planning. 

It  seems  that  these  two  approaches  to  planning  relate  essentially  in  the  same  manner  in 
which  backward  chaining  relates  to  forward  chaining  in  inference  making  Our  opinion  is  that  the 
choice  between  the  two  is  not  strategically  important  and  should  reflect  the  peculiarities  of  the 
domain  and  other  ‘weak'  considerations,  so  typical  for  AJ. 

.Another  important  issue  related  to  goals  and  plans  is  whether  to  build  systems  that  in 
scheduling  an  action  take  into  consideration  the  knowledge  of  how  many  different  plans  and  or 
goals  will  be  furthered  by  it  The  main  empirical  body  of  Wilensky ’s  book  (1983)  is  devoted  to 
such  issues.  Cf  also  Hammond  (1983)  for  a  philosophically  related  approach.  Hayes-Roth  k 
Haves-Roth  (1979)  also  want  their  planner  to  have  this  capability  Our  position  on  this  topic  (cf. 
also  Carver  et  al.,  1984)  is  that  in  the  type  of  planners  we  are  building  the  goal  cooperation  or 
conflict  does  not  play  a  role.  We  argue  that  to  treat  this  topic  as  central  in  modeling  planning  in 
intelligent  actors  is  similar  to  consider  such  non-everyday  tasks  as  playing  chess  and  solving 
differential  equations  central  topics  for  AI  The  latter  methodological  fallacy  has  been  amply  cri¬ 
ticized 

General  works  on  planning  that  immediately  influenced  this  project  include  Stefik's  work 
(e  g.  1981)  on  metaplanning  and  planner  architecture.  Hayes-Roth  k  Hayes-Roth  (1979)  describe 
a  very  rich  planning  domain  and  offer  a  good  discussion  of  what  the  editors  of  The  Handbook 
of  AI  (Cohen  k  Feigenbaum  1982.  p  519;  cf  also  pp  22  -  27)  call  opportunistic  planning  It 
does  not  seem,  however,  that  a  non-trivial.  involved  implementation  of  the  itinerary  planner  they 
suggest  is  possible 

Hayes-Roth  (1984)  is  a  definitive  proposal  concerning  the  architecture  for  planners  It 
addresses  the  control  problem  in  .Al  systems  as  a  whole  It  also  contains  a  comparison  with  other 
current  proposals  concerning  control  In  its  architectural  part  this  proposal  (in  fact,  not  only  this 
proposal1)  draw-  heavily  on  the  earlier  work  iri  the  HEARSAY-II  speech  understanding  system  that 
introduced  and  popularized  the  blackboard  architecture  (cf.  Erman  et  al..  1980). 


The  crucial  idea  of  metalevel  reasoning  is  discussed,  with  different  emphases,  in  Stefik 
(1981).  Hayes-Roth  (1981),  Wilensky  (1983)  and  Genesereth  (1983) 

The  basic  architecture  of  POPLAR  has  a  number  of  common  points  with  that  of 
Wilensky ’s  planner  (cf.  Wilensky.  1983,  pp. 22-23).  The  two  models,  however,  display  major 
differences,  notably  in  the  attention  paid  in  POPL.AR  to  the  problem  of  scheduling  or  in  impor¬ 
tance  attributed  to  the  idea  of  the  independent  representation  of  the  objective  world.  Insufficient 
attention  to  scheduling  and  to  describing  the  planning  process  at  the  system  level  were  prominent 
among  the  criticisms  in  some  reviews  of  Wilensky  s  book  (cf.  Russell,  1984;  Berlin,  1984). 

Many  interesting  ideas  about  scheduling  can  be  found  in  Sathi  et  al.  (1984)  and  Fox 
(1983) 

Work  on  understanding  plans  in  the  POISE  (Croft  et  al.,  1983)  and  Argot  (e  g  Litman  A 
.Allen.  1984)  projects  has  helped  in  formulating  some  parts  of  our  approach. 

7.  Status  and  Future  Development. 

POPL.AR  is  a  working  system  that  generates  and  executes  a  relatively  small  number  of 
plans  in  a  rich,  though  simulated,  environment.  Its  scheduling  capabilities  actually  seem  to  tran¬ 
scend  the  immediate  necessities  of  the  domain.  The  system  is  designed  in  such  a  way  that  both 
domain  planning  and  metaplanning  are  performed  by  one  executor  (that  is,  POPLAR  can  reason 
about  its  own  actions).  A  number  of  features  have  been  included  that  make  POPLAR  a  model  of 
a  human  planner  in  a  real  world. 

At  the  same  time,  the  possibilities  of  development  and  improvement  that  this  basic  system 
offers  are  probably  even  more  exciting  than  experimentation  with  the  current  version  of 
POPL.AR.  There  are  many  points  at  which  the  system  can  be  improved.  Some  of  them  are  dis¬ 
cussed  below. 

First  (and  simplest)  of  all.  the  POPL.AR  actor's  knowledge  about  the  objects,  goals  and 
processes  both  in  the  objective  world  and  its  own  'mind'  can  and  will  be  augmented.  In  parallel, 
the  control  knowledge  (rating  and  control  functions)  will  be  constantly  adjusted  and  tuned,  both 
through  the  introduction  of  additional  character  trait,  mental  state  and  situation  parameters  and 
through  devising  more  appropriate  ways  of  amalgamating  them  in  the  decision  functions.  Exten¬ 
sive  experimentation  with  POPLAR  will  help  to  verify  such  decisions. 

In  parallel  and  in  conjunction  with  the  POPLAR  project,  these  authors  have  been  involved 
in  designing  a  general  model  of  human  cognitive  activity.  Initial  results  of  that  research  are 
reported  elsewhere  (Nirenburg  A  Reynolds.  1983;  Reynolds  A  Nirenburg.  in  preparation).  .An 
aspect  of  that  project  extremely  helpful  to  POPL.AR  is  research  aimed  at  deriving  a  set  of  ‘primi¬ 
tive’  character  traits,  motivations  and  mental  states,  such  that  weighted  combinations  of  them 
will  correspond  to  the  'higher-level'  parameters  (e  g  ‘aggressiveness')  that  we  would  like  to  use  in 
POPLAR  s  decision  functions 

One  can  see  that  the  above  are  actually  two  separate  problems:  1)  to  extract  primitives;  2) 
to  express  complex  entities  iri  terms  of  the  primitives.  It  was  decided  to  adapt  the  primitives 
suggested  by  Cat t el  1  (cf  e  g  Cat t ell  A  Child .  1975)  Extensive  psychological  experimentation 
with  humans  is  pursued  in  order  to  find  answers  to  the  second  problem  The  benefits  of  having  a 
system  that  boasts  psychologically  valid  (and  not  ‘folk  psychology '-based)  control  parameters  are 
enormous  and  self-evident  .And,  therefore,  this  is  one  of  the  most  immediate  improvements  we 
plan  to  make 
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We  aNo  plan  to  add  plan  understanding  to  plan  production.  The  world  is  inhabited  La 
more  than  one  cognitive  actor  (consider,  for  instance,  the  trolls  in  the  current  POPLAR).  In  order 
to  behave  correctly  an  actor  must  be  able  to  discern  plans  of  others.  We  believe  that  POPLAR  s 
machinery  will  be  able  to  handle  plan  recognition  without  the  necessity  to  introduce  major 
changes  An  actor  will  maintain  as  many  blackboards  as  there  are  cognitive  actors  around.  It  will 
assume  that  all  other  actors  operate  in  the  same  manner.  It  will  have  beliefs  about  their  character 
traits,  etc.  and  will  'project'  plans  for  them  much  in  the  same  manner  as  it  plans 

A  logical  extension  to  adding  plan  recognition  is  to  introduce  verbal  behavior  into 
POPLAR  There  exist  a  number  of  interesting  approaches  to  discourse  analysis  and  plan  under¬ 
standing  in  dialogs  (eg.  Allen.  1983b:  Litman  k  Allen.  1984;  Carberry.  1983:  Reichman,  1984 
etc.).  A  study  in  modifying  POPLAR  to  involve  verbal  behavior  and  discourse  analysis  can  be 
found  in  Nirenburg  k  Pustejovskv  (1985). 
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The  inclusion  of  multiple  actors  into  the  objective  world  can  lead  to  the  development  of  an 
experimental  testbed  for  modeling  conflict  resolution,  cooperation  and  many  more  important 
'real-life'  situations.  The  possibilities  here  are  definitely  substantial  and  quite  unexplored. 

The  mechanism  for  modeling  attention  will  undergo  serious  modifications,  as  will  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  time  and  the  interaction  between  the  actor(s)  and  the  objective  world. 

.And.  finally,  a  mo't  important  avenue  of  improvement  is  the  introduction  of  learning  capa¬ 
bilities  to  the  system.  There  are  many  modules  in  POPLAR  where  planning  can  be  introduced; 
and  there  are  many  different  types  of  learning  to  be  studied  Some  examples  of  this  may  be  modi¬ 
fying  the  scheduling  behavior  depending  on  results  of  previous  processing  or  after  seeing  some¬ 
body  achieve  a  goal  in  a  way  not  previously  used;  modifying  beliefs  about  objects:  being  able  to 
‘create'  new  plans,  by  analogy  or  otherwise:  and  many  many  more.  This  topic  is  one  of  the  more 
complex  ones,  but  any  progress  in  this  direction  may  have  a  very  beneficial  effect  on  the  field  of 
planning  in  Al 
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Appendix  1.  Objects  in  POPLAR. 


Representation  of  OBJECTS  in  POPLAR. 

We  present  objects  in  two  ways:  first,  in  the  way  the  object  is  stored  in  LTM,  and  second, 
from  within  a  POPLAR  run  (as  an  annotated  script).  The  difference  is  due  to  the  inheritance 
of  parents’  properties  by  children  in  the  hierarchy. 

A. 


(dbcr  exp  creature  person  ;  this  is  a  PEARL  header  for  a  frame 
(id  person) 

(type  creature)  ;  CREATURE  is  the  parent  of  PERSON 
(h-process-roles  lisp  (  (Take  Who) 

(Put  Who) 

(Find  Who))) 

;  the  above  are  the  roles  in  which  an  instance 
;  of  this  type  can  appear  in  specified 
;  processes  by  virture  of  its  having  properties 
;  of  a  "human”:  humans  can  act  as  acents  in 
;  TAKE,  PUT,  and  FINE) 

(mental-state  struct)  ;  humans  have  mental  states  -  cf.  the 

;  default  values  in  the  script  listing  below 
(character-traits  struct  char-straits)  ;  ditto 
(weapon-against  ((sword  100  3)  (knife  50  1)  (rock  10  20))) 

;  POPLAR  knows  (believes)  that  weapons  against  people 
;  include  swords,  knives  and  rocks;  the  numbers  (a  b) 

;  indicate  the  efficiency  of  the  weapon  and  the  maximum 
; range 

(power  50)  ;  maximum 
(speed  50)  ;  maximum 

(fearsomeness  25)  ;  what  is  the  level  of  fear  that  such  objects 

:  typically  elicit  in  POPLAR  (default:  25) 

(mass  55) 

(inventors'  lisp)  ;  the  objects  this  person  is  perceived  by  POPLAR 

;  to  be  carrying 
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(o-process -roles  ((Find  What))) 
this  property  is  inherited  by  virtue  of  PERSON'S  being  a 
descendant  of  OBJECTS:  any  object  can  occupy  the  "what"  slot  in  Find, 
because  finding  mental  objects  is  recollecting  their  representations  in 
memory 


(shape  nil) 

(color  nil) 

(mass  55) 

(position  nil) 

(p-process-roles  ((Take  What)  (Put  What))) 

(goal-parameters  ((PS1  adv))) 

the  above  properties  are  inherited  by  virtue  of  a  person  being  a  descendant 
of  PHYSICAL-OBJECTS;  the  goal-parameters  slot  specifies  an  instance  of 
what  goal  is  created  when  an  object  of  this  type  is  perceived.  In  this 
case  the  intuition  behind  the  entry  is  that  the  appearance  of  a  person 
spawns  the  creation  of  a  goal  instance  of  Preserve- Self- 1,  that  is, 
persons  are  perceived  by  POPLAR  as  potential  enemies. 


(edibility  nil) 

this  property  is  inherited  by  virtue  of  PERSON’S  being  a  descendant  of 
+alive:  nil  is  the  default  value  with  the  semantics  of  "unknown" 


(c -process-roles 

((Eat  Who) 

(Ingest  Who) 

(Drink  Who) 

(Move  Who) 

(Attack  fWho  Whom)))) 

the  above  properties  are  inhented  by  virtue  of  PERSON’S  being  a 
descendant  of  CREATURE;  creatures  are  considered  by  POPLAR  to  be  able 
to  be  agents  of  eating,  drinking,  and  moving,  and  agents  and  objects  of 
attacking 


(weapon-against  ((sword  100  3)  (knife  50  1)  (rock  10  20))) 

(power  50) 

(fearsomeness  25) 

(speed  50) 

(orientation  nil)  ;  this  shows  whether  this  particular  person 

;  LOOKS  at  POPLAR  at  the  moment  of  processing 


the  following  are  physical  states  (conceptually,  they  are  part  of 

W 

the  regulatory  system) 

.  -  /■  a 

(hunger  0) 

(thirst  0) 

»  *  »  •  k 

(fatigue  0) 

**,  -  .  • 

(injury  0) 

r  >>  * 

Q 

(h-process-roles  ((Take  Who)  (Put  Who)  (Find  Who))) 

%%  .v/ 

(mental-state  (nilstruct)) 

,  V  *. 

character  traits  are  a  component  of  the  regulatory  system 

(character-traits 

(char-traits  (greed  20) 

(pedantism  10) 

A 

(hunecr-tolerance  5) 

(thirst-tolerance  20) 

(fatigue-tolerance  20) 

(courage  25) 

.  |V,V. 

(agression  40) 

(impulsiveness  30) 

v  v. 

a 

(articulateness  40) 

(extravertedness  50) 

(locquaciousness  40) 

(curiosity  55); ; 

(inventors'  nil)) 

• 

-is-vy 

!>WV 

V%V 

PoW 

Appendix  2.  Examples  of  PLAN  representation  in  POPLAR. 

(dbcr  exp  PLANS  PS  1 
(ED  PS1) 

(Type  PLANS) 

(Top-level-flag  yes) 

(IS  ((Plan-Selector  Fight  Wait-and-See))) ;  Flee  Hide 
(With  (Actor  Adversary)) 

(COND  (  (Plan-Selector  '(Fight  Wait-and-See) ;  Hide  Flee 

current  plan) 

(Fight  Actor  Adversary) 

(Flee  Actor  Adversary) 

(Hide  Actor  Adversary) 

(Wait-and-See  Actor  Adversary))) 

(Preconditions  (and  (member  'Adversary  (getpath  ABB  '(OBJECTS-PERCEIVED))) 
;  Adversary  is  among  the  objects  perceived  by  Actor 
(or  (=  'Actor  self) 

(and  (strcutrep  Actor) 

(not  (structurenamep  'Actor)) 

(=  (getpath  (eval  Actor)  ’(type)  ’(person)))))) 

;  Actor  is  either  "self  or  any  instance  of  person 
(Ratine-function  (ratinc-fuc-PS  1 ))) 


(dbcr  exp  PLANS  Plan-Selector 
(ID  Plan-Selector) 

(Type  PLANS) 

(Top-level-flag  no) 

(IS  (primitive)) 

(Action-for-primitive  (Schedule-of-plan  'list-of-p!ans  ’calling-plan)) 

(With  (list-of-plans  calling-plan)) 

(Time  1) 

) 

(dbcr  exp  PLANS  Fight 
(ID  Fight) 

(Type  PLANS) 

(Top-level-flag  no) 

(IS  (Find  (Control  1  (Find  !  (Control!  (Get))))  (Control3  (Move  !  Attack)))) 
(COND  ((Find  Actor  (getpath  Adversary  ’(weapon-against)) 

(getpath  Actor  ’(inventory))) 

(Find  Actor  (getpath  Adversary  '(weapon-aeainst)) 

(getpath  ABB  'OBJECTS-PERCEIVED))) 

(Get  Actor  (car  result-find) 

(div  (distance  Adversary  (car  result-find)) 

(getpath  Adversary  ’(speed)))) 

(Move  Actor  (prog  (weapon-range) 

;  position  to  move  to 
(cond  ((<=  (distance  Actor  Adversary) 

(setq  weapon-range 

(caddr  (assoc  (getpath  (eval  (car  result-find)) 

’(type)) 

(getpath  (eval  Adversary) 

’(weapon-against)))))) 

;  if  distance  between  Actor  and  Adversary  is  less 
;  (or  equal)  than  the  range  of  the  Actor's  weapon 
;  then  Actor  doesn't  need  to  move  toward  Adversary 
(return  (getpath  (eval  Actor)  '(position)))) 

(t  (return  (calculate-position  Actor 

Adversary  w'eapon-range))) 


(Attack  Actor  Adversary  (car  result-find)))) 
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(Control  ( (Control  1  (Fight-Control  1  Actor  Adversary)) 
(Control2  (Fight-Control2  Adversary)) 
(Control3  (Fight-Control3)))) 

(With  (Actor  Adversary)) 

(Rating-function  (rating-func-fight)) 


Lili] 


(defun  Fight-Control  1  (Actor  Adversary) 

(cond  ((not  (=  (car  ABB. CURRENT-PATH. Status) 
’succeeded)) 
t) 

;  EITHER  the  last  executed  plan  (which  is  Find)  failed 
((=  (cadar  Adversary.weapon-against) 

(cadr  (assoc  (car  result-fmd). type 

Adversary.weapon-against)) ) 
nil) 


;  OR  actor’s  current  weapon  is  NOT  the  most  efficient  weapon 
;  against  this  adversary 
((lessp 

(div  (times  (distance  Actor  Adsersary) 

(diff  (cadar  Adversary.weapon-against) 

(cadr  (assoc  (car  result-find). ty  pe 

Adversary.weapon-against)))) 
Actor  character-traits. impulsiveness) 
fight-control  1-threshold)) 

;  OR  even  if  the  actor  does  not  have  the  best  weapon,  he  may  decide  not  to 
;  look  for  a  better  one  -  if  the  distance  between  him  and  the  adversary 
;  is  too  small,  if  the  actor  is  very  impulsive,  or  if  the  weapon  is  not 
;  much  worse  than  the  best  one 


(defun  Fight-Control2  (Adversary ) 

(cond  ((null  (cadr  result-find))  t) 

;  no  weapon  was  found  in  the  actor's  possession 
((greaterp  (cadr  (assoc  (car  result-fmd). type 

Adversary.weapon-against)) 
(cadr  (assoc  (cadr  result-find). type 

Adversary.weapon-against)))) 
;  the  weapon  found  "around"  is  BETTER  than 
;  the  weapon  in  the  cctor's  possession 


Appendix  3.  Examples  of  POPLAR  rating  functions. 

A.  The  rating  function  for  the  Preserve-Self- 1  goal  (and  top-level  plan) 
(defun  rating-func-PSl  (actor  adversary) 

(fix  (div 

(times 

(calculate-fear  actor  adversary) 
actor.aggression) 

actor.courage))) 

(defun  calculate-fear  (actor  adversary) 

(fix  (div 

(times  adversary' .orientation 

(add  adversary  . mass  adversary  . speed  ) 
adversary  .power 
adversary,  aggr 
adversary,  fearsomeness) 

(times  (fix  (addl  (log  (distance  actor  adversary)))) 
actor.courage 
actor. power 

(add  actor.mass  actor.speed))))) 


B.  The  rating  function  for  the  Fight  intermediate  plan, 
(defun  rating-func-fight  (actor  adversary) 

(fix  (div 

(times  adversary  .weapon-against-efficiency 
actor.courage 
actor.power 
(addl  adversary'. injury) 

(expt  actor.aggression  2)) 

(times  (calculate-fear  actor  adversary) 
adversary.pow'er 
(addl  actor.injury) 
adversary. fearsomeness 
(addl  actor.fatigue))))) 


Appendix  4.  The  History  mechanism  in  POPLAR. 

;  this  is  the  way  HISTORY  looks  at  the  end  of  the  example  run  of  5.4. 


POPLAR >  HISTORY 
((IngestO  EatO  PS20) 
(TakeO  GetO  EatO  PS20) 
(MoveO  GetO  EatO  PS20) 
(GetO  EatO  PS20) 

(Findl  EatO  PS20) 

(EatO  PS20) 
(Plan-SelectorO  PS20)) 


Appendix  5.  Blackboards  in  POPLAR. 

Typical  contents  of  the  world  and  the  actor  blackboards. 

POPLAR >  WBB 

(World-Blackboard  (ED  WBB) 

(NEW-INPUTS  troll  1  apple2  crocodile2) 

(TIME  (Base-Time  (ID  Time)  (act-time  17)))) 

POPLAR>  ABB 

(Actor-Blackboard  (ID  ABB) 

(OBJECTS-PERCEIVED  (troll2  sword  1  gold-nugget2)) 
(STATES-PERCEIVED  (hunger  fatigue)) 

(AGENDA  PS  14  PS22  GTR4  Agenda- Scheduler) 
CURRENT-PATH  (find7  fight3  PS  14))) 
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MODEL  OF  ACTOR 


Figure  1.  The  conceptual  architecture  of  POPLAR. 


Figure  2.  The  system  architecture  of  POPLAR  1 .3 


Figure  3.  Classification  of  plans  in  POPLAR. 


1  ::=  PS1  |  PS2  (  GTR  |  GG  (‘Goal-Generator')  |  as  (‘Agenda-Scheduler’) 

PS1  ::=  FIGHT  |  HIDE  |  WS  (‘Wait-and-See’) 

PS 2  EAT  |  DRINK  |  SLEEP 
GTR  ::=  {FIGHT  |  find}  GET 

GG  ::=  gg-input  |  ge-objects-perceived  |  gg-physical-states-perceived 

FIGHT  find  {find  GET)  move  attack 

HIDE  ::  find  move 

WS  ::=  do-nothing 

EAT  ::=  find  {find  GET}  ingest 

DRLNK  ::=  find  {find  GET}  ingest 

SLEEP  find  do-nothing 

GET  ::=  move  take 

Vertical  bars  separate  disjointed  elements;  in  practice,  the  ‘or-ed’  plans  are  chosen  on 
the  basis  of  their  ratings  through  the  application  of  a  special  metaplan  we  call  the  Plan- 
Selector,  not  shown  in  the  grammar; 

curly  brackets  enclose  optional  plans;  the  decision  whether  to  execute  the  optional 
plan(s)  is  made  on  the  basis  of  control  func'ions  that  are  stored  in  the  parent  plan  and 
govern  tire  processing  of  its  IS  slot; 

plans  shown  in  lower  case  are  primitive. 

FIGURE  4.  A  grammar  of  plans  in  POPLAR. 
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The  primary  focus  of  the  RADC  interface  effort  is  to  support  users  in  their 
interactions  with  an  intelligent  database  and  with  each  other,  in  the  case  of  a 
distributed  interface.  The  research  effort  has  two  complementary  foci:  1) 
development  of  a  planner,  plan  recognizer,  and  associated  database  that  knows  about 
the  user's  task  and  can  begin  to  automate  execution  of  his  task;  and  2)  development 
of  intelligent  interface  tools,  such  as  natural  language  parsers  and  generators,  and 
graphics  facilities,  to  increase  a  user's  ability  to  interact  with  the  system.  Both  efforts 
are  directed  at  enabling  a  machine  to  provide  assistance  to  a  user  while  describing 
its  own  actions  and  decisions. 

The  achievements  for  fiscal  year  1984-5  are  outlined  below  for  plan  recognition 
and  interface  work: 

Accomplishments  in  Plan  Recognition 

Extended  and  implemented  a  plan  recognition  formalism  to  deal  with  a 
semantic  database.  The  formalism  can  handle  constraints  derived  from 
either  procedures  or  objects; 

Implemented  a  sophisticated  focus-of-control  mechanism  that  permits 
non-procedural  specification  of  domain  specific  focusing  heuristics  and 
allows  a  more  general  recognition  of  a  user's  goal; 

Developed  a  monitor  for  task  specification  that  permits  non-procedural 
specification  of  tools  and  makes  the  system  architecture  domain 
independent;  and 

Developed  a  graphic  interface  that  allows  the  creation,  modification  and 
saving  of  procedural  specifications  to  be  done  graphically. 

Accomplishments  in  Intelligent  Interfaces: 
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Implemented  a  natural  language  parser  that  interprets  questions  about 
tasks  and  procedures  in  the  database; 


Implemented  an  example -based  on-line  help  system  that  provides 

customized  examples  in  response  to  a  user's  request  for  help. 

The  research  is  described  in  detail  in  subsequent  sections,  divided  into  plan 
recognition  and  interface  work.  Reports  and  published  papers  are  grouped  together  in 
sections  four  through  seven. 

2.  Plan  Recognition/Planning 

POISE  (Procedure  Orientation  Interface  for  Supportive  Environments)  was 
implemented  for  the  domain  of  office  automation  between  1982  and  1984.  Complete 
documentation  of  the  goals  of  the  system  and  detailed  specifications  of  its 
architecture  can  be  found  in  the  POISE  Project  Report,  19841  has  focused  on 
integration  of  the  semantic  and  procedural  databases,  construction  of  a  monitor  and 
graphic  interface  to  the  system,  development  of  an  knowledge  acquisition  system  and 
design  of  a  focus-of -control  mechanism. 

2.1  Xnlsgiltea  .gt  jEsadgaLiad  .*mantfc  duafeasg 

The  object  database  has  been  implemented  and  the  interface  between  it  and 
the  procedural  database  worked  out.  A  complete  description  of  this  system  is 
contained  in  Section  4.0,  “A  Knowledge -Based  Approach  to  Data  Management  for 
Intelligent  User  Interfaces.”  The  demonstration  system  is  currently  running  with  a 


University  of  Massachusetts/ Amherst  Technical  Report  No.  84-37. 
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simple  database  system  pending  the  completion  of  the  semantic  database  subsystem. 
The  only  outstanding  problem  is  to  develop  a  method  of  notifying  the  control 
mechanism  (foe user)  of  interpretations  which  become  inconsistent  due  to  database 
constraint  propagation.  Such  examples  have  not  been  properly  handled  by  the  existing 
demonstration  system  due  to  lack  of  an  integrated  semantic  database. 

The  object-based  concepts  were  implemented  in  SRL  (Semantic  Representation 
Language).  We  tested  and  rejected  several  frame-based  languages  before  implementing 
the  object  database  in  a  language  called  “Frame  Kit,”  a  personal  version  of  SRL 
developed  by  Jaime  Carbonell  at  Carnegie  Mellon.  Earlier  systems  were  rejected 
because  they  were  buggy,  slow,  or  arrived  without  source  code. 


We  have  been  working  on  a  system  to  constrain  large  search  spaces  for  plan 
recognition.  The  system1  can  rapidly  and  accurately  recognize  a  plan  based  on  the 
observation  of  a  small  number  of  steps.  It  uses  hierarchies  of  plans  to  specify 
typical  combinations  of  user  actions  and  the  goals  they  accomplish.  By  recognizing  a 
user's  actions  in  the  context  of  this  model  of  possible  actions,  POISE  is  able  to 
provide  intelligent  assistance  to  a  user,  eg.,  agenda  management,  error  detection  and 
correction,  and  plan  recognition. 


1  Carver,  N.,  Lesser,  V.,  and  McCue,  D.,  “Focusing  in  Plan  Recognition",  Proceedings  of  the 
American  Association  of  Artificial  Intelligence,  1984. 
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A  proposal  to  extend  this  focus-of-control  mechanism  into  a  new  domain  is 
close  to  being  completed.  We  have  been  exploring  the  question  of  appropriate  and 
available  domains  in  which  to  develop  the  control  mechanism,  specifically  the 
distributed  database  and  vehicle  monitoring  task  project  at  the  University  of 
Massachusetts  as  well  as  a  software  engineering  environment. 
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We  are  developing  a  system  for  automating  the  process  of  knowledge 
acquisition.  Specifically,  the  system  is  intended  to  receive  portions  of  a  dialogue 


between  a  domain  expert  and  the  knowledge  engineer.  It  will  decide  how  to  change 
the  database  in  accordance  to  the  specifications  of  the  domain  expert.  The 
motivation  for  this  system  and  initial  design  are  detailed  in  the  POISE  Project 
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Review,  1984. 

Progress  in  implementation  of  the  knowledge  acquisition  system  has  included 
development  and  encoding  of  a  “matching”  metric  to  determine  where  new 
information  best  fits  into  the  expert  system's  existing  knowledge  base.  The  system 
will  take  lexical  input  from  a  user  and  translate  it  into  new  or  modified  objects  in  a 
database,  distinguishing  whether  the  new  object  is  1)  already  in  the  database,  2)  can 
be  inserted  pending  modification  to  an  existing  object/procedure,  or  3)  requires 
definition  of  a  new  object/procedure  in  the  database. 
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A  monitor  for  the  POISE  system  has  been  built  that  recognizes  a  user's  actions 
of  specifying  tasks  to  the  system  and  reports  these  tasks  to  the  planning  and 
recognition  systems.  It  also  performs  actions  at  the  request  of  the  POISE  planner  by 
mapping  the  action  to  a  set  of  tool  functions  and  then  supervising  the  execution  of 
those  functions.  The  monitor  is  also  able  to  recognize  a  definition  of  a  new  tool 
added  to  POISE.  A  description  of  the  functionality  of  the  system,  its  architecture 
and  examples  of  monitor  communication  scenarios  can  be  found  in  the  POISE 
Project  Review,  1984. 

As  a  limited  first  step,  we  have  implemented  an  interface  to  the  formatted 
mail  system.  This  system  has  been  completed,  though  not  yet  generalized.  It  provides 
a  general  mechanism  for  integrating  off-the-shelf  tools  into  POISE. 

However,  the  monitor  is  not  yet  included  in  the  POISE  demo  system.  This 
integration  work  will  be  taken  up  by  a  graduate  student  in  the  coming  year. 


We  have  developed  a  graphic  interface  to  simplify  a  user's  specification  of 

procedures.  See  “POISE  Graphical  Interface  for  Task  Specification”  in  Section  4j0  for 

a  complete  description.  The  interface  is  flexible  in  that  it  addresses  genera]  issues 

involved  in  the  specification  process,  rather  than  being  an  interface  for  a  particular 

domain  of  procedures.  It  is  also  well  suited  for  depicting  temporal  ordering,  since  it 
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is  graphic.  With  some  additional  work,  it  could  be  made  easily  leamable  and 
implementable  by  naive  users,  and  it  could  be  made  adaptable  to  different  procedure 
domains. 

We  achieved  two  objectives  in  this  area:  1)  built  a  system  that  graphically 
represents  tasks  and  2)  implemented  an  Event  Description  Language  (EDL)  generator. 
The  former  draws  icons  representing  primitive  subtasks  and  shows  how  they  relate  as 
complex  subtasks  involving  shuffles  or  alternates.  The  Event  Description  Language 
(EDL)  generator  outputs  the  EDL  formalism  when  given  a  name  of  a  root  frame  of 
the  procedure.  The  system  includes  a  function  that  calculates  the  location  of  the 
innermost  subtask  (meaning  most  specific),  given  X  &  Y  coordinates. 

The  system  now  allows  cyclic  creation  of  new  procedures  in  which  the  user  is 
queried  for  goal  and  subgoals  until  he  says  the  task  is  complete.  The  “cycle” 
function  will  draw  and  query  for  modifications  to  the  drawing  until  the  modification 
is  complete. 

3 2  Natural  language  parsing 
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We  use  PLUM  [Lehnert,  1983]  to  parse  natural  language  input  to  the  database. 
The  parser  now  responds  to  55  questions  about  tasks  and  actions  related  to  the 
office  environment,  such  as  “Who  purchased  the  VAX7507”  and  “From  whom  did  we 
order  the  steel  desks?”  A  description  of  the  objectives,  memory  organization,  and 
memory  processes  of  this  parser,  as  well  as  a  listing  of  the  55  questions  that  the 
parser  can  handle,  can  be  found  in  the  POISE  Project  Review,  1984. 
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Our  efforts  with  PLUM  this  year  have  included  1)  providing  additional 
flexibility  for  the  parser  as  a  front  end  to  our  database  (it  now  parses  only  simple 
queries)  and  2)  providing  PLUM  with  the  ability  to  infer  the  intent  of  the  user's 
requests  based  on  a  model  of  his  activities,  knowledge  and  the  underlying  semantics 
of  the  domain. 

We  have  implemented  a  special  parsing  routine  for  noun  phrase  processing  that 
interacts  with  memory.  This  work  will  be  integrated  into  the  general  parsing  effort  to 
be  used  to  generate  responses  to  the  user's  questions  about  objects  or  procedures  in 
the  database.  It  is  not  as  much  an  extension  of  PLUM  as  it  is  an  optional  facility 
for  people  working  with  the  parser. 

We  have  developed  PLUM  for  the  example  generation  system,  EHELP, 
(Section  3.4)  an  on-line  help  system  about  commands  in  an  operating  system  that 
customizes  examples  for  the  individual  user  and  in  some  cases  generates  customized 
simulations  of  the  effect  of  running  the  command.  The  parser  for  EHELP  allows  a 
user  to  describe  a  task  in  English  or  to  use  a  name  of  an  analogous  command  from 
a  different  operating  system  if  he  does  not  know  the  name  of  a  command  for  which 
he  is  requesting  help. 

The  long-term  goal  for  the  parser  is  to  increase  its  effectiveness  for  naive 
users.  PLUM  supports  natural  language  input  for  many  systems  in  the  COINS 
environment,  such  as  legal  reasoning  and  visions.  In  these  cases,  the  parser  provides  a 
framework  both  for  practical  applications  and  for  studying  a  variety  of  theoretical 
issues  in  linquistics. 


3.3  Natural  language  generation 

We  are  using  MUMBLE  {McDonald,  UCAI  85]  to  generate  natural  language 
explanations  from  the  database.  MUMBLE  is  designed  to  provide  syntactically 
correct  text  from  an  expert  system,  independent  of  its  internal  knowledge 
representation.  However,  we  have  been  unable  to  get  MUMBLE  to  work  in  realtime 
for  our  expert  system  due  primarily  to  the  difficulty  of  porting  systems  between 
VAXes  (where  POISE  resides)  and  Symbolics  (where  MUMBLE  resides).  MUMBLE 
is  beginning  to  speak  coherently  about  concepts  in  another  expert  system  at  the 
University  of  Massachusetts,  a  legal  reasoner.  In  this  system,  both  the  text  generator 
and  the  expert  system  reside  on  the  same  LISP-type  system  machine.  We  expect  that 
when  we  move  POISE  to  a  LISP-type  machine  and  develop  a  discourse-level 
translator  between  MUMBLE  and  our  database,  we  will  begin  to  achieve  text 
generation. 

34  Example  generation  facility 

We  have  built  a  mechanism  that  provides  explanations  enriched  with  examples 
for  an  on-line  help  facility  for  VMS  commands  [Rissland  et  al,  1984].  The  system 
determines  a  description  of  a  relevant  example,  modifies  the  example  to  reflect  the 
user's  own  files  or  previous  questions,  and  then  generates  an  example  along  with  an 
explanation.  This  system  accepts  natural  language  input. 
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We  are  still  adding  new  commands  to  EHELP  and  have  made  various  other 
additions,  including  a  mechanism  for  scrolling  output  on  any  terminal,  and  a 
mechanism  to  allow  users  within  EHEI.P  to  mail  comments  about  EHELP  to  the 


appropriate  people. 

Our  goal  is  to  1)  move  example  generation  to  the  new  intelligent  interfaces 
database,  2)  develop  interactive  tools  by  which  a  user  can  use  examples  to  explore 
concepts,  and  3)  use  more  sophisticated  modeling  of  the  user  (e.g.,  expertise  level, 
past  history  with  the  system)  to  generate  more  appropriate  examples. 

3J  ThinkerTov:  Aq  Environment  for  IWkinn  Support 

We  are  developing  an  environment  for  decision  support  that  involves 
object/oriented  modeling,  incrementally  extendable  simulations,  and  integrated  analysis 
tools.  This  environment  is  called  ThinkerToy  and  is  being  developed  on  a  Tektronix 
4404  Pegasus  with  implemented  Smalltalk.  The  interface  will  enable  a  user  to 
perform  effective  reasoning  through  graphic  tools.  The  user  interface  is  a  key 
aspect  of  the  effort  and  is  intimately  linked  to  all  aspects  of  the  system.  In 
particular,  manipulation  of  graphical  objects  in  the  interface  corresponds  directly  to 
actions  for  controlling  the  simulation,  extending  the  simulation,  carrying  out  analysis, 
and  modifying  the  underlying  code  system. 

The  Smalltalk  Machine  is  being  used  to  build  the  basic  structures  for  a  class 
called  Display  Entity  that  will  handle  the  basic  metaphorical  operations  of: 

1.  object  selection 

2.  object  tracking  (of  mouse  or  other  entity) 

3.  object  tracing  (leaving  trail  on  screen) 
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4.  object  permutation  (by  binding  to  a  point  and  re-constraining) 

Several  problems  have  been  faced.  The  primary  one  is  that  a  fast  interface 
wed  demands  that  the  system  be  carefully  tuned  and  yet  functionality  of  the 
iterface  requires  that  the  same  system  be  built  generally  enough  to  allow  interplay 
e  tween  Display  Entity  and  all  parts  of  the  system.  The  command  Display  Entity  forms 
le  lynchpin  of  a  class  of  command,  such  as  DisplayPanel,  ControlPanel,  and 
rotocolPanel. 

We  are  working  on  a  good  prototype  of  DisplayEntity  based  on  the 

lodel-View-Controller  mechanism.  The  advantages  of  this  mechanism  are: 

.  Greater  factorization  of  knowledge  about  the  visual  mechanics  of  each  display 
em  in  Control  and  Display  Panels.  Control  and  View  code  is  handled  by  each 
ubview  and  the  Mode* -View-Controller  (MVC)  handles  the  scheduling. 

.  Better  access  to  sub-components  of  display.  Display  services  for  detecting 

oundaries,  connecting  graphs,  form  editing  within  displays,  and  compiling  within 
isplays. 

.  Better  flexibility  in  changing  one's  visual  perspective  to  graphical  data  (a  major 

oal  of  ThinkerToy).  Thus  the  model  ARRAY  can  either  have  a  view  of  BAR  to 

how  as  a  bar  chart  or  a  view  of  LINE  to  show  as  a  connected  line  chart. 

The  drawback  is  that  there  is  now  more  to  implement  for  each  structure  added 
o  ThinkerToy  (chart,  text,  number,  scale,  bar,  etc.). 

Our  goal  is  to  try  out  the  basic  function  in  building  the  objects  of  the  svstem 
'ext,  Number,  Array,  Chart.  We  will  soon  begin  to  pull  down  DisplayPaneis  ar 
xjntrolPanels  for  each  item. 


We  have  developed  a  discourse  manager  for  a  large  natural  language  system. 
The  manager  shares  responsibility  with  the  user  for  maintaining  coherent  and 
continuous  discourse  in  the  interface.  It  manages  the  flow  of  conversation,  allows 
brief  wanderings  from  a  topic,  and  negotiates  logical  transitions  from  one  topic  to 
another.  Discourse  management  consists  of  monitoring  topics  switches  and 
co-ordinating  communication  between  components  of  the  natural  language  interface. 

We  have  applied  this  technology  in  two  ways  as  described  by  two  papers  in 
Section  4.0.  The  first  paper,  “Discourse  Processing  in  a  Knowledge  Acquisition 
System”  details  a  discourse  parser  for  an  on-line  natural  language  system  to  assist  a 
user  in  modifying  a  database  and  completes  the  document  presented  in  the  POISE 
Project  Review,  1984.  The  second  paper,  “Understanding  Discourse  Conventions  in 
Tutoring”  describes  our  attempt  to  codify  expectations  and  inferences  made  by  people 
in  a  tutoring  dialogue. 

Our  goal  is  to  make  discourse  choices  that  allow  the  machine  to  anticipate  a 
user's  responses  based  on  a  model  of  the  user,  the  complexity  of  the  domain,  and 
the  current  discourse  history.  We  have  begun  to  identify  classes  of  discourse 
interactions  and  to  implement  a  hierarchy  of  utterance  types  that  are  used  to  guide 
the  direction  of  the  discourse.  We  are  also  looking  at  the  limits  and  task  dependency 
of  this  mechanism. 


Out  work  continues  to  establish  a  framework  for  machine  response  in  the  case 
of  a  variety  of  expert/ novice  interactions.  We  have  also  designed  an  intelligent 
authoring  system  that  displays  a  variety  of  procedural,  declarative,  and  heuristic 


knowledge  to  enable  a  teacher  to  modify  and  create  topics  in  a  tutoring  system. 
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Discourse  Processing 
in  a 


Knowledge  Acquisition  Interface 


Beverly  Woolf 
James  Pustejovsky 
David  D.  McDonald 
Susan  Lander 
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Abstract 

A  natural  language  interface  must  track  focus  of  attention  and  thematic  distinctions 
across  sentences  in  order  to  comprehend  the  user's  input  and  to  know  how  to 
respond  appropriately.  We  are  building  a  discourse  system  that  recognizes  shifts  in 
discourse  context  and  changes  in  the  user's  immediate  focus.  The  system  will  respond 
in  a  manner  and  style  that  is  consistent  with  the  input  utterance.  This  work  is  part 
of  an  on-going  project  to  build  natural  language  interfaces  in  a  variety  of  domains. 


1  This  work  *u  supported  in  part  by  the  Air  Force  Systems  Command,  Rome  Air  Development 
Center,  Griffis*  AFB,  New  York,  13*41  and  the  Air  Force  Office  of  Scientific  Research,  Boiling 
AFB,  DC  20332  under  contract  No.  F30602-85-C0008.  This  contract  supports  the  Northeast 
Artificial  Intelligence  Consortium  (NAIC). 
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We  are  building  a  knowledge  acquisition  interface  to  allow  an  untrained  user 

to  “talk”  to  a  database  in  order  to  change  it.  The  system  works  at  two  levels:  at  the 

level  of  an  utterance,  it  comprehends  the  syntactic  structure  of  the  input  and 
generates  the  surface  structure  for  the  output;  at  the  level  of  the  discourse,  it 

comprehends  the  context  and  immediate  focus  of  the  evolving  discourse  and  plans  a 
consistent  response.  This  paper  focuses  on  the  discourse  component  of  the  system 
and  describes  in  detail  how  discourse  processing  is  handled. 

4.1  The  example  knowledge  acquisition  JStem 

The  target  database  for  the  knowledge  acquisition  discourse  is  a  “b are-bones” 
representation  of  office  procedures  about  travel  forms,  purchase  requisition  forms, 

people,  and  processes  found  in  a  university  department  environment  [Croft  and 
Lefkowitz,  1984].  The  example  in  Figure  1  is  a  real-time  on-line  conversation  between 
a  secretary  and  the  simulated1  interface.  The  secretary  is  discussing  changes  to  a 
procedure  named  fill -out -authorization-form  in  the  original  database.  She  is  modifying 
properties  such  as  when  and  where  a  travel  authorization  form  should  be  submitted 
and  the  number  of  signatures  required.  Each  piece  of  information  is  passed  to  a 
second  system,  KNAC  [Lefkowitz,  1984],  where  the  modifications  are  evaluated  and 
corrections  made  to  the  existing  procedure. 


1  The  secretary's  terminal  was  linked  to  another  terminal  and  the  system's  utterances  were 
“simulated’'  by  one  of  the  authors. 
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USER:  1.  A  travel  authorization  should  be  submitted  to  the  accounting  office 

2.  2  weeks  prior  to  the  date  of  departure. 

SYSTEM:  3.  Ok,  so  we  submit  the  form  two  weeks  early. 

USER:  4.  Correct. 

5.  The  traveler  must  sign  the  form,  along  with  the  Principal  Investigator. 

6.  Those  are  the  only  2  signatures  required,  unless  it  is  foreign  travel. 

7.  If  it  is  foreign  travel,  then  the  Dean  and  Provost's  signatures  are  also  required. 

SYSTEM:  8.  OK  so  we  get  2  signatures  if  it  is  within  America 
9.  and  two  more  signatures  if  it  is  foreign  travel. 

USER:  10.  Right  again. 

11.  Do  you  have  any  questions  about  the  travel  authorization  form? 

SYSTEM:  12.  What  do  I  have  to  include  on  the  form? 

USER:  13.  The  traveler  s  name,  title,  department. 

14.  The  date  the  form  is  typed. 

15.  The  destination,  date  of  departure,  date  of  return,  and  means  of  transportation. 

Figure  1:  Example  discount  to  update  aa  office  database. 

Several  constraints  have  been  employed  by  the  system  to  comprehend  this 
discourse.  The  first  derives  from  the  fact  that  a  knowledge  acquisition  discourse  is 
basically  a  teaching  dialogue,  ix.,  die  user  is  teaching  the  system  about  a  new 
procedure  or  about  modifications  to  aa  old  one.  As  a  result,  the  example  contains 
several  “acknowledgement  speech  acts”  sprinkled  throughout  the  dialogue  (e.g.,  OK  in 
lines  3  and  8,  Correct  in  line  4,  and  Right  again  in  line  10).  These  speech  acts  are 
recognized  by  the  system  as  cue  words  that  signify  that  successful  “transmission”  of 
new  information  has  been  made  and,  possibly,  that  a  prior  focus  of  attention  has 
been  terminated. 

Another  constraint  comes  from  the  task -orientation  of  the  discourse  and  the 

fact  that  “subdialogues”  reflect  successive  purposes  or  tasks  [Grosz,  1980].  Portions  of 

the  discourse  are  concerned  with  a  single  modification  and,  in  other  portions,  the 

system  and  user  have  cooperated  toward  accomplishing  a  specific  task.  For  instance, 
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the  utterances  in  lines  1-2  are  recognized  as  related  to  submission  of  a  form,  lines 
4-7  to  signatures  on  the  form,  and  lines  13-15  to  the  fields  of  the  form.  The  last  3 
lines  are  prompted  by  the  system's  goal  to  focus  the  user's  attention  on  missing 
portions  of  the  knowledge  and  to  provide  her  with  an  opportunity  to  supply  “filler” 
information  as  needed. 

The  next  constraint  conflicts  with  above  task-orientation  of  the  discourse  and 
derives  from  the  fact  that  humans  work  opportunistically,  recalling  details  in  a  rather 
haphazard  manner  and  pursuing  each  as  it  occurs.  For  this  reason,  we  expect  the 
order  and  occurrence  of  subdialogues  to  be  largely  unpredictable,  to  exhibit  sudden 
shifts,  and  at  times  to  require  redefinition.  For  instance,  line  12  is  an  example  of 
how  the  system  has  led  the  user  to  focus  on  missing  fields.  Rather  than  allow  a 
user  to  move  the  dialogue  where  die  will,  the  interface  will  track  topics  and  direct 
the  user  to  refine  or  repeat  information  until  all  the  slots  are  known. 

42  The  architecture  of  the  system 

In  order  to  comprehend  and  generate  this  discourse,  our  system  has  been 
developed  at  two  levels.  At  the  discourse  level  the  maxims  of  discourse  [Grice,  1975] 
are  handled  by  the  direnurM  processor  [Pustejovsky,  in  preparation]  and  the  discourse 
controller  [Woolf,  1984],  These  two  modules  work  together  to  comprehend  some  of 
the  pragmatics  of  discourse  and  to  understand  the  role  of  a  single  utterance  in  the 
context  of  the  evolving  discourse.  At  the  utterance  level  the  interpretation  of  input 
and  the  generation  output  are  handled  by  the  sentential  parser  [Lehnert,  1984]  and 
the  surface  language  generator  [McDonald,  1983],  respectively.  These  modules  attend 


to  details  of  sentential  comprehension  and  to  a  final  resolution  of  the  syntactic 


form  of  the  output. 


UTTERANCE  DISCOURSE 

MODULES  MODULES 


The  dincourse  processor  acts  both  as  a  deep  level  interpreter  for  incoming 
utterances  and  as  a  planner  for  outgoing  responses.  As  an  interpreter,  it  evaluates 
variables  defined  by  die  sentential  parser  and  recognizes  subtle  conversational  moves 
or  inter-sentential  shifts,  such  as  change  of  topic  or  immediate  focus.  As  a  planner 
for  the  surface  language  generator,  it  adjusts  the  system's  response  to  be  consistent 
with  the  voice  and  mode  of  the  evolving  discourse.  For  example,  if  the  discourse 
topic  changes,  the  discourse  processor  might  decide  to  change  the  mode  or  focus  of 
the  response,  along  with  the  topic.  It  might  also  decide  to  use  ellipses,  deletions  or 
gaps  in  its  response,  or  to  respond  in  a  curt  or  flippant  way. 
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In  this  section,  we  provide  an  explicit  view  of  the  way  decision-units  and 
global  variables  interact  during  discourse  processing  and  describe  the  interpretation 
and  generation  of  a  portion  of  the  above  discourse  reproduced  in  Figures  4,  5,  and 
6.  The  example  begins  with  the  user's  presentation  of  information,  which  is  parsed 
into  a  conventional  syntactic  and  semantic  form.  (Note:  the  syntactic  structure  of 
the  parse  has  been  omitted  in  the  figures.) 

The  difficulty  is  that  the  sentential-based  parser  cannot  know  about  thematic 
(i-e.,  old)  and  thematic  (ix.,  new)  distinctions  in  discourse.  For  instance,  the  definite 
reference  (&£  date  of  departure,  in  line  2,  is  recognized  as  referring  to  a  specific 
date,  but  the  sentential  parse  cannot  bind  it  to  a  previously  mentioned  date.  The 


2  The  slots  define  such  things  as  general  specifications  for  text  to  be  uttered,  the  next  state,  or 
how  to  update  the  user  and  discourse  models. 


.V>.  v.v;. 


USER:  1.  A  travel  authorization  should  be  submitted  to  the  accounting  office 
2.  2  weeks  prior  to  the  date  of  departure. 

Unresolved  entities  from  the  input  parse: 

definite-reference:  date  of  departure 


Interpretation  si  discourse  context: 

discourse-frame:  travel -event 

discourse-topic:  travel_authorization_form 


theme: 


travel-authorization 


immediate-focus:  submitt  ed_to_the_accounting__office 


rheme: 


X  x  (  x  submitted-to  A  at  T) 


with  A  :==  accounting-office 

T  :==  2-week&_prior-to_T' 
T'  :«*  departure-date 
mode  EXPRESS-MODIFICATION 


mode:  A CKNOWLEDGE-CORRECT-INFORMATION 
SUMMARIZE-MODIFICATION 
pronominalization  and  anaphorization: 
A-traveLauthorization  the  form 
submitted_2_weeks^prior_to 

the-date-of-departure  submit  two  weeks  early 

Surface  text  generation 

SYSTEM:  3.  OK,  so  we  submit  the  form  two  weeks  early. 


Figure  4:  Discourse  variables  (part  1). 


discourse  processor,  on  the  other  hand,  establishes  a  discourse  frame  for  travel- 
authorization-form  that  includes  a  representation  for  travel,  agent  and  departure-date, 
similar  to  the  “context  space”  of  Reichman  [1978].  The  frame  is  used  to  make 
temporal  inferences  ab  ut  the  utterance  and  to  resolve  definite  reference  in  terms  of 
the  larger  travel-event.  The  processor  maxes  an  interpretation  of  discourse  context 
for  input  lines  1-2  as  indicated  in  Figure  4  under  Interpretation  of  discourse  context. 
It  passes  these  variables  on  to  the  controller  which  determines  the  generalized  form 


of  the  response.  The  controller's  default  movement  is  from  the  state 
EXPRESS-MODIFICATION  to  the  state  ACKNOWLEDGE-CORRECT- 
INFORMATION  and  then  to  SUMMARIZE-MODIFICATION  (See  Figure  3). 

The  deep  representation  for  the  response  in  line  3  is  summarized  in  Figure  4. 
The  particulars  of  the  response,  ie.,  how  to  summarize  the  information  for 
generation,  what  to  infer  from  discourse  context  or  immediate  focus,  which  anaphora 
or  pronominalizations  to  use,  and  what  topics  to  discuss  given  the  user's  beliefs,  are 
determined  by  the  discourse  processor.  The  system's  response  in  line  3  is  equivalent 
to  the  input  of  lines  1-2,  except  that  its  intentionality  and  discourse  context  are 
different.  For  instance,  the  temporal  adverbial  “two  weeks  prior  to  the  date  of 
departure”  is  expressed  as  “two  weeks  early”  in  the  response,  because  the  processor 
recognizes  that  a  temporal  pronominal  may  be  used,  since  this  adverbial  is  part  of 
the  immediate  thematic  (in.,  mentioned)  information.  This  decision  is  passed  on  to 
the  surface  language  generator,  along  with  a  similar  decision  to  omit  the  recipient  of 
the  form  (in.,  the  accounting  office)  in  the  response,  since  it  was  not  part  of  the 
focused  rhematic  information  (see  also  [McKeown,  1983]). 

The  surface  language  generator  uses  these  decisions  to  realize  the  temporal 
frame  as  “two  weeks  early”  and  to  omit  the  object  frame  in  generating  its  expression 
“submit  the  form.”  The  response  is  generated  in  the  active  voice  although  the  input 
was  in  the  passive  voice,  because  the  controller's  default  response  voice  for  a 
knowledge  acquisition  dialogue  is  first  person  plural,  a  voice  that  is  commonly  used 
by  a  student  in  a  teaching  dialogue  to  indicate  that  she  understands  the  new 
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USER:  4.  Correa. 

5.  The  traveler  must  sign  the  form,  along  with  the  Principal  Investigator. 


Unresolved  entities  fca ffl  &£  incut  parse; 

definite-ref erenct:  Zfi£  traveler 

the  form 

the  Principal  Investigator 

Interpretation  si  sfeggugg  £2Ql£SL 

discourse_f rame :  signing-event 

theme:  the_form 

immediate-focus:  the_  traveler 

rheme:  X  x  (x  sign  THEME)  (traveler  and  PI.) 

mode:  ACXNOWIjnXiE-CORRECT-INFORMATION 

EXPRESS-MODIFICATION 

USER:  6.  Those  are  the  only  2  signatures  required,  unless  it  is  foreign  travel. 

Unresolved  entities  from  Ihl  incut  para; 

pronominal-reference:  Those 


Interpretation  si  discourse  SSHISSL 

theme:  the.  ,2  signatures 

immediate-focus:  2-signatures 

rheme:  X  x  (  x  is  required  ) 

mode:  EXPRESS-MODIFICATION 

EXPRESS-RESTRICTION 
pronominal -reaointkMi:  Those  :«*  signing-event 

it  :==  travel-event 


Figure  S:  Discourse  variables  (part  2). 


Analysis  of  lines  5-7  in  Figure  5  shows  the  role  of  the  discourse  processor  as  a 
“deep  interpreter.”  For  instance,  a  word  such  as  “form”  of  line  5  cannot  be 
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recognized  by  a  sentential  parser  as  referring  to  the  “travel  authorization”  in  line  1, 

unless  an  interpretation  of  “form”  in  line  1  had  been  stored  as  a  part  of  the 

discourse  interpretation  of  line  1  [Sidner,  1983].  Similarly,  the  word  “the”  in  front  of 

“form,”  “traveler”  and  “Principal  Investigator”  are  recognized  by  the  sentential  parser 
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USER:  7.  If  it  is  foreign  travel,  then  the  Dean  and  Provost's  signatures  are  also  required. 

Unresolved  entities  from  the  input  parse: 

pronominal -reference:  it 
anaphoric -reference:  also 
dcfhdtMcfcreace:  the  Dean 

the  Provost 

Interpretation  of  discourse  context: 

mode:  EXPRESS-CONDITIONALITY 

Head  antecedent  (IF) 

theme:  travel 

immediate-focus:  foreign-travel 
rheme:  foreign-travel 

Head  consequent  (THEN) 

theme:  signature 

immediate-focus:  D_and.  P's^signature 

rheme:  -X  x  (x  is  required) 

prooominal-reaolntionu/  :==  travel -event 
predicate-binding:  signature  :==  signing-event 
anaphork-reaoliitioo'-a/so  :*■  is  also  required 


mode: 


Dssp  representation  si  response: 

mode:  ACKNOWLEDGE-CORRECT-CVFORMATTON 

SUMMARIZE-MODIFICATION 
RESTATE-CONDmONALITY 
pronominalization  and  anaphorization: 

traveler  -and-  P-I— ,ie  =°  2  signatures 
D-and-P'&jsignature  :«*  2  more 

§mia££  l£2t  generation: 

SYSTEM:  8.  OK  so  we  get  2  signatures  if  it  is  within  America  and  two  more 
9.  if  it  is  foreign  travel. 

USER:  JO.  Right  again. 

Interpretation  of  discourse  context: 

mode:  ACKNOWLEDGE-CORRECT-INFORMATION 

Figure  6:  Discourse  variables  (part  3). 
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as  usually  referring  to  previously  mentioned  nouns,  but  since  the  referent  entity  is 
not  clearly  represented,  except  indirectly  in  the  case  of  the  first,  no  binding  is  made 
to  a  previous  noun.1  The  discourse  processor,  on  the  other  hand,  has  recorded  that 
the  topic  of  the  conversation  has  not  changed  from  the  previous  input  and  thus 
“form”  is  interpreted  as  the  same  “form”  as  that  stored  in  the  discourse 
interpretation  for  lines  1*2.  In  the  cases  of  “the  traveler”  and  “Principal 
Investigator”  the  discourse  processor  held  no  prior  mention  of  the  entities,  yet 
because  the  reference  is  definite,  the  processor  assumes  that  unique  entities  are 
referred  to  and  accepts  the  requirement  of  two  signatures  without  any  verification. 
(The  processor  is  not  concerned  with  information  verification.) 

Interpretation  of  line  5  changes  the  discourse  frame  from  time  of  submission, 
in  line  1,  to  the  signing  of  the  form,  and  further  changes  the  immediate  focus  to 
the  number  of  signers  of  the  form.  In  line  6,  jeference  to  “those”  as  a 
demonstrative  Noun  Phrase  (NP)  confuses  the  sentential  parser  by  a  suggestion  that  it 
refers  to  a  previously  mentioned  noun,  which  is  not  the  case.  “Signatures”  as  an  NP 
has  not  yet  been  mentioned  and  reference  to  it  is  an  example  of  a  “deep  anaphoric” 
reference  [Hankamer  &.  Sag  (1976,  1984)],  where  the  antecedent  is  not  present  in  the 
same  syntactic  form.  The  obvious  interpretation  of  this  NP  is  as  a  pronominalization 
of  a  “result  nominalization”  (ie.  the  result  of  signing),  anaphoric  to  the  event  of 
signing,  mentioned  in  line  5.  The  processor  is  able  to  recognize  the  relationship 
between  the  signing-event  and  signature  based  on  a  comparison  of  slots  in  the  two 


1  Definite  description  containing  rc  uivt  clauses,  however,  are  interpreted  by  a  sentential  parser  and 
given  a  reference,  since  the  relati  *.  acts  as  a  predication  identifying  the  head. 
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A  second  anaphoric  reference  is  resolved  in  line  6.  The  “it"  before  “foreign 
travel”  refers  to  the  entire  travel-event  frame  introduced  in  the  first  line  of  the 
discourse.  Because  travel  authorization  is  still  the  major  discourse  topic  and  because 
the  predication  of  the  pronoun  makes  explicit  reference  to  travel  (i.e.  foreign  travel ), 
the  processor  had  no  difficulty  selecting  the  correct  referent. 

A  form  of  deep  analysis  of  an  antecedent  group  is  required  to  interpret  the 
word  “also”  in  line  7,  Figure  6.  This  word  functions  in  this  context  as  a  “predicate 
anaphor ,”  making  reference  to  a  previously  mentioned  event  predicate  -  namely,  “to 
be  required.”  Interestingly  though,  the  actual  antecedent  was  not  so  worded  in  line 
S,  but  was  realized  as  “x  must  sign  y  ”  This  deep  anaphoric  connection  was  made 
by  the  processor  through  a  similar  procedure  to  that  mentioned  above  for  NPs. 

In  line  8,  the  controller  decides  to  acknowledge  the  user's  correct  utterance 
and  again  the  discourse  processor  is  succinct  in  its  response  and  summarizes  on  the 
basis  of  the  immediate  focus  of  the  previous  utterance:  number  and  type  of  modified 
signatures  to  be  collected. 

mia-ind-  swtiwfrag 

The  separate  module:  described  in  this  paper  are  fully  implemented,  with  the 
exception  of  the  discourse  processor,  and  the  individual  modules  are  being  linked 
together.  The  system  can  parse  the  user's  input  utterances  and  is  beginning  to  reason 
about  the  responses. 


Though  we  have  isolated  some  constraints  to  comprehend  and  plan  discourse, 
our  knowledge  of  conceptual  analysis  and  planning  at  the  discourse  level  is  presently 
rather  primitive.  For  instance,  we  do  not  understand  how  to  represent  a  topic 
through  many  views  and  modifications  of  focus,  nor  how  to  anticipate  the 
reoccurrence  of  an  abandoned  topic.  Nevertheless,  our  handling  of  thematic  and 
rhematic  distinctions  over  clusters  larger  than  a  sentence  allows  us  to  perform  some 
recognition  and  tracking  operations  not  possible  before.  For  example,  we  can  resolve 
pronominalizations  and  track  focus  of  attention  across  sentences. 
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S.l  Atatnfl 


Speakers  have  expectations  about  listeners  that  enable  them  to  produce 
coherent  discourse.  These  expectations  should  be  incorporated  into  machine  tutors  so 
that  they  too  can  generate  expectations  about  their  student  users.  We  intend  to  show 
how  expectations  can  be  used  to  anticipate  a  user's  choice  of  responses  based  upon 
the  dynamics  of  the  speaker/listener  interaction.  The  paper  describes  a  way  to 


formalize  the  constraints  and  operations  in  discourse  and  how  to  use  these  constraints 
to  transform  interpretation  and  speech  act  knowledge  into  computational  elements, 
such  as  plans  and  rules. 


S2  Discourse  conventions 

One  of  the  largest  theoretical  stumbling  blocks  in  the  design  of  effective 
machine  discourse  systems  is  the  lack  of  an  adequate  representation  or  understanding 
of  discourse  conventions.  Human  speakers  employ  subtle  linguistic  cues  to  shift  topics 
or  provide  supplementary  knowledge.  Listeners  use  these  cues  to  set  up  expectations 
about  the  uni  jrlying  structure  of  the  discourse  and  to  relate  current  utterances  to 
preceding  ones.  The  listener's  expectations  are  what  the  speaker  tries  to  anticipate 
and  to  deliberately  control. 

The  aim  is  to  build  a  machine  speaker  that  represents  these  conventions  and 
responds  to  its  user  based  on  inferences  about  a  model  of  the  user  or  the  discourse 
history.  Early  computer  discourse  systems  controlled  the  flow  of  discourse  producing 
canned  texts  that  were  typically  the  same  regardless  of  the  user's  knowledge  or  the 
discourse  history.1^  More  recent  interface  systems  have  begun  to  tailor  their 
responses  to  the  user  and  discourse  context.^’*  The  basic  problem  in  designing 
machine  discourse  is  bow  to  make  inferences  about  the  user  and  how  to  have  these 
inferences  govern  thr  form  of  the  text  produced*.1 


1  *We  recognize  that  a  machine  cannot  know  with  certainty  what  a  listener  knows,  neither  can  a 
listener  know  what  a  machine  knows;  a  machine  cannot  be  omnicient  or  clairvoyant.  However,  the 
machine  can  deduce,  on  the  basis  of  evidence,  something  about  what  the  listener  assumes.  These 
assumptions  can  be  used  to  govern  the  form  of  the  text  generated. 


For  instance,  the  adjustments  that  a  computer  tutor  would  make  are  dependent 
upon  its  specific  experience  with  a  student  and  a  variety  of  experiences  would  lead 
to  a  variety  of  responses.  Thus  we  would  want  a  computer  tutor  to  interact  with  a 
knowledgeable  student  in  a  way  that  is  fundamentally  different,  both  in  style  and 
content,  from  the  way  it  would  engage  a  confused  one.  It  is  not  intended  that  the 
computer  simply  produce  correct  answers  in  response  to  a  student's  wrong  answers; 
rather  before  responding  to  a  wrong  answer,  the  machine  should  resolve  issues  such 
as: 

»  when  and  how  to  stop  to  explain  the  wrong  answer; 

»  whether  it  is  preferable  to  explain  the  error  or  to  start  a  lengthy 
exploration  of  the  student's  knowledge; 

»  whether  to  allow  uncertainty  about  the  student's  knowledge  to  persist 
temporarily  while  it  explores  a  potential  misconception;  and 

»  how  hard  it  should  work  to  understand  why  a  student  answered  a 
question  incorrectly  or  how  much  effort  should  be  exerted  to  resolve 
questions  about  the  student's  presumed  knowledge  or  misconceptions. 

Though  many  areas  of  research  on  understanding  discourse  conventions  are 

interesting  and  several  problems  are  ripe  for  a  solution,  we  have  focused  on  the  role 

of  the  speaker  because  we  want  to  study  discourse  in  the  context  of  tutoring.  In 

tutoring,  perhaps  more  than  in  other  types  of  discourse,  the  speaker  (the  tutor) 

chooses  conversational  moves  based  on  the  responses  of  the  student.  There  are  many 

occasions  in  which  a  tutor  will  interpret  what  a  student  says  and  “read  into”  the 

answer  additional  material  to  update  his  current  model  of  the  student's  knowledge. 

Based  on  these  considerations,  a  human  tutor  would  adjust  the  discourse;  a  machine 

tutor  should  do  the  sam'.\  Tutoring  provides  us  with  a  rich,  well-contained  field  in 

which  to  study  discourse  conventions  from  a  speaker's  point  of  view. 


A  second  reason  to  work  in  tutoring  is  because  of  the  wealth  of  research  on 

language  and  tutoring  in  our  environment  at  UMass.  One  research  effort  has  focused 

on  natural  language  comprehension,^***  generation,^  discourse  control and  legal 

reasoning.^  Another  effort  has  focused  on  tutoring  discourse^  and  a  related  effort  at 

Yale  has  focused  on  student  errors^  and  the  learning  and  teaching  of  Pascal  looping 

constructed*^  As  a  result  of  this  extended  research  environment  we  have  been  able 

to  formalize  knowledge  about  human  tutoring  protocols,  understand  the  epistemology 

of  Pascal  looping  constructs  and  have  a  realistic  way  to  accumulate  a  rich  model  of 

the  user.  Therefore,  we  have  a  domain  where  the  system  can  select  the  appropriate 

content  to  discuss  with  the  student  based  on  an  understanding  of  its  audience,  in 

addition  to  in-depth  knowledge  of  language  and  tutoring. 

This  paper  discusses  several  research  areas  being  pursued,  including  problems  to 

be  solved,  recent  research  in  the  area,  and  conclusions  that  might  be  drawn  about 

discourse  conventions  as  a  result  of  our  studies.  It  also  presents  an  example  of  how 

this  computational  model  is  being  used  to  build  a  robust  tutor  for  Pascal 

programming.  Some  of  the  research  areas  to  be  discussed  are: 

o  discourse  control  •  how  to  focus  on  appropriate  topics,  errors  or 
examples; 

o  knowledge  representation  -  how  to  create  a  data  structure  for  the 
codification  and  interpretation  of  utterances;  and 


o  natural  language  generation  -  how  to  produce  appropriate  text  for  the 
situation. 
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SJ  Qualitative  reasoning  about  dfefifigat 

Discourse  is  often  described  in  qualitative  terms: 

“the  speaker  was  (helpful]  [abrupt]  [angry]" 

“the  student  was  [confused]  [unprepared]  [sharps 
“the  topic  was  [important]  [understood]  [trivial]” 

Awareness  of  the  effect  of  an  utterance  on  the  overall  interpretation  of  the  discourse 
is  also  described  in  qualitative  terms  such  as: 

“the  example  was  useful” 

“the  argument  was  weak” 

Figure  7  contains  other  analyses  of  discourses  from  a  psychologist,  computational 
linguist  and  psychiatrist.  In  each  case,  the  researchers  have  teased  out  implicit  rules 
of  discourse  based  on  how  a  speaker  should  interpret  his  listener's  level  of 
knowledge  or  understanding.  The  impact  of  these  rules  suggests  that  people  would  be 
better  speakers  or  tutors  if  they  followed  implicit  rules.  To  represent  these  rules  in 
the  machine  tutor  and  to  enable  it  to  demonstrate  the  same  aspects  of  good 
discourse  conventions  alluded  to  in  the  analyses,  is  the  present  goal  of  our  research. 

Toward  this  end,  we  have  begun  to  capture  several  of  the  features  we 
recognized  in  the  analyses  of  Figure  7.  For  example,  the  analyses  refer  to  inferences 
(in  italics)  about  the  student's  prior  knowledge,  or  the  “mutual”  knowledge  of  the 
two  conversants.  Our  system  will  recognize  qualitative  inferences  such  as  when  a 
•topic  is  generally  known,  •student  has  background  information,  or  •student  is 
confused. 
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From  Analysis  us}  Synthesis  fif  Tutoring  Discourse:1* 

[A  tutor]  builds  on  what  the  student  already  knows  [and]  can  question  him  about 
his  previous  knowledge.  Then  tie  can  teach  new  material  by  relating  it  to  that 
previous  knowledge  [pg  SO]. 

[A  tutor]  can  respond  directly  to  student  errors,  .  .  .  question  him  to  diagnose  the 
confusion  and  can  provide  relevant  irrformation  to  straighten  him  out.  [pg  SO]. 

The  question  raised  the  issue  of  .  .  .  moving  [the  discourse]  to  a  deeper  level  of 
analysis  than  made  so  fir  [pg  67]. 

From  Plain  Speaking:  A  Theory  and  Grammar  si  Spontaneous  Discourse:15 

Much  of  the  implicit  knowledge  speakers  and  listeners  share  is  knowledge  of  the 
particular  components  of  various  conversational  moves  -  what  kinds  of  utterances 
must  be  made  in  order  to  fulfill  various  discourse  functions  [chapter  3,  pg  1]. 

From  Parental  Communication  Deviance  and  Schizophrenia:  A  Cognitive-Developmental 
Analysis:16 

A  failure  on  the  part  of  the  speaker  to  establish  and  maintain  a  shared  focus  of 
attention  with  one's  listener  [pg  68]. 

A  tendency  to  equivocate  concerning  one's  commitment  to  one's  statements  and  a 
tendency  to  vacillate  concerning  the  content  of  one's  statement  [pg  68]. 

A  lack  of  specificity  with  regard  to  the  referent,  unexplained  contradictions  .  .  . 
inappropriate  responses  suggestive  of  a  failure  to  grasp  the  intent  of  a  question  by 
the  interlocutor  [P8  62]. 

[A  failure]  to  take  into  account  the  cognitive  needs  of  the  listener  [pg  62]. 

Figure  7:  Analytes  of  discourse  conventions  from  the  literature. 


Also  represented  in  the  analyses  are  qualitative  inferences  about  knowledge, 
particularly  mutual  knowledge: 

“what  the  student  already  knows,” 

“deeper  level  of  analysis.” 


'shared  focus  of  attention. 


These  inferences  are  not  defined  or  explained  in  the  analyses  and  their  casual  use 
suggests  a  degree  of  subjectivity  about  quantities  such  as  “knowledge,”  “confusion,” 
or  “attention”  In  addition,  to  understand  these  metrics  the  reader  is  expected  to 
understand  processes  such  as  “ building  on  what  a  student  knows,”  “ raising  issues,”  and 
“ establishing  a  shared  focus  of  attention.” 

Representing  these  complex  discourse  conventions  and  metrics  requires  using 
qualitative  expressions  of  knowledge.  There  is  evidence  from  other  fields  that 

qualitative  reasoning  and  representations  are  useful:  eg.,  teaching,17  Artificial 
Intelligence  (AI),1®  and  the  domain  of  physics.19  Tracing  qualitative  inferences  in  a 
discourse  model  will  be  relatively  intractable,  compared  with,  for  example,  tracing 
speech  acts.  Qualitative  inferences  will  be  multiplexed  between  and  within  other 

streams  of  inferences,  some  being  initiated  or  continued  while  others  are 
simultaneously  being  started.  The  result  is  that  the  intent  of  a  particular  stream  of 
inferences  can  become  confounded.  Yet,  we  suggest  that  it  is  worth  the  effort  to  try 
to  make  qualitative  inferences  because  they  provide  a  more  powerful  representation 
of  the  intention  of  the  speaker  than  do  speech  acts.  In  particular,  they  are  more 
predictive  of  subsequent  utterances  and  can  be  used  to  propose  and  elucidate  a 

speaker's  intent  or  the  direction  of  the  discourse.  We  suggest  that  tracing 

implications  to  evaluate  the  effect  or  goal  of  a  discourse  provides  a  sound 
framework  for  understanding  discourse. 


We  suggest  that  tutoring  consists  of  following  certain  maxims  of  discourse 

conventions  (in  the  same  sense  used  by  Grice^)  and  we  analyze  research  such  as 
that  in  Figure  7  to  identify  these  maxims.  We  expect  to  be  able  to  evaluate  the 
reasonableness  of  the  tutoring  discourse  we  produce  by  recognizing  whether  the 

maxims  are  satisfied.  In  this  section  we  define  some  tutoring  maxims  and  outline 
how  we  intend  to  monitor  discourse  based  on  a  notion  of  maxim  satisfaction. 

In  order  to  model  the  qualitative  effect  of  "utterances  we  first  define 

conversational  move-classes  as  groups  of  utterances  that  have  the  same  rhetorical 
effect,  such  as  question  topic,  summarize  topic,  acknowledge  correct  answer  and 
provide  example.  We  suggest  that  a  tutor's  choice  of  conversational  move  indicates 
his  (its)  “intention”  in  the  sense  that  a  move  sets  up  expectations  in  a  listener.  For 
instance,  a  conversational  move  such  as  make  accusation  typically  would  elicit 

negative  responses  from  a  listener.  For  instance,  consider  some  queries  a  tutor  might 
pose  to  a  student  about  loop  execution  in  a  Pascal  program,  as  suggested  in  Figure 
8.  Each  sentence  has  a  similar  locutionary  force,  yet  each  conveys  a  different 
intention  on  the  part  of  the  speaker.  Further,  there  is  a  continuum  such  that  a 
tutor  may  couch  his  statements  at  any  place  along  the  higher  end.  The  implication 
drawn  would  be  of  close  attention,  even  commitment,  to  the  student.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  statement  at  the  lower  end  would  imply  non-commitment,  non-involvement 
and  possibly  antagonism.  Relative  to  the  four  utterances  above,  we  say  that  use  of 
a  phrase  representing  a  certain  point  on  the  scale  implies  that  the  tutor  chose  g2l  to 
phrase  the  utterance  by  another  expression  lower  on  the  list.  This  reasoning  on  the 
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( provide-example ) 

(i question-hypo ) 

If  the  input  is  10,  how  many  times  would  your  loop  execute? 
( question-topic-value ) 

Do  you  know  bow  many  times  your  loop  would  execute? 
(make-a-clcdm) 

I  bet  you  don't  know  how  many  times  your  loop  will  iterate. 
(make-an-accusation) 

You  couldn't  possibly  understand  loop  execution. 

Figure  8:  Reading  implications  from  utterances. 
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part  of  the  listener  is  licensed  by  the  Gricean^  maxim  of  manner.  Grice  has 
defined  very  general  maxims  for  discourse,  that  are  evocative,  yet  not  detailed 
enough  to  provide  a  basis  for  a  computational  theory  of  discourse  by  themselves. 

Our  goal  is  to  propose  a  computational  model  of  tutoring  discourse  that 
elucidates  and  refines  these  maxims  and  links  them  with,  specific  conversation  moves. 
Ultimately  inferences  about  conversational  moves  will  be  used  to  guide  the  system's 
choice  of  utterances.  The  tutoring  maxims  that  we  propose  are  derived  from 
Gricean  maxims  for  discourse  and  are  tailored  for  tutoring.  They  include: 

Quality:  be  committed  and  interested  in  the  student's  knowledge; 
be  supportive  and  co-operative; 
do  not  take  the  role  of  “antagonist” 

Quantity:  be  specific  and  perspicious; 

use  a  minimum  of  attributes  to  describe  a  known  concept; 

Relation:  be  relevant; 

find  a  student's  threshold  of  knowledge; 

bring  up  new  topics  and  viewpoints  as  appropriate 
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Manner:  be  in  control; 

allow  a  student  to  determine  a  new  topic; 
allow  context  to  determine  a  new  topic. 

Figure  9  further  discriminates  these  maxims  in  terms  of  move-classes  that 
support  each  one.  Maxims  are  listed  on  the  left  and  the  sequence  of  move-classes 
that  supports  them  on  the  right.  By  being  attentive  to  moves  during  discourse,  a 
system  can  monitor  its  own  behavior  and  guide  subsequent  moves  so  as  to  be 
consistent  with  the  maxims  of  good  tutoring.  The  system  can  identify  maxims  on 
the  left,  and  invoke  the  move-class  on  the  right  that  are  associated  with  them.  For 
instance,  if  the  system  plans  to  be  more  organized,  it  can  outline  topics,  introduce 
topics,  terminate  topics,  and  then  review  topics.  Alternatively,  if  the  system  needs  to 
record  the  “effect”  of  its  actions  on  the  listener,  it  can  list  the  actions  taken  by  the 
tutor  and  determine  if  its  own  actions  are  consistent  with  certain  maxims.  For 
instance,  if  the  interaction  with  the  student  could  be  described  as  an  ordered  set  of 
utterances,  such  as  question  student,  acknowledge  answer,  propone  misconception,  and 
provide  example,  the  overall  effect  of  the  actions  could  be  to  determine  the  student's 
threshold  of  knowledge.  Whether  or  not  that  threshold  was  determined  is  a 
non-trivial,  and  as  yet  unanswerable,  question. 

The  table  in  Figure  9  can  be  read  in  two  directions:  from  left  to  right  it 
allows  the  system  to  select  a  maxim  and  plan  subsequent  tutoring  discourse  by 
invoking  the  associated  sequence  of  move-class;  from  right  to  left  it  provides  an 
abstraction  of  the  system's  activities  so  that  the  effect  of  the  system,  in  terms  of  the 
expectation  of  the  listener  and  the  maxims  of  good  tutoring,  can  be  expressed. 


Be  co-operative: 
-work  with  student 


explain  topics 
summarize  topics 
clearly  terminate  topics 
review  or  repeat  topics 
release  control  of  dialogue 

Be  committed: 

-show  interest 

acknowledge  answer 
explain  topics 

-support  student 

outline  topics 
introduce  topics 

Be  relevant: 

-find  student's  threshold 

question  student 

evaluate  student  hypotheses 

propose  and  verify  misconceptions 

-teach  at  threshold 

provide  analogy  example 
summarize  topic 

Be  organized: 

-structure  domain 

outline  topics 
introduce  topics 
terminate  topics 
review  topics 

-complete  information 

clearly  terminate  topics 
teach  subtopics  after  topic 
teach  attributes  after  topic 
teach  subgoals  after  goal 

Be  in  control: 

-strictly  guide  discourse 

introduce  topic 
describe  topic 
question  student 

Figure  9:  Tutoring  Maxims  supported  by  move-desses. 


In  order  to  computationally  associate  maxims  with  sequences  of  move-class,  we 
need  to  make  inferences  about  the  qualitative  effect  of  each  move-class  on  the 
discourse.  To  do  this,  we  suggest  the  effect  that  each  move-class  has  on  discourse 
entities,  such  as  topics  or  a  student's  knowledge.  Each  conversational  move  is 
defined  as  a  data  structure  and  two  inferences  are  made  from  it.  The  first  inference 
or  implication is  linked  directly  to  a  move-class.  It  represents  an  assessment  made 
about  the  move-class  itself  and  is  fixed  and  non-negotiable.  The  second  kind  of 
inference  or  global  implication  is  linked  to  indirectly  on  sequences  of  move-classes.  It 
represents  an  inference  made  about  the  effect  of  several  move-classes  and  is  volatile 
over  the  life  of  the  dialogue.  Global  inferences  are  dynamically  modified  by  the 
sequence  of  move-classes.  Each  inference  type  is  discussed  below. 

55.1  Implications 

Implications  are  bound  to  the  move-class  itself.  They  exist  independent  of  the 
“truth”  or  “meaning”  of  the  utterance  and  define  what  the  listener  receives  in 
addition  to  the  spoken  words.  In  our  model,  a  qualitative  implication  bound  to  the 
move-class  is  placed  on  a  stack  whenever  its  move-class  is  invoked.  Figure  10  lists 
the  implications  bound  to  two  move-classes,  question  topic  and  present  topic.  For 
instance,  if  a  tutor  questions  a  student  about  a  topic,  the  implications  of  this  are 
that  the  tutor  1)  knows  (or  is  trying  to  learn)  the  student's  threshold  of  knowledge, 


Typical  objects  ifl  QUC  ontology 

(define-move-class  QUESTION-TOPIC 
Evidence: 

Q+  topic  is  important 

Q+  topic  is  within  threshold  of  knowledge 

Q+  topic  is  leamable  through  discourse) 

(define-move-class  PRESENT-TOPIC 
Evidence: 

0+  topic  is  generally  known 
Q+  topic  is  background  irrformation 
Q++  topic  is  less  important 
Q++  topic  is  impact  material) 

Figure  10:  Implications  bound  to  move-dasses. 

2)  assumes  the  student  can  answer  the  question,  3)  thinks  the  topic  is  important  or  is 
leamable  through  the  discourse.  These  implications  can  be  assumed  by  a  listener 
independent  of  the  content  of  the  query. 

We  speak  of  implications  in  the  same  sense  as  Grice's  implications,  but  in 
reference  to  sequences  of  words  perceived  as  a  single  conversational  move.  Grice's 
implications  originally  referred  to  inferences  made  over  single  words.  For  example, 
the  italicized  words  in  Figure  11  have  explicit  implicatures.  The  word  and  in  the  first 
sentence  carries  an  implication  that  the  activity  of  going  to  jail  preceded,  and 
possibly  caused  the  second  activity,  that  George  became  a  criminal-  The  use  of  the 
word  tried  in  the  second  sentence  carries  with  it  an  entailment  that  Millie  failed  to 
swim  the  English  channel,  and  the  use  of  the  phrase  one  leg  in  the  third  sentence, 
implies  that  the  speaker  does  not  in  fact  have  two  legs. 


1)  George  went  to 

jail  and  became  a  criminal. 

• 

2)  Millie  tried  to  swim  the  English  channel. 

;££££ 

3)  I  have  one  leg. 

WVS'V'-S 

SWcfcSj 

Figure  11:  Implies  tores  is  text. 

-J 

Implications,  as  we  use  them,  define  each  participant  s  common-sense  reasoning 
about  a  conversational  move.  They  include  the  desiderata  normally  accepted  by  a 
rational  disco urser.  We  would  like  to  think  that  implications  embody  a  speaker's 
motivation,  intention,  and  involvement  in  the  discourse. 

5 52  Global  implications 

Global  implications  are  based  on  extended  reasoning  about  sequences  of 
move-classes.  They  include  assessments  such  as  "student  b  confused,  "topic  b  known 
or  "misconception  b  resolved  and  are  modified  with  each  new  tutor/student 
interactions.  Global  implications  are  uncertain  and  represent  the  system's  best 
estimate  about  the  state  of  affairs  of  knowledge  of  the  student  or  topic  at  the 
current  time.  Whereas,  implications  were  known  with  certainty  at  the  time  a 
move-class  was  invoked,  global  implications  require  reasoning  under  uncertainty  to 
deduce  which  one  of  a  number  of  competing  global  implications  might  take  effect. 
Reasoning  with  uncertainty  must  allow  for  the  accumulation  of  support  for  or  against 
a  number  of  global  imo'  cations. 
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Tutor:  Do  you  know  that  GRADE  in  line  8  is  a  control  variable? 

Student:  Yes 

;  IMPLICATIONS 

;  *audent  haa  definitional  .knowledge 
;  "topicJs-generally.  -known 
;  *topic-ia  learnabte  riaewh ere 
;  *topic_ii_background_material 

Tutor:  Good.  What  is  the  value  of  grade  before  leaving  the  loop  in  line  13? 

Student:  9999 

;  IMPLICATIONS 
;  *topic_is_generally  -known 
;  •topic_isJeamable_elsewhere 
;  *tnpif  is  background  material 

;  GLOBAL  IMPLICATIONS 
;  *student/domain_agreement 
;  *student_knows_the_topic 

Tutor:  That's  right.  What  is  the  value  of  grade  after  leaving  the  WHILE  loop,  in  line  13? 
Student:  1  don't  know. 

;  IMPLICATIONS 

;  *telLtale_signsJack-of_knowledge 
;  *student_does_not_know_the_topic 

;  GLOBAL  IMPLICATIONS 
;  *topic  ..is.  .on-student 's-threshold 
;  ‘student/ domain-disagreement 
;  *student_is_confused 

Figure  12:  Aatdytk  la  a  tutoring  Interaction. 


Figure  12  presents  an  example  of  how  global  implications  can  be  inferred  over 
the  course  of  a  tutoring  dialogue.  In  the  example,  the  tutor's  goal  is  to  determine 
the  breadth  of  ths  student's  understanding  of  primitive  topics  about  Pascal  loops. 
Three  questions  are  presented  that  might  be  asked  of  a  student  who  had  submitted 
an  incorrect  Pascal  program.  After  the  first  correct  response  certain  immediate 
inferences  can  be  made;  the  student  has  definitional  knowledge  of  the  topic,  the 


topic  is  generally  leamable  through  other  efforts  (ie.,  textbooks  or  lectures),  and  the 
topic  was  studied  as  background  material.  After  two  correct  answers,  the  tutor  has 
reinforced  its  initial  evaluation  of  the  student's  knowledge  but  now  is  licenced  to 
make  more  extensive  inferences  about  the  student  or  the  topic.  In  this  case,  the 
global  implication  might  be  that  there  is  some  agreement  between  the  student's 
information  and  the  domain  knowledge  base.  This  inference  is  possible  because 
evidence  from  the  additional  correct  answer  provides  support  for  the  global 


implication. 


“Student-has-tell-Ule-cigns-of -knowledge  -  assume  student  has  indirectly  used  the  topic. 
*Stadent-has-dennitionaI-luiowledge  •  assume  student  knows  the  definition  of  the  topic. 
“Stadent-has-back  ground -Information  -  assume  student  knows  topic  through  prior  experience. 
aStndent-is*ctlveiy-formUg-kBowledge  -  assume  student  is  forming  a  model  of  the  information. 
*Student-is-confuaed  •  assume  student  is  confused. 

*Stodent-knows-Uie-topk  -  assume  student  has  used  topic  correctly. 

*Stndent-undersUnds  -  assume  student  understands  the  topic. 

“Student/domain -agreement  -  assume  agreement  between  student's  knowledge  and  domain  kno* 
“Student  s-knowledge-Urrabold-known  -  assume  student's  threshold  of  knowledge  is  known. 

Figure  13:  Global  Implication  about  a  student. 


The  student's  third  response  is  wrong  and  the  tutor  now  is  forced  to  reverse 
its  current  evaluation.  After  a  single  wrong  answer,  several  immediate  implications 
are  available  since  they  are  bound  to  the  conversational  move:  either  the  student 
does  not  know  the  material  in  question  or  he  made  a  careless  error.  If  we  assume 
the  former  and  recognize  that  the  wrong  answer  came  on  the  heels  of  two  correct 
answers,  we  have  a  more  complex  implication:  now  it  is  possible  to  say  that  the 
topic  might  lie  on  the  student's  threshold  of  knowledge.  This  is  because  the  student 


"Topic  b  laportat  -  assume  topic  u  important. 

Topic -is  generally -known  -  assume  topic  is  generally  known. 

Topk-b-tearuabfc-daewbcrc  -  assume  topic  has  been  learned  at  another  time. 
Topic4s4earnabie-through -dialogue  -  assume  topic  can  be  learned  during  the  dialogue. 
Topk-b-oo-etudent-thnabold  -  assume  topic  lies  on  the  student  threshold  of  knowledge. 
Topk-b-backgroond -material  -  aaume  topic  was  learned  before  the  discourse. 

Topic -ie 4— -important  -  assume  topic  is  less  important. 

Topic -b-irrcievaiit  -  assume  topic  is  irrelevant. 

Topic  -  was-com  plete  -  assume  topic  was  fully  developed. 

Topic-has-been -popped  -  assume  topic  lies  at  a  higher  level  in  knowledge  base. 


Figure  14:  Global  implications  about  topic. 


knows  some  attributes  about  the  topic,  control  variables,  e.g.,  its  definition  and  value 
before  loop  exit,  yet  he  does  aal  know  at  least  one  attribute,  e.g.,  its  value  after 
loop  exit. 

The  example  shows  how  the  system  can  infer  more  general  knowledge  about 
the  student  and  the  topic  by  using  global  implications.  Since  global  interpretations 
are  made  over  several  interactions,  additional  evidence  brought  from  earlier  responses, 

can  be  weighed  along  with  current  implications  to  generate  a  more  global  view.  In 

this  way  the  system  can  achieve  a  broader  view  of  student  knowledge  and  topic 
complexity. 

Additional  global  inferences  that  we  expect  the  machine  to  make  are  presented 

in  Figures  13  and  14.  In  each  figure,  global  implications  are  listed  on  the  left  and 

the  assessments  of  which  they  are  a  “gloss"  are  on  the  right. 


5.5.3  Managing  discourse  using  global  implications 
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One  of  the  primary  objectives  of  this  model  is'  to  use  support  for  global 
implications  to  influence  discourse  behavior.  Discourse  management  is  handled  by  an 
ATN-like  mechanism  that  allows  both  default  and  exceptional  behavior.*®  Default 
behavior  is  based  on  traversal  of  the  arcs  of  the  ATN;  exceptional  behavior  is 
achieved  by  activated  meta-rules  that  move  the  system  from  one  set  of  discourse 
states  to  a  new  set  of  states.  Transitions  within  discourse  states  define  the  system's 
default  behavior.  For  instance,  the  default  response  to  a  wrong  answer  might  be  a 
two  state  sequence:  explicitly  acknowledge  incorrect  answer,  followed  by  teach  topic 
attribute.  This  sequence  can  be  abandoned  if  a  meta-rule  fires  and  replaces  it  with 
a  sequence  such  as  provide  example  and  question  topic.  A  meta-rule  is  a  structure 
defined  by  preconditions,  prior  states,  actions,  and  post-processing  actions  (see 
Appendix  1).  Preconditions  are  largely  built  from  global  implications.  Once  a  global 
implication  passes  threshold  and  triggers  a  meta-rule,  the  discourse  manager  will  move 
to  a  new  state  sequence  by  a  method  described  in  detail  by  Woolf  and  McDonald*®. 

Discourse  behavior  is  determined  by  meta-rules,  which  in  turn  are  enabled  by 
global  implications  reaching  threshold.  Global  implications  will  reach  threshold  as  a 
result  of  support  from  the  on-going  discourse.  The  system  supports  global 
implications  in  a  process  that  is  analogous  to  the  read-eval -print  cycle  of  LISP.  The 
top-level  “thinking”  of  the  machine  is  suggested  in  Figure  15.  After  a  student 
responds,  implications  from  hn  .esponse  will  be  placed  on  a  stack  and  certain  global 
implications  will  be  activated.  Global  implications  that  gain  support  from  the  newly 
activated  implications  are  endorsed  i.e.,  given  reasons  to  be  believed  or  disbelieved.^* 
The  endorsements  are  associated  with  an  applicability  condition:  “correct  answer 

indicates  correct  information,”  is  always  possible  when  the  response  is  correct; 

423 


STEP1:  Tutor  behaves  according  to  default  state  sequence  (consistent  with 
current  implications). 

A)  generate  text 

B)  parse  student's  response 

STEP2:  Tutor  identifies  implications  of  student's  utterance  and  endorses 
evidence  for  global  implications 

STEPS:  Some  endorsed  global  implications  may  reach  threshold. 

STEP4:  Global  implications  at  threshold  may  trigger  meta-rules  taking 
the  system  to  a  new  state  sequence. 

STEP5:  Go  to  1. 

Figure  15:  Steps  to  manage  discourse. 

“correct  answer  indicates  a  guess”  is  applicable  when  the  response  is  correct  but 
earlier  responses  were  wrong;  and  “could  be  a  mistake”  is  applicable  for  any 
response.  Global  implications  that  pass  beyond  a  threshold  level  are  viable 
assessments  of  the  topic  or  student;  they  can  be  used  to  activate  changes  in  the 

system's  discourse  behavior.  Some  endorsements  are  positive ,  meaning  they  support 

« 

the  interpretation  with  which  they  are  associated.  Others  are  negative,  meaning  they 
provide  reasons  to  disbelieve  their  associated  interpretations. 

In  sum,  the  state  of  affairs  of  the  discourse  is  given  by  support  for  or  against 
global  implications.  When  evidence  for  a  change  in  interpretation  exceeds  threshold 
and  the  system  has  reason  to  endorse  a  new  interpretation,  it  takes  action  and 
changes  its  teaching  strategy.  Customized  tutoring  behavior  is  achieved  through 
recognition  of  the  effects  of  these  global  implications. 
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As  as  example  of  the  kind  of  high-performance  tutoring  system  we  intend  to 
build  using  interpretation  knowledge,  we  present  a  scenario  of  how  our  program 
would  tutor  a  student  in  Pascal.  Figure  16  shows  the  kind  of  problem  students 
receive  in  our  department's  introductory  Pascal  course.  Below  the  problem  statement 
is  a  program  actually  written  by  a  student. 


PROBLEM:  Write  a  program  that  finds  the  average  grade  for  a  student  who  types 
his  grades  in  at  the  keyboard.  After  the  last  grade  is  typed  in  the  student  will  type 
9999.  Please  print  out  the  average  grade. 

1  Program  Student29  (input,  output); 

2  Var 

3  sum,  num,  grade,  ave  :  integer; 

4  Begin 

5  sum  :=  0; 

6  num  :=  1; 

7  read  (grade); 

8  while  grade  <>  9999  do 

9  begin 

10  read  (grade); 

11  sum  :=*  sum  +  grade; 

12  num  num  +  1 

13  end; 

14  while  grade  *=  9999  do 

15  begin 

16  ave  :=  sum/num; 

17  writeln  (ave) 

18  end; 

19  end. 


Figure  16:  A  Student  Program. 


The  program  is  syntactically  correct  but  does  not  produce  the  desired  result. 1  It 

reveals  at  least  four  underlying  misconceptions  about  control  variables,  looping 

constructs,  and  flow  of  control.  Cognitive  studies  of  programming^*^  suggest  for 

instance,  that  the  student  may  believe  that: 

»  the  order  of  operations  inside  the  loop  should  be  READ/PROCESS 
(a  Pascal  WHILE  loop  is  designed  to  be  PROCESS/READ); 

»  the  value  of  a  variable  inside  the  loop  is  distinct  from  its  value 
outside  the  loop; 

»  the  loop  construct  does  not  test  the  last  value  of  the  control 
variable;  and 

»  a  single  iteration  of  a  sequence  of  commands  requires  a  looping 
construct. 

There  is  evidence  for  each  misconception.**4  The  task  of  the  discourse  that  the 
tutor  engages  in  is  to  resolve  the  ambiguity  among  the  possible  misconceptions  and 
to  focus  the  discourse  on  the  repair  of  a  single  misconception.  The  discourse  in 
Figure  17  is  an  example  of  what  we  expect  our  tutor  to  do  and  how  it  might 
unravel  the  student's  misunderstandings  and  make  him  ‘Verbalize”  his  malformed 
ideas.  In  order  to  generate  that  discourse,  the  tutor: 


J  The  program  is  flawed  in  several  ways.  The  value  of  the  “read”  command  in  line  7  will  not  be 
processed,  because  the  “read"  command  in  line  10  immediately  replaces  it  with  a  new  value.  The 
second  loop  will  never  terminate  because  the  control  variable  "grade”  is  never  modified  inside  the 
loop  body.  We  also  suggest,  that  the  student  assumes  that  the  second  loop  will  execute  only  once 
since  its  only  action  is  to  print  out  the  average.  We  call  such  a  loop  an  “if -loop"  and  suggest 
that  the  student  has  confused  the  “if”  conditional  construct  with  the  family  of  looping  constructs. 

4  For  instance,  the  fact  that  "read  (grade)”  in  line  10  precedes  the  processing  of  grade  in  line  11  it 
evidence  for  the  first  misconception.  In  addition,  the  use  of  two  loops,  both  controlled  by  the 
same  variable,  “*rade,"  is  evidence  for  the  second  and  third  misconceptions  sii.ee  they  suggest  that 
the  student  doe:  not  realize  that  the  value  of  "grade”  will  be  available  at  the  end  of  the  first  loop 
and  therefore  does  not  have  to  be  retested. 


1.  Tutor :  Do  you  know  that  GRADE  in  line  8  is  a  control  variable? 

Student :  Yes 

2.  Tutor.  OX.  What  is  the  value  of  GRADE  immediately  before  leaving  the 

loop  in  line  13? 

Student :  9999 

3.  Tutor.  Right,  and  what  is  its  value  immediately  after  leaving  the  WHILE 

loop,  in  line  13? 

Student:  1  don't  know. 

4.  Tutor:  OX,  suppose  the  values  read  in  were  1  5  9  10  9999. 

How  many  times  would  your  WHILE  loop  execute? 

Student:  I  don't  know.  Maybe  5  times. 

5.  Tutor:  Well,  what  would  be  the  value  of  GRADE  immediately  after  leaving  the 

loop  in  line  13? 

Student:  I  don't  know. 

6.  Tutor:  You  seem  to  have  a  misconception.  The  loop  would  execute  4  times. 

Although  9999  would  be  read  inside  the  loop  during  the  fourth  iteration 
and  tested  at  the  top  of  the  fifth  iteration,  the  entrance  test  for  that 
iteration  would  fail  since  GRADE  is  now  unequal  to  9999.  The  fifth  loop 
execution  would  never  occur  and  control  would  pass  to  line  14 

immediately  after  the  loop. 

You  probably  assumed  that  the  value  of  the  variable  inside  the  loop  was 
different  from  its  value  outside  the  loop.  In  fact,  whether  inside  or 

outside  of  the  loop,  variables  in  a  WHILE  loop  have  the  same  value.  If 
GRADE  equals  9999  before  the  loop  terminates,  it  will  still  equal  9999 
after  the  loop  terminates.  Testing  the  value  of  GRADE  immediately  after 
the  WHILE  loop  is  superfluous. 

Now,  let  me  give  you  a  new  problem:  Compute  and  print  the  average 
number  of  hours  worked  each  day  by  a  student  employed  during  a 

month  if  hours  per  day  is  typed  in  and  averaged  by  the  program. 

Assume  that  hours  per  day  are  typed  on  a  single  line  and  followed  by 

-1. 

Figure  17:  Proposed  tutoring  discourse  for  the  Program  in  Figure  9. 

focused  on  several  topics  in  succession  (eg.,  control  variables  and  while 
loops); 


handled  several  errors  (eg.,  value  the  control  variable  and  the  number  of 
loop  iterations);  and 


customized  new  examples  to  present  to  the  student  (eg.,  hypothetical 
program  and  a  new  problem). 

Note  that  in  Figure  17  the  tutor  asks  one  question  (line  1)  to  establish  that 
both  it  and  the  student  share  a  common  vocabulary  about  control  variables.  In  the 
next  two  questions  (lines  2-3)  the  tutor  asks  enough  questions  concerning 

misconceptions  about  variable  values  and  control  flow  to  establish  that  the  student 

does,  in  fact  believe  that  the  value  of  GRADES  is  aoj  available  after  the  first  loop 
terminates.  In  line  4  the  tutor  presents  some  example  input  custom-tailored  to  the 
problem  and  the  student's  history  in  order  to  verify  its  hypothesis  that  the  student 
did  not  realize  that  the  value  of  GRADES  was  available  after  the  loop  exited.  Based 
on  the  student's  response  thus  far  the  tutor  (line  6)  explains  its  diagnosis  of  the 
misconception  in  terms  of  characteristics  of  the  presenting  program:  GRADES  had  a 
value  of  9999  when  the  first  loop  terminated  and  after  it  terminated  GRADES  will 
retain  that  value.  Thus,  GRADES  is  available  between  the  first  and  second  loops. 

$.7  Eanptt  Qtatralten 

Generating  examples  is  a  key  feature  of  the  proposed  system  and  we  will  be 
working  closely  with  Rissland^  to  enrich  explanations  with  examples.  Generating 

illuminating  examples  tailored  to  a  student's  level  of  knowledge  requires  knowing 

the  student's  activities,  background  and  particularly  his  history  of  errors.  Generation 
and  modification  of  examples  is  a  powerful  technique  both  to  refine  the  model  of 
the  student  and  as  a  tool  for  defining  the  student's  level  of  understanding  of  the 
domain  .2*  We  propose  to  extend  and  apply  previous  work  on  constrained  example 


generation  in  which  new  examples  are  generated  from  old  primarily  by 
domain -specific  modifications  of  existing  examples.  Some  of  these  constraints  are 
generated  by  general  principles  such  as  “Look  at  extreme  cases,”  “Look  at  a  simpler 
case.”  Other  constraints  will  come  from  specific  knowledge  of  an  individual  student, 
his  context,  past  history,  cognitive  style,  etc. 

9-9  Sannwry 

We  have  suggested  a  way  to  represent  the  implications  and  intentions  of  a 
speaker  as  distinct  from  representing  actual  utterances.  In  our  model,  a  computer 
tutor  makes  inferences  about  a  student's  knowledge  or  domain  topics  based  on 
constraints  about  the  type  of  utterances  spoken.  Support  for  or  against  each 
implication  is  given  by  the  type  of  conversational  move.  The  tutor's  control  structure 
allows  the  systems  to  review  or  redirect  the  discourse  based  on  the  system's 
evaluation  of  implications  it  can  make  about  the  student's  knowledge  or  the  topic. 
We  expect  that  evaluating  implications  will  allow  us  to  make  predictions  about 
managing  subsequent  discourses  and  judgements  about  the  quality  of  the  current 
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Met* -rules  to  generate  exceptional  discourse  behavior 


;  Global  implications  are  written  in  bold  font  and  prefaced  with  an  asterisk  (*) 
;  Meta  rules  are  written  in  bold  font 
;  Discourse  states  are  prefaced  with  a  dollar  sign  ($) 

make_Srule_struct  TRESENT-EXAMPLE 
preconditions 

(FC-and  "found -threshold -of -knowledge 
•teacb-at-threahold-of -knowledge 
•confused -student 
•tutor -is-co-operatlve 
•topic -is-important) 

action  (setg  next-state  '(Spresent-example)) 
postprocessing  0 
prior-state  '({question-model 
Squestion-topic 
Squestion-role-value) 


make_$rule_struct  TROBE-MISCONCEPTION 
preconditions 

(FC-AND  *evidencg-of-anJsr»oceptioa 

•conf  used -student 

*1u>o  wo -student-threshold) 

action  (setg  next-state  '{probe  -misconception) 
postprocessing  '0 
prior-jstate  '({teach) 


make_$rule_struct  'JETTISON 

precondition  *dialogue-b-toeffectire 
action  '(setg  next-state  (find-parent  state)) 
post-process  '0 
prior-state  '($  all  states) 


make_Srule_struct  TEACH-TOPIC 

preconditions  '(•topic-is-l  earns  Me-daew  here) 
not  *1u>own -student-threshold 


•direct -of  -student -knowledge) 

action  '(setg  next_state  y($teach-topic)) 

post-processing  '0 

prior-state 
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ABSTRACT 

An  intelligent  user  interface  (POISE)  is  described  that  provides  facilities  for 
defining  and  supporting  higher-level  user  tasks.  Although  an  object-based  data  model 
forms  an  important  part  of  the  POISE  system,  other  types  of  knowledge  such  as 
task  descriptions  and  tool  descriptions  are  required.  The  management  of 
instantiations  of  the  task  and  object  descriptions  is  a  complex  process  because  POISE 
both  predicts  user  actions  and  allows  multiple,  competing  interpretations  of  user 
actions.  In  this  paper,  we  describe  how  the  knowledge  base  (including  the  object 
data  model)  is  defined  and  used  by  the  intelligent  interface.  We  also  describe  an 
implementation  of  the  knowledge  base  in  a  frame-based  representation  language. 


The  data  models  used  in  database  systems  provide  languages  for  describing 
objects,  relationships  between  objects,  constraints,  and  actions  that  are  to  be 
performed  on  the  objects  [TS1C82].  A  database  management  system  manages  the 
schemas  defined  with  the  data  model  and  the  instantiations  of  the  schemas  that  result 
from  dynamic  processing  (i£.  the  database).  The  object-oriented  information  that  is 
captured  with  a  data  model  forms  an  important  part  of  the  knowledge  required  for 
an  intelligent  user  interface,  but  additional  mechanisms  are  required  to  describe  and 
manage  other  types  of  knowledge  that  are  essential  for  this  application.  In  this 
paper,  we  shall  show  how  data  models  and  other  types  of  knowledge  can  be 
combined  and  managed  to  support  an  intelligent  user  interface. 

Certain  types  of  information  systems  can  be  characterized  as  consisting  of  a  set 
of  tools  that  support  user  tasks  in  a  particular  environment.  Office  information 
systems  are  a  good  example  of  this  type  of  system  and  they  have  been  used  as  the 
major  testbed  for  the  intelligent  interface  described  in  this  paper.  The  tools  in 
current  office  systems  are  designed  to  carry  out  simple  tasks  that  are  common  to 
most  offices.  For  example,  tasks  such  as  communication,  time  management  and 
document  production  are  supported  by  the  electronic  mail,  calendar  and  text  editor 
tools.  A  more  effective  system  would  support  higher-level  tasks  that  are  directly 
related  to  the  goals  or  functions  of  the  office.  This  type  of  task  often  involves 
decision-making,  complex  sequences  of  actions,  and  interaction  with  a  number  of 
other  people.  The  intelligent  interface  described  in  this  paper  consists  of  formalisms 
used  to  describe  tasks  and  mechanisms  for  managing  instantiations  of  these  tasks. 


The  main  types  of  knowledge  required  for  the  intelligent  user  interface  consist 
of  task  descriptions,  object  descriptions  and  tool  descriptions.  These  descriptions  are 
intimately  related  because  tasks  manipulate  objects  through  the  use  of  tools.  For 
example,  the  task  of  processing  orders  in  a  particular  company  could  be  described  in 
terms  of  actions  of  form  and  mail  tools  on  various  form  objects,  together  with 
actions  and  decision  points  that  have  no  corresponding  tools.  On  the  basis  of  this 
task  description,  the  intelligent  interface  would,  in  effect,  provide  a  “virtual”  tool 
that  could  support  the  order  processing  task.  By  separating  task  descriptions  from 
tool  descriptions,  the  addition  of  new  tools  will  affect  only  the  way  in  which  a  task 
is  supported,  rather  than  the  description  of  a  task.  This  division  between  task  and 
tool  descriptions  is  analogous  to  the  separation  of  logical  and  physical  levels  of 
description  in  data  models. 

Task  descriptions  in  the  intelligent  user  interface  play  a  similar  role  to 
application  programs  in  typical  database  systems  in  that  they  refer  to  objects  defined 
in  the  knowledge  base  “schema.”  However,  in  contrast  to  the  very  structured  nature 
of  the  algorithms  specified  in  application  programs,  task  descriptions  often  have  steps 
that  rely  on  the  problem-solving  abilities  of  the  person(s)  using  the  system 
[F1KE80 3 AJR383] .  Task  descriptions  are  constantly  subject  to  change,  both  at  an 
organizational  level  and  by  individuals.  Task  descriptions  also  represent  only  a 
typical  way  of  carrying  out  a  task  and  many  exceptions  are  possible.  The  type  of 
support  provided  by  the  intelligent  interface  depends  on  the  amount  of  structure  in 
the  task  involved.  Generally,  the  interface  can  automate  the  more  structured  parts  of 
a  task  and  provide  assistance  to  users  for  the  less  structured  parts  [CROF84J. 


In  the  next  section,  we  give  an  overview  of  the  POISE  intelligent  interface  and 
its  capabilities  for  task  support.  The  third  section  contains  a  more  detailed  discusson 
of  the  types  of  knowledge  used  in  POISE  and  the  relationships  between  them.  In 
particular,  we  discuss  the  role  of  a  data  model  in  the  overall  knowledge  base  and 
how  constraints  can  be  specified  in  both  the  object  and  task  descriptions.  During  the 
operation  of  POISE  a  variety  of  task  and  object  instantiations  are  created  to  record 
the  current  and  predicted  states  of  user  activities.  -The  management  of  these 
instantiations  is  the  subject  of  the  fourth  section.  Finally,  we  show  how  the 
knowledge  base,  including  the  data  model,  can  be  implemented  using  a  frame-based 
representation  language. 

$j  C*erview  of  POISE 

The  POISE  system  provides  task  support  on  the  basis  of  hierarchies  of  task 
descriptions.  The  task  descriptions  specify  the  typical  steps  involved  in  the  task,  the 
objects  that  are  affected  by  the  task,  and  the  goals  of  the  task  steps.  The  ability  to 
combine  recognition  of  user  actions  and  planning  using  the  descriptions  and  goals 
gives  POISE  great  flexibility  in  the  type  of  task  support  it  can  provide. 

A  simplified  diagram  of  the  main  POISE  components  is  shown  in  Figure  1. 
The  knowledge  base,  which  is  the  main  subject  of  this  paper,  consists  of  two  main 
parts.  The  first  part  is  the  relatively  static  description  of  the  tasks,  objects,  and  tools 
in  a  particular  environment.  This  part  of  the  knowledge  base  also  contains  the 
dictionaries  and  other  information  used  by  the  natural  language  analysis  and 
generation  components  of  the  system. 
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Figure  18:  The  POISE  Intelligent  Interface. 
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The  second  pan  of  the  knowledge  base  contains  the  instantiations  which 

describe  the  dynamic  state  of  the  system.  For  example,  in  the  static  part  of  the 
knowledge  base  there  might  be  a  task  description  for  filling  out  a  purchase  order 
form.  There  would  also  be  a  description  of  this  form  as  an  object  type  and  its 

relationship  to  other  form  objects  used  by  the  system.  After  a  user  had  started  to 
fill  in  a  particular  purchase  order  form,  the  dynamic  part  of  the  knowledge  base 

would  contain  a  partial  instantiation  of  the  *TilLout-purchase  order -form"  task  with 
values  derived  from  the  actual  values  filled  in  by  the  user  There  would  also  be  an 
instantiation  of  the  database  object  that  represents  the  actual  purchase  order  form. 

The  instantiations  in  the  knowledge  base  are  generated  and  used  by  other 

POISE  components  such  as  the  interpreter  and  planner.  The  knowledge  base 
manager  controls  access  to  the  knowledge  base  and  provides  the  operations  needed  to 


manipulate  the  knowledge. 

The  monitor  provides  the  interface  between  the  user,  the  tools  and  POISE.  It  is 
designed  to  allow  the  user  to  interact  directly  with  “off-the-shelf”  tools  or  to  interact 
with  tools  through  an  interface  specified  within  the  monitor.  This  design  avoids 
simulating  within  POISE  the  sophisticated  interfaces  of  some  tools,  but  enables  the 
system  to  understand  user  actions.  The  tool  descriptions,  which  are  used  by  the 
monitor,  define  how  tasks  are  implemented  with  the  tools. 

The  other  major  components  of  POISE  are  the  focuser,  interpreter  and  planner. 
The  interpreter  is  responsible  for  interpreting  user  actions  in  the  context  of  the  task 
descriptions.  Since  there  may  be  multiple,  concurrent,  and  competing  interpretations 
of  actions,  the  focuser  is  used  to  choose  the  most  likely  interpretations  and  to 
control  the  system's  actions  [CARV84],  The  focuser  must  also  provide  a  mechanism 
for  backtracking  should  a  user  action  or  user  error  result  in  incorrect  interpretations. 

The  planner  is  similar  to  the  focuser  in  that  it  manages  interpretations  of  user 
activities.  However,  in  contrast  to  the  focuser 's  emphasis  on  the  recognition  of  user 
actions,  the  planner  takes  stated  task  goals  and  directs  the  user  through  sequences  of 
actions  designed  to  achieve  those  goals.  The  focuser,  interpreter  and  planner  must 
work  in  close  cooperation  for  the  system  to  be  able  to  make  predictions  when 
attempting  to  recognize  user  actions,  or  to  interpret  user  actions  during  the 
planner-directed  execution  of  a  task. 

Both  the  interpreter  and  planner  are  aided  by  the  constraint  propagation  which 
occurs  during  the  execution  of  a  task.  Specific  user  actions  apply  constraints  to  the 
general  task  descriptions.  Constraints  also  hold  between  steps  specified  in  tadc 
descriptions  and  this  information  is  used  to  propagate  constraining  parameters 


throughout  the  executing  task. 


As  stated  previously,  the  main  emphasis  of  the  discussions  in  this  paper  is  on 
the  knowledge  base  and  how  it  is  used  by  POISE  components  such  as  the  foe  user, 
interpreter  and  planner. 

6J  The  Knowledge  Base 

Tasks,  objects  and  tools  are  represented  in  the  knowledge  base  using  different 
formalisms.  These  formalisms  capture  different,  though  related,  information  that  is 
used  by  the  intelligent  interface.  The  following  sections  contain  a  discussion  of  each 
formalism  and  the  type  of  information  represented. 

63.1  Task  Descriptions 

In  order  to  represent  the  possible  sequences  of  concurrent  actions  in  a  task,  we 
are  using  a  modified  version  of  an  Event  Description  Language  [BATE84].  An 
example  task  description  is  presented  in  Figure  2.  The  algorithmic  syntax  of  the 
procedure  is  specified  by  the  IS  clause,  modified  by  the  COND  clause,  and  has  its 
parameters  defined  by  the  WITH  clause.  The  conditions  required  by  a  task  in  order 
to  begin  are  specified  by  the  PRECONDITION  clause  while  the  goals  satisfied  by  a 
task  are  contained  in  the  SATISFACTION  clause. 

The  IS  clause  of  the  task  definition  provides  a  precise  way  of  describing  the 
standard  algorithm  for  accomplishing  a  task  in  terms  of  other  tasks  and  primitive 
operations  (tool  invocations).  The  sequence  of  constituent  tasks  is  specified  using 
regular  expression  operator,  for  example,  Catenation  (*)  and  Alternation  (I). 


PROC  Purchase-items 


DESC  Procedure  for  puchasing  items  with  non-state  funds. 

IS  Receive_purchase_request 

'  (Process_purchaselorder  I  Process  purchase-requisition) 

'  Complete-purchase 

WITH  ‘Items 

*Purchase_request  =  Receive-purchase-request  .‘Purchase-request 
•Purchase-order  =  Process-purchase_order.‘Purchase_order_form 
‘Invoice,  mail  .form  =  Complete-purchase .‘Invoice-maiLiorm 
•Purchase-requisition  = 

Process-purchase_requisition.»Purchase  requisition-form 

COND  IF  ‘Purchase-request/total  field  <=  250 

THEN  Procesa_purchase_order  WIL1—EXIST 

IF  *Purchase_request/total_field  >  250 

THEN  Process  pnrchasfc  requisition  WILL-EXIST 

FOR-PROPERTIES  (“total-field”  “itemized_order”  “vendor-field”) 

(•Purchase-order  MATCHES  ‘Purchase-request  AND 
•Purchase-order  MATCHES  ‘Invoice  mail,  form)  OR 
(•Purchase-requisition  MATCHES  ‘Purchase-request  AND 
•Purchase-requisition  MATCHES  *Invoice-mail_form) 


PRECONDITIONS  - 

SATISFACTION  ‘Items/status  =  delivered 


Figure  19:  An  Example  Procedure  Specification. 


The  example  shown  in  Figure  2  is  a  “Purchase-items"  task.  This  task  is  a 
typical  semi-structured  clerical  task.  The  IS  clause  of  this  task  specifies  that  after  a 
purchase  request  has  been  received,  either  a  purchase  requisition  or  a  purchase  order 
is  processed.  The  task  is  completed  by  the  steps  involved  in  the  Complete-purchase 
procedure.  To  get  the  details  of  the  steps  involved  in  the  Complete-purchase  task. 


we  would  have  to  examine  the  corresponding  descriptions.  The  more  detailed  (or 
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less  abstract)  tasks  contain  links  to  the  tools  available  in  the  system.  The  lowest 
level  procedures  in  this  hierarchy  correspond  (approximately)  to  tool  invocations. 

The  attributes  of  a  task  are  defined  by  the  WITH  clause.  Task  attributes  may 
be  constant  values,  associated  object*,  or  attributes  of  constituent  tasks.  These 
attribute?  d%'cribed  by  the  WITH  clause  of  a  task  may  then  be  used  by  higher  level 
subsuming  tasks.  In  the  example,  the  •Purchase-request  object  attribute  is  obtained 
from  a  parameter  of  the  Receive-purchase-request  subtask.  Note  that  a  reference  to 
an  object  is  marked  by  a  preceding  asterisk. 

Constraints  may  be  placed  upon  the  values  of  task  attributes  and  the 
relationships  between  task  attributes.  The  COND  clause  is  used  to  describe  these 
constraints.  In  addition  to  rules  specifying  restrictions  on  constant  values  of  attributes, 
the  COND  clause  may  also  include  rules  establishing  relationships  between  associated 
object  and/or  task  attributes.  For  example,  in  Figure  2  we  see  that  among  other 
constraints,  the  *Purchase_requisition_form  object  used  in  the 
Process_purchase_requisition  subtask  must  match  the  •Invoice  .mail-form  object  used 
in  the  Complete-purchase  subtask  in  terms  of  their  total,  itemizedLorder,  and  vendor 
fields.  COND  clause  rules  may  also  be  used  to  distinguish  between  two  tasks  where 
only  one  of  the  two  can  occur  (Alternation).  In  the  example,  the  value  of  the 
“total-field”  of  the  •Purchase-request  attribute  determines  which  of 
Process-purchase-order  or  Process,  purchase-requisition  can  occur  as  a  subtask. 

Often  a  constraint  (like  the  one  just  mentioned  aboved)  can  be  represented 
within  an  object  description  itself  (e.g.  a  “•Purchase_order_form”  must  have  its 
“total  field”  less  than  or  equal  to  $2501X1)  instead  of  in  the  relevant  task's  COND 
clause.  However,  additional  power  and  clarity  can -result  from  the  redundant 


expression  of  the  constraint  in  the  task  (as  shown  in  Figure  2).  Thus,  when 
object-related  constraints  may  be  used  to  guide  task  choice,  it  is  appropriate  to 
represent  them  in  both  the  task  and  object  descriptions. 

The  COND  and  WITH  clauses,  along  with  the  temporal  ordering  constraints 
found  in  the  IS  clause,  describe  the  flow  of  objects  between  the  subtasks  of  the 
higher-level  task  being  described.  The  WITH  clause  depicts  the  vertical  flow  of 
objects  through  the  task  abstraction  hierarchy. 

The  POISE  formalism  also  contains  a  description  of  the  state  of  the  knowledge 
base  that  must  exist  in  order  for  the  task  to  begin.  The  PRECONDITION  clause 
specifies  this  set  of  conditions. 

Upon  completion  of  a  task,  certain  conditions  must  be  satisfied.  This 
information  serves  both  as  an  aid  to  the  planner  and  as  an  alternate  means  of 
recognizing  the  completion  of  a  task.  The  SATISFACTION  clause  specifies  these 
conditions  on  database  state.  The  example  task  specifies  that  the  items  of  concern 
in  the  procedure  Purchase-items  must  have  been  delivered  when  >e  task  was 
finished.  Goal  specification  in  terms  of  database  state  allows  the  interface  to  bypass 
the  usual  mode  of  plan  interpretation,  which  is  based  on  a  strict  algorithmic  ordering 
of  plan  substeps.  Each  substep  of  the  higher  level  plan  (in  this  case  Purchase-items) 
may  also  be  characterized  by  its  goals  (which  contribute  toward  the  highest-level 
goal);  together,  the  goals  of  the  top-level  plan  and  those  of  its  substeps  constitute  an 
implicit  goal  hierarchy. 


6 32  Object  Descriptions 

A  data  model  for  the  office  has  been  suggested  by  Gibbs  and  Tsichritzis 
[GIBB83.GIBB84].  It  is  an  example  of  a  semantic  data  model  that  was  designed 
specifically  for  the  office  domain.  We  have  adopted  a  subset  of  the  features  in  this 
data  model  for  the  external  representation  of  the  objects  in  the  POISE  knowledge 
base.  A  summary  of  this  subset  follows. 

An  object  type  is  the  structural  specification  of  a  class  of  objects.  The  general 
form  of  an  object  type  definition  is: 
define  object-type  object-name 
begin 

properties:  {property  definitions} 

constituents:  {constituent  definitions} 
mappings  :  {mapping  definitions} 

constraints:  {constraint  specifications} 
end 

The  properties  section  defines  the  attributes  possessed  by  that  object.  Properties 
of  an  object  type  may  be  hierarchically  decomposed.  For  example,  a  vendor  object 
may  have  an  address  as  one  of  its  properties.  The  address  property  may  be 
decomposed  into  street  and  city,  street  may  be  further  decomposed  into  number  and 
street  name,  etc.  Each  successive  decomposition  would  be  listed  in  the  properties 
section  of  the  object.  Properties  that  are  multi-valued  are  also  easily  specified. 

The  constituents  section  describes  an  object  in  terms  of  constituent  objects 
rather  than  properties.  The  mappings  section  defines  relationships  among  the 
constituents  specified  in  the  constituents  section.  Therefore,  a  mappings  section  will 


only  be  present  when  a  constituents  section  is  present. 

The  constraints  section  is  used  to  specify  data  type  constraints  on  properties, 
object  type  constraints  on  constituents  and  uniqueness  constraints  on  properties  and/or 
constituents. 

Specialization  relationships  are  defined  via  a  special  declaration  of  the  form 
Object 2  ISA  Object 1,  where  Object  1  and  Object2  are  declared  object  names.  This 
declaration  implies  inheritance  from  Object  1  to  Object2  of  all  Object  Is  properties, 
constituents,  mappings  and  constraints. 

In  addition  to  object  types ,  domains  and  triggers  may  be  specified.  Domains  are 
abstract  datatypes  which  are  used  to  define  non-primitive  data  types.  In  the  office 
automation  application,  for  example,  dates  may  be  a  domain  and  its  associated 
functions  would  parse  date  specifications,  modify  them,  display  them,  compute  time 
differences,  etc.  Triggers  are  demon-like  entities  that  carry  out  specified  actions 
when  certain  conditions  are  met  upon  the  invocation  of  specified  database  operations. 

The  use  of  domains  has  been  presented  as  a  declarative  method  for 
representing  constraints  that  are  imposed  on  single  properties.  Triggers  are  procedural 
rather  than  declarative,  and  they  represent  object-related  constraints  dealing  with 
relationships  between  different  parts  of  a  single  object.  Triggers  are  used  for 
constraints  that  hold  between  one  or  more  slots  of  a  single  object,  or  for  other  such 
constraints  which  are  more  complex  than  simple  data  type  specifications.  They  can 
also  be  used  to  implement  simple  tasks,  such  as  sending  mail  out  on  a  specified 
schedule.  The  POISE  system  treats  tasks  implemented  this  way  as  part  of  the 
available  tool  set. 


The  object  data  model  provides  operations  to  add  and  remove  object  instances 
in  the  knowledge  base,  to  modify  object  instances,  to  retrieve  object  instances  and  to 
define  transactions.  The  use  of  transactions  in  a  task-oriented  environment  such  as 
POISE  raises  some  interesting  questions.  Tasks  such  as  filling  out  a  form  could  be 
specified  as  transactions  but,  unlike  the  execution  of  an  application  program,  a  task 
can  be  suspended  indefinitely  at  any  point  by  the  user.  The  locks  associated  with 
these  suspended  transactions  could  cause  significant  problems.  Another  problem  is 
that  POISE  provides  assistance  by  performing  constraint  checking  as  soon  as  possible 
whereas  the  normal  definition  of  transactions  can  involve  more  than  one  user  action 
and  allows  constraint  violation  during  the  transaction.  These  issues  are  being 
explored  in  the  current  application. 

It  may  be  possible  to  represent  task  descriptions  as  objects  using  the  model  just 
presented.  Substeps  can  be  listed  in  the  constituent  section  of  the  specification, 
WITH  clause  attributes  can  be  represented  in  the  property  section,  and  the  COND 
constraints  can  be  represented  either  in  the  constraint  section  or  as  triggers.  The 
formalism  would  require  extensions  to  allow  for  the  representation  of  the 
PRECONDITION  and  SATISFACTION  clauses  of  the  EDL  task  descriptions. 

6.33  Tool  Descriptions 

The  monitor  acts  as  the  POISE  interface  to  the  external  world  by  performing 
mappings  between  events  in  the  user  and  task  domains  and  events  in  the  lowest  level 
of  POISE  task  descriptions.  It  recognizes  user  actions  on  behalf  of  the  planning  and 
interpretation  components  and  performs  actions  at  the  request  of  the  planner.  The 
mappings  between  tool  functionality,  user  actions  and  task  descriptions  constitute  the 


tool  descriptions  that  are  defined  whenever  a  new  tool  is  added  to  the  system. 

The  tool  mappings  can  be  quite  complex;  one  can  usually  access  a  tool 
function  only  through  a  pre-defined  interface  that  was  designed  for  human  users.  A 
major  part  of  the  tool  mappings  are  the  functions  that  access  tool  functionality 
through  the  tool's  existing  interface.  The  use  of  access  functions  implies  that  changes 
to  the  tool  set  need  affect  only  the  tool  mappings  in  the  monitor,  and  do  not  affect 
the  POISE  task  descriptions. 

A  set  of  mappings  is  also  defined  between  objects  that  tools  know  about  and 
objects  in  the  POISE  database.  Tools  manipulate  objects  and  POISE  maintains 
instantiations  of  selected  objects.  If  an  object  changed  by  a  tool  is  stored  in  the 
POISE  knowledge  base,  the  monitor  informs  POISE  of  the  change.  Note  that  these 
mappings  would  not  be  necessary  if  the  tool  set  and  the  intelligent  interface  were 
designed  as  an  integrated  package.  For  example,  the  forms  tool  in  the  current  POISE 
system  is  implemented  directly  using  forms  and  operators  defined  by  the  object  data 
model. 

The  lowest  level  POISE  task  descriptions,  called  primitives,  have  an  important 
role  in  the  tool  descriptions.  The  primitives  define  what  user  actions  POISE  will  be 
interested  in,  and  what  tool  functionality  will  need  to  be  accessed  by  POISE. 

Consequently,  for  each  action  corresponding  to  a  POISE  primitive,  the  capability 

must  exist  for  both  recognizing  and  performing  that  action  through  the  tool  interface. 

The  POISE  primitives  thus  effectively  describe  the  granularity  of  the  tool 

descriptions. 


The  POISE  interface  is  capable  of  running  in  two  different  modes: 
interpretation  and  planning.  While  in  interpretation  mode  (the  start-up  and  default 
mode  in  the  current  application),  POISE  maintains  consistent  interpretations  or 
integrated  views  of  user  actions  as  they  are  being  performed.  These  interpretations 
are  represented  by  hierarchical  structures  of  instantiations  of  static  task  templates. 
That  is,  when  a  user  action  is  recognized  by  the  interface,  a  structure  is  created 
which  is  based  on  the  appropriate  static  task  template;  this  structure  is  then 
incorporated  into  a  hierarchical  interpretation.  The  instantiation  will  contain  the 
dynamically  determined  parameter  values  particular  to  that  user  action,  as  well  as  the 
static  constraints  found  in  the  template. 

The  dynamic  portion  of  the  knowledge  base  contains  all  cunent  interpretations 
of  user  actions;  some  of  which  may  have  been  designated  as  more  likely  than  others 
by  the  focuser  as  the  interpretation  process  proceeds.  In  addition,  as  each  new  step 
is  taken  by  the  user,  POISE  retains  a  copy  of  the  previous  interpretation  in  order  to 
facilitate  backtracking  in  the  event  of  an  interpretation  error. 

The  second  function  or  mode  of  the  POISE  interface  is  to  provide  the 

automation  of  user  tasks  through  the  use  of  the  planning  subsystem.  The  user  is 

able  to  request  the  system  to  carry  out  a  task  or  a  series  of  tasks  by  specifying  a 

higher-level  POISE  task  (task-oriented  planning)  or  by  indicating  conditions  which 

must  exist  in  the  dynamic  knowledge  base  that  would  represent  the  completion  of 

the  targeted  task  (goal-oriented  planning).  In  the  first  case,  the  user  may  invoke  the 

planning  subsystem  to  complete  an  existing  (partially  instantiated)  task  or  to  carry 
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out  a  new  task.  In  the  latter  case,  the  intelligent  ~  interface  is  responsible  for 
determining  the  most  appropriate  way  (eg.  sequence  of  POISE  tasks)  of  achieving 
the  specified  goals.  For  example,  the  user  may  explicitly  request  the  interface  to 
complete  the  task  of  purchasing  a  desk  once  a  purchase  request  has  been  received 
(task-oriented  planning).  The  user  could  also  specify  the  acquisition  of  a  desk  as  a 
goal,  and  the  system  could  determine  how  to  achieve  that  goal  (eg.  through  an 
instantiation  of  the  Purchase-Items  task). 

An  example  snapshot  view  of  the  dynamic  knowledge  base  (Figure  3)  illustrates 
some  characteristics  of  procedure  and  object  instantiation  management.  As  procedure 
instantiations  are  created,  object  instantiations  are  also  created  to  represent  the 
associated  database  objects.  These  object  instantiations  are  created  by  the  POISE 
monitor  when  a  tool  creates  an  object  in  the  application  domain.  The  object 
instantiations  created  in  this  way  are  known  as  “base  objects,”  and  they  uniquely 
correspond  to  the  real  objects  being  manipulated  by  the  user.  “Base-object” 
instantiations  are  linked  to  the  task  descriptions  which  refer  to  them  as  well  as  to 
related  object  instantiations.  For  example,  a  base-object  may  be  connected  to 
another  base-object  which  contains  it. 

In  the  example,  we  can  see  that  when  the  user  invokes  the  mail  tool  to  read 
his/her  mail,  the  interface  creates  an  instantiation  of  the  Receive_information 
procedure,  and  POISE  also  creates  associated  object  instantiations  to  represent  the 
Purchase_request_form  and  the  Purchase_request_mail_object  manipulated  by  the  tool. 
The  database  status  of  these  objects  indicates  that  they  are  base  objects.  These  two 
objects  are  linked  together  to  show  that  the  Purchase— request-form  is  part  of  the 
Purchase_request_maii_object. 


A  second  type  of  object  instantiation  (in  addition  to  “base -objects”)  are 
“predicted”  object  instantiations.  Predicted  objects  are  represented  in  much  the  same 
way  as  base  objects,  but  they  are  conceptually  different.  Predicted  objects  serve  as 
placeholders  for  constraints  associated  with  an  interpretation,  and  do  not  correspond 
to  an  object  that  the  user  (or  tool)  has  actually  created  or  manipulated.  The 
constraints  embodied  by  the  predicted  objects  are  derived  from  the  descriptions  of 
tasks  making  up  the  interpretation  as  well  as  from  the  object  descriptions  associated 
with  the  interpretation.  The  use  of  predicted  objects  provides  additional  guidance 
during  the  parsing  of  user  actions  into  consistent  and  -  unambiguous  interpretations, 
and  facilitates  the  propagation  of  constraints  among  related  object  instantiations. 

Again  looking  at  the  example  in  Figure  3,  we  see  that  as  interpretation 
proceeds  by  abstracting  unambiguously  up  to  Receive_purchase_request  and 
Purchase _items,  the  object  associated  with  the  new  instantiation  of  Purchase-items  is 
represented  by  a  predicted  instantiation,  since  this  object  has  not  actually  been 
created  by  a  tool.  However,  the  predictions  of  this  object  and  the  constraints  it 
embodies  are  recorded  in  the  dynamic  knowledge  base. 

In  contrast  to  traditional  database  management,  where  the  requirement  is  to 
maintain  object  instantiations,  the  maintenance  of  a  knowledge  base  for  an  intelligent 
user  interface  involves  multi-leveled  demands.  These  demands  include  the 
management  of  the  base  object  instantiations,  predicted  objects,  task  instantiations, 
and  the  relationships  between  all  of  these  different  types  of  instantiations.  Also, 
interpretations  of  instantiations  exist  as  another  type  of  unit  to  maintain,  and  the 
knowledge  base  manager  must  handle  multiple  copies  of  possibly  conflicting 
interpretations.  Many  of  these  management  requirements  can  be  handled  by 


representing  additional  information  in  the  object  data  model  schemas.  For  example,  a 
base  object  may  have  defined  relationships  to  all  predicted  objects  which  may 
constrain  it,  and  triggers  may  be  attached  to  propagate  changes  directly  affecting  a 
base  object  to  its  associated  predicted  objects  for  consistency  checking. 

6J  A  Frame-Baaed  Implementation 

Frame-based  languages  [BARR81]  and  other  artificial  intelligence  representation 
tools  are  appropriate  choices  for  implementing  the  knowledge  base  described  thus  fax. 
These  knowledge  representation  techniques  offer  a  skeletal  structure  which  is  much 
less  restrictive  than  traditional  data  models,  and  offer  the  needed  flexibility  for 
representing  a  broad  variety  of  types  of  knowledge  and  their  associated  constraints. 
While  a  frame-based  representation  language  can  be  used  to  represent  the  entire 
knowledge  base,  only  the  data  model  is  currently  implemented  with  such  a  tool, 
while  the  other  sections  are  under  development.  The  data  model's  view  of  an  object 
as  an  aggregate  of  properties  or  constituents  is  easily  mapped  to  a  frame-based  view 
where  a  frame  represents  a  concept  as  an  aggregate  of  its  slots.  The  frame-based 
implementation  of  the  object  portion  of  the  knowledge  base  is  described  in  the 
remainder  of  this  section. 

Object  descriptions  specified  in  the  external  language  of  the  data  model  are 
converted  by  POISE  to  the  chosen  internal  representation,  which  is  SRL  (Schema 
Representation  Language)  [WRIG83].  SRL  is  a  frame-based  language  that  has  been 
a  testing  ground  for  exploring  issues  in  inheritance.  SRL  was  designed  to  allow 
maximum  flexibility  in  definition  of  the  desired  representation. 


Some  of  the  features  that  SRL  provides  are:  multiple  roles  (and  thereby 
multiple  inheritance  paths),  multiple  contexts,  facilities  for  the  specification  of  default 
values,  a  search  path  specification  language,  demons,  user-defined  relations  as  well  as 
useful  system-defined  relations,  and  various  accompanying  packages  such  as  a  query 
interface  and  some  database  utility  functions.  In  the  development  of  SRL,  special 
attention  has  been  paid  to  dealing  with  the  problems  of  differentiating  multiple-path 
inheritance,  allowing  users  to  define  their  own  relations  and  inheritance  semantics, 
and  allowing  selective  search  specifications  made  by  the  user. 

In  our  implementation  of  the  knowledge  base  in  SRL,  we  have  used  the  ZS-A 
link  to  define  simple  inheritance  paths.  Objects  are  implemented  as  “schemas”  in 
SRL,  with  the  “slots”  of  the  schemas  corresponding  to  what  the  data  model  refers  to 
as  object  constituents  and  properties. 

Constraints  on  property  values  are  specified  both  declaratively  and  procedurally, 
following  the  distinction  outlined  in  the  data  model.  Single-property  constraints  are 
specified  declaratively  using  domains.  Domain  definitions  are  embodied  in  a  special 
type  of  object.  More  complex  constraints  relating  more  than  one  property  of  an 
object  are  expressed  procedurally  using  a  trigger  mechanism  (called  “demons”  in 
SRL). 

Simple  data-type  restrictions  are  specified  by  an  “range”  attachment  to  the  slot 
of  interest,  and  SRL  has  a  built-in  mechanism  for  executing  the  procedural  check 
corresponding  to  the  declarative  form  whenever  a  value  is  put  into  that  slot.  More 
complex  data-checking,  specifically  that  involving  inter-slot  dependencies,  is  performed 
via  a  procedural  demon  mechanism.  The  triggers  in  the  formal  model  are 
implemented  using  SRL's  demon  facility.  Demons  are  attached  to  the  slots  of 


concern,  and  fire  when  triggered  by  a  specified  type  of  access  (determined  by  the 
system  designer).  Demons  are  used  in  the  current  application  for  both  complex 
value-checking  and  automatic  slot-filling  when  possible. 

SRL  offers  rather  complex  facilities  for  specialized  inheritance  (other  than  the 
traditional  IS-A  link)  and  additional  type  of  inheritance  links,  which  for  the  most 
part  were  judged  to  be  too  complex  for  the  present  application.  An  additional  link 
which  is  used  is  the  instance  link,  which  is  similar  to  the  is-a  link  in  terms  of 
inheritance,  but  allows  one  to  distinguish  between  the  concepts  in  the  hierarchy  and 
the  actual  world  objects  corresponding  to  instantiations  of  concepts. 

tA.Smmn 

An  intelligent  user  interface  that  can  both  recognize  and  carry  out  user  tasks 
requires  complex  knowledge  representation  and  management  techniques.  A  typical 
database  system  can  only  partially  fulfill  those  requirements.  In  particular,  a  database 
system  does  not  provide  facilities  for  defining  semi-structured  tasks  and  managing  the 
instantiations  of  those  tasks  that  arise  from  different  interpretations  and  predictions 
of  user  actions.  The  major  components  of  the  intelligent  user  interface  knowledge 
base  (task  descriptions,  object  descriptions  and  tool  descriptions)  can,  however,  be 
regarded  as  extensions  of  components  of  database  systems  (application  programs  and 
schemas). 

In  the  system  described  in  the  paper,  formalisms  for  defining  tasks  and  tools 
are  combined  with  a  data  model  for  describing  the  objects  they  manipulate. 
Constraints  can  be  related  both  to  objects  and  to  the  way  in  which  objects  are  used 
by  tasks.  Instantiations  of  the  tasks  and  associated  objects  are  created  and  used  by 


the  foe  user,  planner  and  interpreter  modules  of  the  POISE  system.  A  more 
integrated  and  uniform  formalism  for  the  representation  of  objects,  tasks  and  tools 
may  be  appropriate,  and  is  currently  under  investigation. 
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7. 


7.1  Introduction  and  Objectives  - 


The  POISE  graphical  interface  is  designed  to  simplify  a  user's  task  of 
specifying  procedures.  A  “procedure”  is  a  set  of  ordered  tasks  that  constitute  a 
higher  level  task.  The  interface  addresses  the  general  issue  of  how  to  specify 
processes;  it  is  not  an  interface  for  a  particular  domain  of  procedures.  The  major 
advantages  of  using  a  graphical  interface  are  its  (1)  suitability  for  temporal  ordering, 
(2)  ease  of  learning  and  use  by  naive  users,  and  (3)  adaptability  to  different 
procedure  domains. 

The  interface  satisfies  several  long-term  user  needs.  First  of  all,  it  provides  an 
editor  for  the  creation,  modification  and  saving  of  procedure  specifications. 
Secondly,  it  will  eventually  include  a  Procedure  Library,  which  will  provide  an 
overview  and  index  of  procedures'  calling  relationships  and  structure.  Thirdly,  it  will 
be  capable  of  translating  the  graphical  representation  into  sophisticated  Event 
Description  Language  expressions.  EDL  is  the  system's  internal  representation  of 
procedure  specifications,  which  have  previously  been  entered  into  the  system  via  a 
LISP  programmer.  Finally,  the  interface  will  eventually  allow  the  EDL  files  to  be 
retrieved  and  converted  to  graphical  representations  for  the  users'  viewing. 

These  features  are  dependent  upon  several  system  features  that  are  described 

below.  We  begin  with  a  top-down  approach  to  procedure  specification  and  assume 

that  libraries  of  information  will  be  accessed  during  the  users'  interactions  with  the 

interface.  These  libraries  would  include:  (1)  object  descriptions  (2)  system  tools 
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available  for  invocation,  (3)  user-defined  tools,  and  (4)  specified  procedures.  Pop-up 
menus  appropriate  for  selecting  interface  options  and  for  carrying  out  the 
specifications  will  provide  the  user  with  easy  access  to  the  system.  Simple 

error-checking  will  ensure  that  the  user  doesn't  inadvertently  create  procedures  that 

violate  certain  constraints.  Error  messages,  prompts,  and  status  information  about 
current  and  previous  contexts/operations  will  further  guide  the  user.  A  mouse  will 
be  used  as  a  selection  switch. 

Finally,  pilot -testing  will  be  used  to  indicate  whether  our  choice  of  graphical 
representations  are  clear  and  appropriate  for  naive  users.  We  will  also  ascertain  how 

to  best  expand  the  interface  capabilities  to  allow  for  complete  procedure 

specification. 


12  Batianak  for  lank mttmtten 

72.1  Underlying  Knowledge  Representation 

The  key  issue  concerning  knowledge  representation  was  to  determine  which 
frame-based  system  would  be  most  appropriate  for  this  application.  The  choices 
included  the  simple  defstruct-based  frames,  a  more  object-oriented  flavors-based 
system,  or  frame  packages,  either  commercial  or  COENS-grown.  This  application 
needs  frames  to  represent  relatively  simple  objects.  In  addition,  because  a  concise 
internal  representation  could  record  the  task  specifications  without  saving  the  frame 
arrays  themselves,  there  wa<:  no  need  for  frame  cataloguing  capabilities.  These 
factors  led  us  to  select  the  defstruct  option,  which  is  straightforward  and  convenient. 


The  goaLJrames  are  linked  hierarchically  by  means  of  the  operands  slot.  That 
is,  the  elements  of  the  operands  slot  of  a  parent  frame  are  the  names  of  the 
children  frames  of  the  parent  frame.  The  name  and  icon  slots  are  useful  for 
referring  to  and  labelling  the  frames  and  their  graphical  representations.  Finally,  the 
X-offset,  Y-offset,  width  and  height  slots  provide  physical  information  about  where 
the  graphical  objects  are  to  appear  on  the  screen. 

Because  frames  cannot  be  stored  and  accessed  after  the  machine  has  been 
cold-booted,  and  also  because  we  were  striving  to  generate  EDL,  an  EDL  LISP  form 
seemed  to  be  the  most  appropriate  form  in  which  to  store  the  task-specification 
information.  EDL  can  represent  a  complete  as  well  as  an  incomplete  specification. 
Given  A  followed  by  (B  shuffle  C),  the  EDL  postfix  form  is:  (A  !(BS  C))  where 
the  I  and  S  stand  for  concatenation  and  shuffle,  respectively. 

Examination  of  the  EDL  grammar  is  necessary  to  check  for  errors  that  a 
naive  user  might  easily  create.  For  example,  in  the  DELETE-A-STEP  function, 
there  is  a  check  to  ehsure  that  the  deleted  step  did  not  leave  a  shuffle  or  an 
alternate  frame  with  only  one  component  operand.  This  check  is  based  on  the 
syntactical  rule  that  shuffles  and  alternates  must  consist  of  two  or  more  distinct 
components.  The  multiple  and  optional  occurrence  relations  also  provide  a  place  to 
apply  syntactical  rules.  For  example,  if  the  user  applied  the 
OPTIONAL-RELATION  (0  or  1)  and  then  appUed  the  PLUS-RELATION  (>*  1)  to 
an  object,  then  the  system  should  recognize  that  the  STAR-RELATION  (  >=  0  )  is 
actually  in  effect.  This  transitivity  effect  is  not  implemented.  See  the  Figure  21  for 
a  clear  explanation  of  the  frame  slot  and  EDL  conventions: 


Operator  Meaning/Name 


Operator  Code  Graphical  Rep.  EDL  Symbol 


Sequential  *  Concatenation  ! 

Order  Unimportant  =  Shuffle  S 

One  or  the  other  “  Alternate  A 

Primitive  P 


# 

1 

task  icon 


Number  of  Occurrences  of  a  given  step  (within  its  temporal  position): 

Optional  (0  or  1)  opt-flag  =  T  0 

Plus  (  >=  1)  plus-flag  -  T  + 

Star  (  >“  0)  star-flag  ■  T  * 


Anatomy  of  a  typical  frame: 

Name  :  name  used  to  reference  frame 

Operator  :  relationship  among  operands 

Operands  :  parameters  of  the  operator— i^.  children 

Opt-flag  :  default  value  is  nil 

Plus-flag  :  changed  to  T(rue)  when  #  occurrences  of 

Star-flag  a  step  is  modified 


Icon 

Width 

Height 

X-offset 


Y-offset 


:  abbreviated  label  for  graphical  representation 
:  based  on  fixed  size  primitives 
:  incorporates  border  offsets  in  case  of 
bounding  box 

Absolute  offset  from  left-most  graphical  object. 

This  also  incorporates  width  of  concatenation 
arrows.  The  offset  is  to  the  X  Y  coordinates 
:  of  each  graphical  object's  upper  lefthand  comer. 


Figure  21:  Frame  Slot  and  EDL  conventions. 


122  Graphical  Interface  Considerations 

Several  considerations  were  incorporated  into  the  graphical  interface.  First  of 
all,  the  icons  themselves  were  simplified  visually  from  a  previous  implementation  of 
the  system.  Our  intention  was  to  make  the  icons  easy  to  learn  and  remember. 
While  concatenation  is  intuitive,  some  examples  might  be  helpful  for  the  shuffle  and 
alternate  relations.  Another  concern  was  that  the  interactive  nature  of  the  menus, 
mouse-clicks  and  keyboard  entries  would  facilitate  specification  for  the  naive 


user.  Such  activities  require  the  ability  to  undo  actions  and  to  check  for  user  errors. 
Finally,  we  aimed  to  create  a  layered  graphical  interface.  This  was  advantageous 
because  of  the  many  input/output  difficulties  we  encountered  with  the  LISP-listener 
panes  and  with  the  permanent  command  menu.  However,  after  we  created  the 
underlying  functionality  of  the  interface,  it  was  not  so  easy  to  attach  menus  and 
mouse  click  methods. 


7 23  Machine  and  Language  Used 

Because  of  the  transitional  nature  of  the  project,  we  worked  in  ZetaLISP  on 
the  Symbolics  LISP  Machine.  Due  to  machine  availability,  we  later  switched  to  the 
TI  Explorer.  The  rest  of  the  POISE  system  is  in  the  process  of  being  rewritten  in 
Common  LISP  to  be  moved  to  the  Symbolics  LISP  Machine. 
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73.1  Frame  Tools 

Frame  tools  involve  getting  and/or  setting  frame  slot  values.  Sometimes  this 
involves  changing  a  given  slot  value  by  a  given  offset.  Other  times  a  predicate 
function  checks  for  a  certain  slot  value  and  returns  T  or  nil.  Sometimes 
“linked-frame-shifting”  is  desired  to  reset  the  X-offsets  after  a  frame  has  been  added, 
deleted,  or  combined  with  other  frames.  We  include  some  miscellaneous  LISP 
functions  here  that  manipulate  the  value  of  the  operands  slot,  for  instance,  without 
permanently  changing  it.  This  is  specifically  used  to  make  sublists  that  require 
X -offset  shifting. 


We  chose  to  set  the  prefix  of  all  the  gensymed  symbol  names  to  TEMP.  This 
proves  valuable  in  NESTP,  the  function  that  tests  whether  a  frame  is  a  gensymed 
result. 

Finally,  there  are  several  versions  of  similar  functions  and  macros  that  remain 
available  for  future  use. 

132  Utilities 

(1)  Frames  created  by  a  defstruct  can  be  viewed  by  the  following: 

(describe-defstruct  actual-frame-name  'frame-crfinition-name) 
eg.  (describe-defstruct  purchase-item  'goal-frame) 

(2)  (SHOWFR  purchase-item)  essentially  calls  the  describe-defstruct 

for  goal-frame  type  frames. 

(3)  (SF.F.TREE  purchase-item)  displays  the  purchase. item  frame  and  then 

each  of  the  frames  that  are  named  in  purchase  item's  operands 
list. 

(4)  (Break  “You  are  here  test  variables  or  press  resume  to  continue.") 

(3)  (SETXY  115  234)  sets  the  global  •mouse-x*  and  *mouse-y»  variables, 

respectively. 

(6)  (TELLXY)  prints  out  the  current  values  of  the  global  variables, 

•mouse-x*  and  <*mouse-y*.  SETXY  and  TELLXY  can  be  used  conveniently 
to  check  the  WHEREXY  file's  functions. 


The  WHEREXY  file's  functions  determine  the  most  specific  graphic  object  that 
contains  the  given  X,Y  position.  During  development,  we  set  and  checked  the  X 
and  Y  positions  via  SETXY  and  TELLXY.  In  the  future,  they  will  be  set  by  a 
mouse-clicks  defmethod  that  affects  the  *work -window*  pane,  i r.,  X  and  Y 
coordinates,  which  will  be  grabbed  from  the  mouse  when  it  is  clicked,  will  be  the 
input  parameters  for  the  INNER-BOX  function  in  the  WHEREXY  file. 

We  designed  an  “opportunistic”  search  strategy  for  the  job  of  finding  the 
innermost  box.  The  system  can  successfully  recognize  an  X,Y  location  that  falls 
within  a  top-level  primitive,  compound,  or  nested  box.  This  search  strategy  is 
opportunistic,  or  best-first,  in  the  sense  that  the  next  most  probable  box  is  probed 
and  back-tracking  is  done  whenever  the  next  box  is  found  to  be  a  dead  end. 

733  Demonstrations 

Demonstrations  can  occur  at  different  levels  of  the  interaction.  One  always 
has  the  option  to  call  the  primitive  LISP  functions,  or  at  the  higher  end,  one  may 
simply  call  (INTERACT)  and  the  entire  task-query->display->modification  and 
redraw  loop- >  wrap  up  with  EDL  cycle  will  be  conducted.  At  present,  the 
MOD-QUERY  and  WRAPUP  functions  need  to  be  completed.  In  addition,  there 
is  an  I/O  problem  with  LISP-listener  in  the  graphics  editor  and  LISP-listener  window 
on  the  Symbolics.  This  problem  can  be  circumvented  by  the  protocol  below. 
Furthermore,  the  protocal  exhibits  all  the  functionality  of  the  project. 

(1)  In  a  LISP-listener,  type:  (load  “hillaryservi^nitfileUSP^ 

to  load  in  the  eight  program  files. 

(2)  (make-gred)  ->  creates  and  exposes  tht  graphics  editor 


•••From  now  on,  the  function  call  must  be  done  from  the  LISP  listener 
pane  of  the  graphics  editor.  *** 


(3)  (task-query)  ->  prompts  user  for  original  task  specification 

(4)  (redraw)  ->  clears  graphics  pane  and  draws  current  task 

(5)  enter  any  low-level  modification  function 

(6)  (redraw)  ->  clears  graphics  pane  and  redraws  updated  task 

(7)  (wrap-up)  ->  generates  EDL  for  current  task 

•♦steps  S  and  6  may  be  repeated  as  many  times  as  desired 

Presently,  typing  (mod-query)  will  cause  the  modifications  menu  to  pop  up. 
The  program  will  await  a  mouse  selection  from  this  menu,  even  though  it  will  not 
do  anything  about  the  chosen  entry. 

An  alternate  demonstration  is  available  by  typing  (TESTIT),  a  canned 
sequence  of  specifications  and  modifications.  One  might  need  to  setq  •top-frame*  to 
purchase-item  in  order  run  the  display  functions. 

1A  Future  wprfc 

The  first  area  for  expansion  should  be  creating  and  making  accessible  a  set  of 
tasks  from  a  Procedure  Library.  This  might  allow  for  selection  ana  graphical 
display,  incorporation  of  a  task  as  a  subtask  of  a  current  task  specification,  and 
exploration  of  hierarchical  relationships  among  tasks.  One  might  also  tie  constraints  to 


the  frame  structure. 


It  would  be  desirable  to  have  the  capability  to  interrupt  specification  of  one 
task  to  specify  another  task,  which  then  is,  in  itself,  a  subtask  of  the  first  task  (ije., 
depth-lst  and  breadth -1st  intermingled).  This  would  undoubtedly  require  pop-up 
windows  for  separate  displays. 

Another  area  of  future  research  should  be  how  one  associates  meaning  with 
the  icons.  Some  example  specifications  and  modifications  might  be  helpful  in 
addition  to  basic  descriptions  of  the  modification  operators.  Finally,  we  think  it 
would  be  ideal  to  include  icons  on  the  modification  operators  menu  so  that  the  user 
has  an  easy  reference  to  the  icon-concept  pair. 
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